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PetJbrmaoces of thb kind are oT so great utilily, lliatfrcah 
hem, onii new atlempts to improre the young mind, will 
med BupETfluoiu, if the writer siBhea hii compilMion iasCrnclive 
and iuMcieutly distinct from othen. 

work, aa the title txpreascB, aiou at the attainment of three 
■rove youth in the art of reading ; to meliorate their language 
, and to inculcate «Jme of the most important principles of 

fleeted, not only give exercise to a great Tariety of emotimu, 
Kindent tones and roriatioDs of Toiee, but contam sentences 
' Bentences, which arc divendlied, proportioned, and pointed 
ExerciKs oftliis nilure are, it b prosnmcil, well calculated 
read with propriety and effect. A seleclion of sentences, in 
od proportion, with esact ' praictuation, hara been cniufiiHy 
their parti at weU as with respect to one another, will prg- 
Luch greater efi^ct, in properly teaching the art of T«adlrig, 
ily imagined. In Gudj eonatructions, every thinff is accom-- 
iraderatandin^ and tlie voice ; and the common lufficultica in 
well are obviated. When the learner has acquired a liabit 
. KDtences with Jiistiicss and facility, he will readily apply 

, he impropements he lias luule, to aentcncea more pomplicatca 

and iiTcgular, and of a conBtruction eotirclv d<flia«nl. 

The language of the pieces chosen for this collection has been carefully 
regnnled. Purity, propriety, perspicuity, and, m many instonces, degance 
of diction, dislingniBh them. They are criracted from the works of tlte 
most correct end ele^:ant writers. From the sources whence the sentiments 
are drawn, the rcndef may expect to ^d them connected and regular, suffi- 
ciently unporlant and impressive, and' divesleil of every thing that ia eitlwr 
trite or eccentric. The frequent perusal of sucli compwition natoraily tends 
ti> infuse a taste for this species nr eicellcnce, and to produce a habit of 
tiiinking, and of compoung, with judgment and accuracy.' 

That this cplleetkm may also sene tlie purpose of promoting piety and lir- 
tue, the Compiler has introduced manv extracts, which place religion in the 
most amiable light-, and which recommend a great varicfy of moral duties, by 
the excellence of th«r nature, and ^te happy cSecb t^iey produce. These 
ei)hjects are exhibiicd in a style and manner which are calculated to arrest 
llio attention of youth j and to make strong and ditrable impressions on tlieir 

The Compiler has been careful to avoid every eirpressEon and scndmeDt, 

* The learner, in his'progress through tliis volume and the Sequel to it, will 
Oieet with numerous mitancea of composition, in strict coidbrmity to the rules 
for promotjogperspicnoas and elegant writuig, contained in the Appendix to 
the Author's Engl&h Grammar. By occanonally eiamining this conformtir, 
Ije will he confirmed id the utility of tho» rules ; and be enabled to apply 
litem with case and dexterity, 

ll is proper further to observe, that the Reader awl the Sequel, besides 
teaching to icad oceuntely, and incnlcalin^ luunv importojit sentiments, iiiav 
be considered as auxiliaries Eb the .^.uthor's Eu jlish Urammar ; as practicii 
illuilrUions of the principles and mles c-ontjinea in that work. 

t In some of tlie pieces, the Compiler has made a few (flenltons, chiefly 
•erlial, to adijil them the better to l|io design of ha work. 



tKttkCH. 

^ . . , .uaA,ta, iathel. ..„..., .__ 

ear of innocence. Tbis be conceives to be pecnliam mcnoibeBt oi 
person who nriteg Tor the becetil of youth. It would indml be ■ great aiuJ 
happy iiaprovciaeDI in GduealioD, if nti writing vera aUDwed to cone uoder 
tlicir notice, but nich Is are perTectly innocent ; and if mi all proper occa- 
■ioiH, they were encoorag^ lo rerUH iJiiwe which tend to iupae a doe le- 
Teience lor virin^ and an abhorrence of nee, as well ai bi luiimle than 
with lentiment! or pietj' aad Boodneia. Such impRunnu deeplj ew«T(n 
on Ihcir minds, and cotmoeled^rith all Iheir attaiuBienta, could Karceii' UU 
of Bttendii^ llMm throu^ life, and or prodocing a KiUdur <^ principle and 
charaeler, thst woidd be able lo resist the danger ariaulg fran Cdon inter- 
coane wuh tlie world. 

The Author hna endearonred (o relieve the grave uid Mrimi pacts of his 
rollection, b^ tliB occasional admission of pincci which amuse as well in 
imtracl. II, however, any nt hb readerti iliould think it contuni too great a 
portion of the Ibmier, it atay !» some apoloj^' to observe, that in the eiiKiiw 
puhlicstiDw doigned for the pemaul of yowna persou the lacpoodenoce M 
ureotly on the ikte of gay and amusln;; productions. Too lUoch alteatioB aaT 
DC p3id to this medium of improiemLut. When the fanaginutin^ of jroalli 
Fiipeci^lv, IB much cntettaiued, tlie sober dictites of tlie tmdentauUi^ are 
icguUed with indiSerEace : bjkI the influence of good aftctions is eithei fee- 
ble, or transient. A temperate use sf such enterlaianeat «ceas thatefiire 
reqoisile, to afford proper scope for the operstimis of (ha undentudiu and 
(heheut 

The reader will pciceive, that the Conqiiler has been solicitiMia to leeom- 
meodtoyaiuia persons, the perusal of the sacied Scriptures, by inteis p eis if 
through bi9 work soiae ot the moat beautiful and iotemting pasngea A Ihon 
iuvaluable writing To eieite «n early taiie and reneralion for this graat 
rnle of lije, is a. point d so hi^ imporlanfe, as lo warrant the attempt to pro- 
mote it on every proper of""-"— 

To improve the yi 

arduous and importo 

■ Son. If the 



^ author ^oold b 

ends, even in a small d^ree, he will thhdi ^at his time asi 
well empkO'cd, and will deem himself amplr lewankd. 



INTRODUCTION. 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRINCIPLES OF GOOD READING. 

TO read irith propnel]' n a plcttdsg and imporlant attatimU'Dt ; prodnc- 
1ice •^impnn'cineiit botli to llie uinlcntiuidiD|( aiid llic heart. Itii OKUtial 
lu B complclc njader, that he niinutelj perceive the.kieaj, and enter into tho 
lef^Jings of the author^ whose BeiitbnciilB he profenefl to repeat : for hov is it 
j'ossible to represenl clearly to ot 
L'ooeeptkiD or onnelies ? If tliei 



at compcnialioD for alfliie laliouc we cao dcsIom' upon the hI>. 
.10.-1. QUI iiic pleauicc derived (o oursclies Bad otJiers, Iroiu a clear cmn- 
i;iuiiica(ion of ideas and Teelint^; and the BtrOBSiDd durable iDijircanoiu inado 
ilieteby on tho minds of Uhs reader ood the audience, ore caiuidenilioiin, which 
j^riveaddilionBlimiioitaacetatiiG'SliHiyof thisneccnatyaiid luciblart. The 
P^fect at lainmcnl of il doubOcss requires gicat oUention uut piBCtice, joined 
lu eitraordiiiary natural powers j but a« there ne many dogreoa of excellenec 



rt of perfection, w 



maj llijidt proper In 

, -jiphisis, ao3 tones, , . . . _ ^ ,__. 

passible. AftLTaU tlicdireeiiouathDtcunheoQeredoBthcstipaiiils, 



To 'gi>'c rules for the manwunent of tlic vaiee in reading, bj wl 
uccEMiarj paujcs," eniphisis, anu toi ■ '"■ ''" - -■ ' 



tobclaa^litUythelirii 

ore uy nn ouu^r means, than tliB force o. , -• - = 

twwers of the learner. Some rules and principles on these lieads will, he 
f ver, he found useful, to prevoat erroneous and vicious modes of nUBrance ; u> 
giTe the young reader some taste for the subject; and to assist him in ae- 
quiriug a Just and accurate modo of delivery. The ahsercatSons which we 
have to malie, for these purooses, mny he comprised under the following 
jieadt: PraiiT Loudneu <if' Vmci; KjleurljusJ ; Stacnes*,- Ptrpritliitf 
Proaimeiattm; EmphaHa; Toaeai Paaaei ; and Malt if Staiins Vertt. 
SECTION I. 
Proper Lnudnns of Vvice. 
THE first attention of every person wlm rends to others, doubtlesa, nmrt 
be to make hiuuielf heard by lul those to whom he reads. He must endea- 
vour to fill with his voice, the space occupied bv the company. Tliis power 
uf voice, it may be thausht, is wholly a natural talenl. It is, in a good mea- 
tiati, (he gill of natorc ; hut it may receive con^ideiable assistance from art. 
Much depeBd?, Sv tit™ KWOse, on the proper pitch and maoaRcmcut ol' tlie 
^e. Every p^iJAnbaathrcepitchetui )iis voice; the hii^ thenuddleand 
■«ie low one. The l^h, is that which he uses iu calUng uloud to some wt- 
toD nt a distance. The low, ii wlien he uppfoaches to a whisper. Tha 
iiiidiDe, is that which he employs in conunou conversation, and winch ho 

i,liould Eencrally use in reudiiw to others. "-" ■• ■- ' —■-■-'>■- •" ' — 

. ....... ...1.. .u, highest "■'-'■ - 



in a iar^ eoupanv. This is confouoding two (lunEs wliich arc diObrcnt, 
IffliilneKi or Jtrenslli of sound, with the key or note in wliicli we speak. There 
id a variety of eduwI niUtin the eompas of each key. \ speaker may there- 
fore n-nder his voice louder, without altering tlie key ; and we nhatl ahvuys 
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be able to ^le most bodv, most jqviMTin^ Torcc of Knod, la that pilch at 
voice to irluch in cnnferaaiioii we sre ncuiuloincd. ^Vliereu, by iclluig out 
on oar liigrbeat pitch or bey, we recUjuly alknr ouraclved less cani|iUiq, utd 
are litcli to nraJo our voice bijfore wt have done. We aliall ftligut our- 
selves, lutfl read with pain; and nhcncvri'a petsorx speabs tviihpaiu Iti ^lim- 
Bcir, be ii also heard v/itli palu bf hij au.licuet. Let aa therciorc ^ive liic 
voice fuil Mrenglh and swell of umiid ; but alwayn pilch it on our oiditmi v 
bpmiiiag key. Il nhonld be a constant nde never' to uttet a ercattr quantity 
dI' voice than ne can alfoi-d williout iioip In ounelrei, and witliout any ex- 
traonlinar]' effort As long aa wc keep within these boonds, Uie other organs 
or Bpecch will be at lilKity to discharge their screral ofliccs with ciic ; and 
we Shalt nbrays have oar voice noder command. But whenever wc iruuc 
' gccKa Ih^-K bounds, we give Dp Itio rdns, and have no longer any mana|rc- 
- nionlnfil. It is aDscrufnlc, too, is order to be well Iteard, to cast oureyo 
On sDnieid'tlic most diflant persons in the company, and to consider ourselves 
as reading to ibcm. We naturallv and ni'/clLanieally ntter our wurrfi nilii 
eucli a iIj|P«(1 oT strcnslh, asto nialiG ourielvL's be heard by the person wlioin 
wc udih-'iaa, JlrOfidcd he is witliin rraeh of our voice. As this is thccasi' in 
coiii>crBatioB, H will hold also in reading to others. But let us remember, Ihat 
in rcodias a well as in eonvemition, it is possible to oScnd by speaking loo 
loud. This eilrenie hurts the ear, by maUng ^ voice come upon it in nini- 

Wini, ii--''-'- — ' 

Bytl. , 

vniec becomes filed in „. , , 

Eible of that vaiioty or elevation and dtpn-isioB nHiich cmulitiites 
irniony of utterance, andufibrds ease to the reader, and pleasure to _^ 

dience. Ttaa unniiluni piteli of the T<nce, and disasreeable monotony, arc 
uinst iriiscrvablc in persons ivho were tauinil to read in lar^ rooniS} iriio 
re Bccuslomcd to stand >1 coo great a distitnec, when miding' 



taught ; by persons who considered loud cit 
ous attention of every one to whom the education m youth is emuDaitted. 
SECTION 11. 
Diilinctntjs. 
IN the next place to bcinj well licard and clearlv undenlood, distioctncas 
oraRicuIation contributes more than mere Inudmss of sound. The qnantity 
of sound necessary to fill even a Idts"^ space, is smaller than k caiDinonly 
with distinct ftrticniatioo, a person witfi a weai voice will 
■ ■■ ■ ■ *»; enu reach without it Totliij, 

attention. He ransl give every 

nd make every syllaW ■* 

,. cs, be heard distinct! 

^, _, — _„, - 8uppres3ii«t, any of the proper sounds. 

An nccnrate kninrledtrc of the rimple, elemmiBry aonnds of the lanpnugo. 
and a facility in expressmg them, are bo ttcceaary to distinctness of expres- 
sion, tiiat if the learner's attainments ore, in this rcspectj imperfect, (and 

ry him back to these primarv o'tliculalions : and to ans])end hii progress, till 
he become perrecl!vmBEtorarthem. Itwill twin rain lo press him rorword, 
wit)i the hope of Ibrming a good reader, if lie cannot complettlyuticnlaCe 
every elementary sound of the langoage. 

SECTION III. 
Dut degrte of Sloinneii. 
IN order to express ourselvesdistinctiyi moderation is requisite vrith regnrti 
to liie speed of pronouncing. Precipitancy of s|i«ech confounds all attieuli. 
tion, and all ineanias- It Is scarcely necessary to observe, that there may be 
also an extreme on the onpositc side, it is obvious that a lil^los, druwllDg 
manner of rcadJH", wliich allows the minds of ttre heanrs to be aiwayaool- 
runnins the speiiier, must render every such performance ins^id and fctiau- 
(ijn- BatthecxtremeofrendmitoofastismachmoreMnimoni aadiequfiei 
flic more to be grorded (BWiBt, DoMBBe, ■*« U hM |ioi«Wb fttobit, ftw 
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G INTHODUCTIOK. 

CMOrs ttto mnte Jifficdt lo be coneetEd. To pninotmee Wilh a proper dUiee 
of BiownHi, and wilh full unci clear artkulatiDD, is ntcessaiy to be studied b; 
alt vho wish Eo become good renders; and it caunotbe too miichnconiuieiid- 
td to them. Snch a promuieialjaa gives wcii^ht and di^ly to the subject. 
tt is > neat afsiitawe to tlie voice, by the iiauies and rests whicli it aHom 
ll)c leader buitg easily to tnakc i and it enable) the reader to swell oU hii. 
bounds, both with uore force and nuo^ bBcmou}'. 

SECTION IV. 

Frapriiti/ y PrommciaHan. 
AFTER the fimdaiKDtal attentions to tlie pitch and Dumagement ot the 
voice, to distinct arbcolation, and tn a proper deQ;ree of slownFas of dpeecb, 
nlial the young reader must, ui the next place, study, is proiiriety of pro- 
n^ncialion; or, RirinK to crcry ivord nhicii he ultcn, that loimd vrliich 
I'je best oMgf ofllie £aDgua$^ appmprintes to it j iu oppa^lion to broad, vut- 
"ur, or proTineial promMciatioD. This is roquiutc both for reading; ictelUii- 
!.ly, and for reading with correelnfss and case. Inalnictious concerning thii 
article may be bent given by the bring teacher. But there is one observation, 
wiiieh it may not be improper here to niuke. In the English lanaiiaEe, every 
word whicb consiiti of moi« avllnbles tjian one, has one accented iyllable.— 
The accent rests soraetimes on ilic vowel, someliinas on the coMonaat. The 
wfMuiK nftlifl InninuitTp. ivnuires tiiE voice to mark that BvUable by a«trpnger' 
slightly over tlie rest. "Now, after we iaie-, 

. _ ,__^ .. .._ _je accentStitisaniinportant rule, to eive every 

Hui-d just the same accent in readinjr, u in common discoorse. Many per- 
Sims err in this respect. When tlicy read to others, and with solemnity, ibcj 

!ronounce the syllnblca in a different maimer from what they do at other times, 
hey dwell upon tl^cm, and protract them ; they multiply accents on the same 
VL'<.>rds ; from a miitaken notion, tlial it Ktvcs gravity and importance to tbcTr 
»iibject,aud adds to (iicenergy of their delivery. Whereas this is one of tlie 
^i-eatett Anils that can be committed in pronunciation; it makes what is c^- 
rd a pompous or mouthing manner ; and gives Bit ar^ficial, afiected air lo 
D^sdi.ii, which delracta greatly both liDm its ogrceableneea and ita Impression. 
Sheridan and Walkeibaw publiibed dictioaanes, for ascertaining the Cnw 
.rnd best pronniwialion of the words of onr lan^^uace. By attentively con- 
filling them, particularly ^^WaUcer^s Pronouncmg Dictionary," the yoiui^ 
i»fldcr will be much assisted in his endeavours to attain a eorrtct pronBaciiv- 
tiiii of ths words belonging lo the Eoijlidh Itnbaage. 

SECrritvN V. 

finipAniii. 

BY emphasis is meant aittonger and fuller soiind of voice, by which we 
'Sstiigviih some word ^. wards, on which we desiga lo lay pu^icular stiessr 
giidtodiow howlhcy t^ccttherest-ofthc sentence^ Sotnetimes the emphatic 
•FOtds must be dJstiuniisliGd by,a particular tone of voice, as well ss bj a par- 
ncular strew. On Iho nglit-nHnagement of tlic emphaiis depends.ttK life ot 
prtmnnciiuien If no emphasis be placed on any words, not only is. discourse 
Ffiidered licary and lifelesii, but the meaning; lelt olten amliigunas. if tlis 
uiMpJt^s be placed wrong, wo pcrveet and conlbimd the meaning wholly. 

KiBphDsitinaybcdivic^d'intolbesiipFriarand theti^erferempbiuds. The- 
lupciiar empiiasis. determines tlic meaning of a sHiIence, with leterence ta 
EOnttthiug.iaid before, presiqiposed by the autfmr as geneml knowledge, or 
',.i«nD«e> aaandiiguity, wheie apass^e nuy have more mdki Hiu one. The 
uHenac emphasis enlirea, gnuu, and rnhneia, bat dnes not^, the msan.- 
arx af any passage, lite words to which llus latlH' emphara is glren, ace mi 
■p'oerml, such at seem the most Important in^the aentenee, ot on other aceooota, 
:>- merit li^if distincliui. Tlie foUaadng pus<^ will lem to, CKi^lUy Ite 

" (?r onn's lint diMibedtenee, aol the frait 
Of Ittol Ibrbidde* tree, whose mortal tiAe 
Etowght death into Iha- w^ aad' all out wt^ Ju:;. 
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H>mmBiid> bT the Almight}-, ud thai iht. circDBubmce wtie well koora la 
lu, there would fall an emphdaii upon the WDrd maa'a in Uie finl line ( and 
lience it would read Uras ; 

" or man's Tirat diiobedtence, and the frvitj" ftc. 

Bid if it ncre a notorious (ruth, tbiit maiikiDd had transmW in a pMii* 

Kor maimer mote than once, the emphuia would Ml oajrsl ; nod the lino 

"Of man'i^firil disobedience," Sic. 
Aaiin, Bdmittiug death (aa was really the case) to have been annnhciml 

of and dreadfd punishmaol, b---'-- ^ ' ■- 

greaaion ; od that supposition 

" Bnmght death into the world," kt. 
But if we were to suppose, that mankind knew there was melt an eril as 
death in oilier regions, thou;j)i the place Ihej iahabUcd Lad been li«elioiB 
it till tljeir transgression, the line would run thus : 

" Biouj^ht death into the utdtU," &c. 

Thesuperior e<np)iasi9 finds place ia the roUowing short scnteiice, whick 

admits of four distinct meanii^s, each of which is nscertained bf theeiipha- 

" Do yon lide to toyra to-day ?" 
Tl\e fuUowing examples illnslrate the natuie anl ue of the inferior em- 
j,ha.is: 

" Many persons mistake the lotw, Ibc the procltee of Tirtue." 
' "Shalll reward hisserricea with FoImAooiI? Shall I fori^MniwhoeaD- 

" I rfiis principles arf, false, no aprfoey from himie(ft»o maliB them Ttshl ; 
,if founded in truth, no censui'efrom ethers can njuhc (Item (crvnt^." 
" Tlioogh deep, yet dear; tliough stniltj yet notiMl, 
" Sinmg-, witlimit rage; without o'«;S^^TOtI^s■,.ftlJi.'' 

" A/rioid, eiragjrerntea a man's vtrtitet ; an enemy, \«s crijuM." 

" The lotie nium is happy, when he gains hia oicu approbatlOD ; ttie .^mI, 
when lie gains that of efJMi'j." 

The superior emphasiai in reading as in speakinB, ranst be determined en- 
tirely by the jcHseof t)ie passage, md always made idike; but ni. (o the infe- 
rior emphasis, taate alone aeems to hare the right of lixing its situation and 

Among t)ie number of persons, who hare had proper oppattaniliea of learr 



iiu; to read, in IJie best manner it is now taueJiC, very lew could l>e selerled, 
1^0, ia a giTen instonCBi woidd uie tiie inferior emphasis alike, either as to 
" ic pewon!, indeed, use scarcely any d( "■ - ^ 



others do not jcniple to carry it far beyond any thing to be foimd in eommoil 
diacourse ; and even sometimes ttirow it upon words so very trifling in thom- 
eelves, that it is eiidontly done with no other view, tlian lo give a greater 
variety to the modulation. • Notwithstanding this diversity of practice, there 
ore cetiainly proper boundaries, within whieii this emphaMS must be res- 
trained, in onler to malie it meet the appiobation cJ sound judgment and cor- 
■ect taste. It will doobtlew have different degrees or exertion, according to 
the greater or less degi«e of importsnee of the worda itpon nliieJi it operates ; 
^and there may be very nrsperij' some variety in the u!e of ilr but its appli- 
CBlioB is not arbitrarv, dependuig on the caprice of readers. 

Aa em|riiasb often ialls on words in diSeient parts of the same seirtencc, aa 
it ia freqoeDtly required to be continued, with a little variation, on two, and 
tomctimea more worfa l/«elhen Ttie following scntcnees exemplify boili the 

Sartjiofthis pojilion; "If voir seek to make one j-irft, stwJy not to iTHTeiise 
intoTM, but todiminuifiSiilemrea." "The Mexican figuiea, or picture- 

* By modulation i!iiieaBt,thotpleaiiiis variety of voice, which is perce-" "" 
in ultctinE a sentence, and which in its nature, ispcafecily distinct from 
Bhaaii, and the tones of emotiouandipussian. Tlie yeung reaikr shm' 
VMtxi. tft sender hii moddation comet awt easy ; aodi for tli.s - 
dutdilCamic^fealMmaiklei: the. MBit jpiiciaw and aeewnn: q 
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8 INTRODUCTION. 

mitiog, Kpreetal tkiasi, not vnrd!! Ihcj ail^il imn^is Iv the eyf,j«>ttiea§ 
■^ la lilt undertUnuHiig." 

Some sGDloicc} u« so full uxl comprclienslre, that almost ev^ mini i) 
empliatical : as, " Ye liilU ami dalea, yc fivers, woods, and " plains !" nr aa 
Siat pallwUc expostuiaHon in the prtqihecy of Eiekiel, "Why will ye die '." 

Empluiiu, besidea its other offiecs, is |he great regulator of quanlhv. 
TliiWh tJie qnantity of nut syUahles isjixed, in ivorda separalely ptonoimcei], 
}eltils mutolilD, whenUicse \rords arc an-aogcd iascDtencca ; the long bcii^ 
ohan![Gd into short, the short into long, according to llui importance of Uid 
ivord with ngud to meaninf. Eiaphaids also, in particiilar coses, alters tlm 
eeat of the aceenl. I'his is demoii$traUe from the ffdlowing examples : " Ho 
shall inereaae, but 1 shall rfecreisc." "There is a diScrence between gitinif 
and /oiwruig." " in Uiis species of composition, plnuiibitity is mucli mnrc 
esscDtiuI tlian jirabability." la these examples, the emphads requires Qie 
accent tn bo p&ced on syllables to which it does not commonly belong. 

In order to acquire tlu: proper management of the emphasis, t)ie Btcat role 
Inbegjren is, (hat the reader stoily lo attain a just conception of the Torecaiid 
spicit uf (lie icntimenls which he is to pronouoce. For to lay the empliasia 
with e\act propriety, is a constant exercise of good scluc and attenlian. It 
U far from being as memiMdcrabIc allaiDinenl. It b one of the mnet decisive 
tjials of a true imljua taste; and miiit arise from fcelina del icatrilyoursdreB, 
null irom^udginguecurately of what is Attest tosUSfcc thcfecliits^orolliers. 

Tlicre IS one error, against wliich' it ja particularly proper to cautSon the 
Ic.anier : namely, that of malliplving empliatical words too mucli, and using 
tlu: cmpliaiis indiscriminately. It is only by a prudent reserve and distinctioa 
in tlic uie of them, that we can give them any weight. If Ihey recm' too oflen ; 
■I' a reader atlempls to render every tiling he cxpieases, of Ligli imporlojice, 
by a multitude of strong emphasis, wc soon learn to pay little regard to them. 
'I o crowd every sentence with emphatical words, is like crowding all the ' 
paijes of a book with Italic characters : which, as to the eSecl, is just the , 
s.uoe a« to use no soch distinctioDi at all. 

SECTION ^1. ' 

Tonit. 

TUNES are difitrcDt botli from emphasis and pauses ; CnisiBtiiig ip th« 

fliacnts. Emph^HB aflects particidar words and phrase^ with a ^grcc of - 
t^o, or influvioD of voice ; but tones, pecaliarly so called ofiect sentenccv, 
p:ira]gra.p]]9, atid some times the whole of a Siscottise. 

To show the use and necessity of lonea, we need only obscrrc, that the 

I'.tritaiion, from the diObrenl efTvcts which those Ideos produce in tlw speaker. 
Now the end of such commaoication being not merely to lay open the ideas, 
but also the different redings wtiich tliey excite in bin wlio utters them, there 

. 1-. „«.„. gjg^ jjian words, to manifest Miosc feelnigs; as words ottered 

— ner can represent oitly a similat state of mind, perfectly 

tnx: irom mi acuiiiy and emolioD. As the comnnmicatiou of these internal 
ibeliiii;j was of much more coBseqiienco in our social intercourse, than tlic 

reinnl to ^e rest of liie animal world ; dU of which eiprc-ss llieir various 
feelings, by TOrious tones. Ours, indeed, from the superior raaktliot we hold, 
are in a high degree more compreheErive; as there is not an act of the mind, 
an exertion of the fancy, or an emotion of the heart, wliich has not its iieeu- 
li:u' tone, or note of the voice, by which it is to be expressed ; and wliich i:^ suit- 
rii exactly to the de^ec ofintcnial feelin.>r. It is chiefly in the proper use of 
these tones, that tlio lile, spirit, beauty, and haRnony of dehrerv esasLt. 

Tlii! limits of this introduction do not adntitor cxftmple6,'to'illHstT3te the 
Tsriely of tones bdonging lo Che dififcrenl passions and emotims. We diall, 
linwi^ver, select ose, iduch is extracted fnnn the bcantiful lamcDtatioit of 
I>avid over Said anl Jonathan, anil which will, in some degree, clue* ' 

whjt has been said o- "-- -'■-—' ■'-"--i— -" 1 -•- -i-; 

tu^h idwcs ; how 01 



, IKTItODCCTlOII. e 

DM in the itieeta of AJnlonj kst the daoefalen U the PhiUtluu TCinice ; 
wt the dw^tan of the uueucunciaed nmldi. Ve nwanlaiua of tiilboa, 
el then be Bodewnm tain upon joa, noi fieldi oT a9crinfis : fur (here Iliu 
■hield of the mighty wui vilelv cut kwvi ; the shklil uf liaul, B> thoc^t tic 
had not been anointed vitli oil." The nnt ot'iittt diviiiuns, pxprcari khw 
KW and lameatalicHi : thereTort the note i> loir. Tlie nuit cantuitissi^inlf'd 
commiuid, and ■!»uU he piwkoimced much liighcr. Tlie Miier fcalence, in 
which he make> « pathetic nddrcai to tlie moutitiuDi nliere hl> riiendi lisd 
been dain, man be eiprcawd In a note quite ditTcrcDt fVnni ilio tm farmer ; 
not so low a> the Grat, nor >o bi^ as tlie aecond, but in a manly, linn, and 
yelplaiutiie (one. 

The conect and na(unil 1an|riuigc of the emotions is not lo difficnlt to be a(< 
tained umocl readers seem (n imagine. If we enter into the ipiritof the *u> 
thoes aenliiBenls, as well ai into tlie muaning nf hi. istaia, ive •liail not fail 
to detiftr the wordi in propeilj; varied Inoes. For tlicrc arc few people, whn 
■peak Engliih wilhoiit a provincial Dole, tiiat Imve not an accurate n*e of 
tones, when tlie) uUrr d Kir sentiineDts in earnest diwnuw. And tlicreumt 
that (hey have not tltc same use of them in reading aloud the Kntimenln of 
olhen, may be traced to the rcn defective and 

the an of readiig it langht; nherel^ sU the lanemj^ wiHiiiih 1V1111.-U1111 
lonca of speech arc suppressed ; and u (eiv aililicLil, immcanhig Kadin^ 



, are siilistitattd for til 

Butwlicn werepommend to readers, an atlentioRto the tone and Inn^roase 
of cmolioDS, we must be undeintood to do il niih proper limitation. Modera- 
tion i» necessary intlii* point, as it is in othei thiugi. For when the reodinji 
becomes strictly iraiutire, il Qsumcs a theatrical manner, and muu bo hieh- 
ly improper, B> well as p.iK eQence to (lie heereri ; brcause il is incoiuisICDt 
wiUi that duicacy and modesty ^Itich arc indis^tenKible on such nccosion*. 
The speaber who dehvers his own eniodons, must be supposed lobe more 
titid and animated than would be proper ia the penoo nha HJates iSem at 
fceond hand. 

We shall conelede this section with (be foUowiu rule for Die (ones (hat 
indicate the pasdons and emotioas ; " In rending, let all your tunes of ei- 
prc9«on be borrowed from those of commnn speech, biN^ in some denree, 
more fainlly characterized. Lei thniie tones wbch Bi)(nify any disagreeabla 
passion of the mind, be still more faini than ihiisa n^cli mdicale tj.'*e*aMe 
eiuotiooi: ajid on all occasions preserve yourselves from being sofar alTecled 
with the subject, as to be unable to proceed throuf[h-it. with (hat easy and 
masteily maimer, wliicti 1ms ii> ^<xii cstxit: m tnu, as well as in ereiy odxs 

SECTION VU. 

PAUSES, or rests, in speniiLg or readuig, are a total cessation of the Toicei 
doriug a preceptible, and, in many eases, a measnrable space of time. 
' Pauses are equally necessary to the spealccr and tite hearer. To the speak- 
er, (hat he may (ake breath, withoat which he cannot prneeed fur in delive- 
ry : and that lie may, by these teniporMy rests, relieve (ho oreans of jqieedi 
wluch otherwise would be soon (ired by continued action; to the hearer, that 
the car, also, may be relieved from the fatigue wliich i( would otherwise i-iidure 
ftnm a continuity of sound ; and ihal (he underslandii^ may have snflicienl 
tiiue to mark- (he distinction of sentences, nnddielr several niembera. 

There are (wo kinds of pauses: lirst, emjihatical luuises: and ne]it, such as 
mark tlie distinctions of sense. An emphatical pause is generally mode <{flrr 
eoraelhioi; lias been said of peculiar moment, and on which we desire to fix (he 
hcarer^s attentioQ. Sometimes, b^bre such a thing is said, we usher it in with 

nhasis ; and are subject to the ume rules ; eiperially to the caution lif nnt 
repeating them too Ireqiienlly. Foraadiey eicile uncommon attention, and 
uf coiu-ji; raise cspeclaiioo, if tlie importance of liie matter be not fully an- 
swerable to such e:ipectalian, tliey occasion ihnuipointniCDt and dis^nsl. 

Buttiu! most bcquejit und the principal use oTii^uses, is to ma^ (iiedivi- 
tion. of the sense, and at (lie Jii.:ne time to allow the reader to draw hii biralli i 
tuillo proper an'l delicate adjnitmcntofsHCli pauses, isone oTthei"-*'— 
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Mani»^ are often temunated ia tliu matuier ; as, ■■ Am I ungrateful'?"' " Is Ife 

Bnl wh«re a aeolcnoc isbBFnn'bj' an interrogative pTonoon oradTerb, it is 
enromonly lenDimited by the falling inflection : ae, " What hai he gained by 
hia foil)''?" "AVho will Kssiat him'!" "Where is the roeeaengerM" " Hlien 

When two questinns are nnited in one ienlence, end connerfed by the con- 
, jsnclion or, the first takes ihe rijing, (be second the falling inflexion: ai^ 
" Does hie conduct support di«ipliiK', or destroy it'? 

The rising and falling inflectioBH must not be confounded with emphasif. 

* The roiag inflaias ia denoted liy Ilie acuta ; the falliuc, bj' the giivu 
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IHTBOSUCTIOir. 

iadde, thsy ue. Id thai 
_ nil tbon inllectiiiiw. 

The repdv ai^ieatkn rf ilw tMig ud fUlinB' i^iBctkK cDBftn (0 BMch 
bMnty en eipieiihm, and it to uetman lo be itudietl by tha jomg reuler, 
that vn )b>U iDMrt a Aw man enmfWi, to induoe hira la pay gmlBr >t- 
leDtiMi to the mbjtct. In theie butOBMi, all the inflBCtkni an not oaikad. 
SachoBlyandiKmnlihed.aa ar« mut strild^, and will but wrie to (bQ* 
the reader their KHiBly and unpartance. 

" Maoul^etnioi', lnd<^, asd i^ncnlliira', certainly employ man thtn niM- 
leen parts in tweaty of the huaan apecies." 

" He oho reaigni the wold, haa no lemptatian to envv', hatRd*. nalice', 
aogei' i but ia la emutaot poneaaon of a lenaa Blind ; he who Gdloin the 
plcaanres o(it which arfc in theirniy nature, dinppoiiituii', ii in craMant 
aeaith of core', nUdtadt^ ramme', and eaaTuBOu'." 

"To adFiielheIgBoranl',reWethene8dy^,eanj<iMtheaaiicled', an d»- 
tka that fall in nw way abnort e«ry day ofoor Urea." 

" Those evil ipiriU, whi^ by Inw ciutoia, haw ccBtnded ia the body h^ 
hitB of htst' and lemnality'; inalice', and rerawe'; an ateniDn to ercir 
thlDg that ia i;aod', jiut', and laadable , are naturally feaaoned and pnparea 
for pain and miaery." 

''I am penuaded, thai neither death', nor lib^j ara-ai^idi', BdrpriBcipaU' 



- - — id ingeaioea Inr w tiga t iaB of 

the nature of thcM inflections, and flte nlei by which they an gotcned, may 

consult Walker't Elements of Elocution. 

SECTION VIII. 
Manner of radtng Vmt. 
WHEN «e are readie;; rerae, there i> a peculiar difficulty in inaklD([ tha 
pauses justly. The difficulty ansei frooi the melody of TCrse which Hii^ilTT 
lo the COT pauses or rests of its own j and to adjust and compound these pn>* 
periy with the p^uae^ of the sense, so as neither to hurt the ear, nor (^nd 
Hie nnderstanding, is so yery nice a matter, that it is no wonder wa so 
leldoDi meel with good readers of poetry. There are two binds of pauiea 
that be\oDa to the melodv of Terse : one ia (he pause at the end of the liw ; 
and the other, thecacBoral pause in or near the middle of it. With regard ta 
the panse at the end of the line, which marks that strain or rctae to be finish- 
ed, rhyme renders this alwayi aenaihle ; and in lome measare compels at to 
observe it in our pronunciation. In respect to blank verse, we ought also to 
read it so as tn make erery line senaible to the ear ; Ibr, what is the ase of 
melody, or for sriiat end ha^ the poet composed in verae, if, in reading hta 



lines, we suppress his numbers, iiy omitting the final pause ; and degrade 

■■■ — ■• ■-• '-n, into mere jiroieT At the same time that we at.- 

ance of sing-song and tone, mu&t be careful^ 






Boarded against. 1 ,. _ 

lug, ought not to be marked by sued a tone as is used in finishing a sentence ; 
bui, nitiiout cither fall or eleralion of the vuce, it should ho denoU'd only 
by so slight a suspension of sound, as may distinguish the passage from one 
line to another, withoat injuring the meaning. 

The other kmd of melodious pause, is that which falls somewhere about the 



Tuiddie of the lene, and dirides it into two hemistieha ; a paun 
■■--■ ' ■ ' ■ ' - -' - -' eofthfiUne, but still sensible to 

ral pause, may fall, in r - ' " 

or 7th, syllable in the line. When 



(hat which beloagstotlie close of the Une, but still sensible to an ordinary ear. 
. This, which is called tlie CKsural pause, may fall, in English heroic Terse, after 



, ,._„ ....h the slightest pause ordlvisi 

■ease, the line can be read easily ; as in the two first rerses of Pope^s B 

" Ye nymphs of Solyma" ! begin the song ; 

" To liea^nly themes% si^timer strains bemng.*' 
But if it sboold happen thai 
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The tule dT proper pnmuliciuioii m MCb tut*, it to ngard ool; (he paoae 
wbidi tht seDK rbraii ; uid (o read Ihe lim wcoiiliaglr. Ttw amtetittht 
CHiml pause any niike the line lOtuid (ameirtiU uwiTawawwulj ; but tha 
effect iratild be much wone, if the Knae wen MoiAoed to the nuDd. For 

i;>.|t~«-», in ibe followiBg liue> ct Milton : 

" Whit in me ii da*, 

" Illunuue { what in low, nuie ud rapport." 
The tfnse clearly dictates (iiepame after iUuminE, at the end of the 3d lyUa- 
ble, wliich in reading, on^ht lo be made accordinglj : though, irthe melod]' 
oiUy were lo be lenrded, tUunune aliould be connected with what (bllon, ana 
the nnn not made till the Toiirth or uith ijrllable. So in the following Una 
wT Pope's Epiitle la Dr. Arbatboot. 

" I lit, with aad cirility I read." 
The ear plainly potnttautthe eararal pause as filing after sod^ the 4th ijl* 
table. Bat it would be vci? bad reading tn make any pane there, u as (o 
Hjparate lad and cMHIy. The apme admits of no other pause than after the 
•eeond aytlable lit, which therefore mutt be the only pause made in reading 
Ibti part of the k 



There ii another mode -of dividing tome TCr^et, by introdoctng idiat m^ 

i — .i.j !_..= which require rerj Jujht pauKa ; and wluch tberea- 

„. jad^mcnl, or he will be apt to (Ul into an afieeted 

aieg-aong mode of proaouncmg veraes of this land. The foUowing linea ex- 



ar (hoold nanagi; w 
_jig-«og mode o' — 
cnplify the denii 



le sun", refieabes' in the breeie, 

" Glows' io the stare", and blmsomi' in the Ireei ; 
" Lives' through all lire" ; extendi' throngh all extent, 
" Spreadi' OMUvided", operates' unipcni." 
Before the conclusion of H\i> introduction, tJie complkr lakea the liber^ 

ing the emphatic worda and the proper tone: and pauses, of every portion a*- 
nEiied then lo read, previously to Uieir being called out to t]te performance. 
"neae prqiaraton' ksaras, in which Uiey ^ould be reipilarly exSniincd, wilt 
improre their jitdnnanl aikd taMe ; pterenl the practice of reathng withiiut 
attention to llic aubject ; ud eatablMi a babit of readily discoreringuie meaa- 
ing, Inite, and beaaty of what they penue. 
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PART I. 
PIECES JJV PROSE. 



CHAPTER L 

SBLBCT BENTXNCEB AMD TASAOIUFHt. 



SECTION I. 

T\ILIGEnCE, indnstry, and proper improvanent rf 
■'■■^ tine, are material duties of the young. 

^e acquisition of knowledge is one of the most b«iiou> 
able occupations of youth. 

Whatever uaeftil or engaging endowments w« possess, %!.•■ 
tue is requisite, in order to their shiiung with proper lustre. 

Virtuous youth gradually InringA forward accompUsboA' 
and flourishing maimood. 

Sincerity and truth form die baala of every virtue. 

Disappointments ftud digress are often blessings in dl^ 
piiBe. 
. Change and alteration form the veij essence of the worl^ 

True happiness is of a retired nature and an eoony M 
pomp and noise. 

In order to acqiure a -csipacity for happiness, it must Ij8 
our first stoAy to rectify Inward disorders. 

Whatever purifies, fortifies also the heart. 

From our eagemees to grasp, we strangle and destroy 
pleasBK. 

A temperate spirit, and moderate expectations, are excellegt 
Hafee:uards of the mEod, In diis uncertain and chan^ng state. 

There is nothing, except shnpUci^ of intention, adi 
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14 THE EKGLISlI HEAfiiER.-i : Part I. 

purity of principle, that can qtand the test of near approach 
and strict examination. '-'■ 

The value of any possession is to be chiefly estimated, by 
the relief which it can bring iis in the tiraeof our iireateat need. 

No person who has once yielded up the government of his 
tnind, and given loose rein to his desires and passions, can 
tell how far they may carry him. 

Tranquillity of mind is always most likely to be attained, 
when the business of the world is tempered with thoughtful 
and serious retreat. 

He who would act like a wise man, and biiitd his house on 
the rock, and not on the sand, should contemplate human 
life, not only in the sunshine, but in the shade. 

Let usefulness and beneficence, not oeteutaUoo and 
vanitj", du^ct the trdn of your piirsuita. 

To maintain a steady and unbroken mind, amidst all the 
shocks of the world, marks a great and noble spirit. 

Patience, by preserving composure within, resists the 
impression which trouble makes from without « 

Compassionate affections, even when tbey draw tears from 
our eyes for human misery, convey satisfaction to the. heart. 

They who have nothing to give, can oilen afford relief to 
others, by fanparting what they feel. 

Our ignorance of what is to come, and of what is really 
good or evil, should correct anxiety about wordly success. 

The veil which covers from our sight the events of suc- 
ceeding years, is a veil woven by the hand of mercy, . 

The best preparation for all the uncertainties of futurity, 
can:dsts in a welKordered mind, a good conscience, and a 
cheerful submission to the will of Heaven. 

SECTION IL 

THE chief misfortunes that befall us in life, can be traced 
to some vices or follies which we hare committed. 

Were we to survey the chambers of sickness and distress, 
we should often find them peopled with the victims of intern- ^ 
perance and sensuality, and with the clutdren of vidoua in- 
dolence and sloth, ■■ . . ,„., ■' :■■ ■ ■ 

To be wise in our own eyeSj to be wise in the opiniMi of 
the world, and to be wise in the slight of our Creator, arc 
three things so very diSbrent, as rarely to coincide. 

Man, in his highest earthly glory, is but a reed floating on 
the stream of time, and forcei] to follow every new direction 
of the current. 

Tbe corrupted temper, and the piilty pasBiona of the bad. 
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, Chap. I. SELECT SENTKNCE8. 12 

frusti-afe the effect of every advantage which the worW con- 
fers on them. 

The external miafortunea of life, disappoinlmcnta, poverlj*, 
and sickness, are liglitin compariaon ofltoae inward disti'Csaes 
of mind, occasioned by folly, by paaaion, and by guHt. 

No Btation iaso iiigb, no power so great, no characler so 
nnblemished, as to exempt men from the attacks of ras!::iesH, 
malice, or envy. 

Moral and religious instruction derives its eERcacy, not so 
much from what men are taught to know, as fi-oin what they 
are brought to feel. . 

He who pretenda.lo great eensibilily towards men, and yet 
has no feeling, for the high objects of religioa, no heart to ad- 
niire and adore the great Father of the universe, has reason 
lo dialrust the truth and delicacy of hhs sensibility. 

When, upon rational and sober enquiry, we have estab- 
lished our principles, let us not sutler them to be sbaken by 
the scotla of ibe Uc^ntiouf, or t)ie cavils of the sceptical. 

When we observe any tendency to treat religion or morals 
with disrespect and Icvi^, let ua hold it to be a aure indica- 
tion of a perverted underkandiog, or a depraved heart. 

Every degree. of guilt incurred by yielding to temptation, 
tends to debase the mmd, and to weakeu the generous am] 
benevolent principles of human nature. 

Luxury, pride, and vanity, have frequently as much in- 
fluence in corrupting the Bcntiments ot^ the great, as igno- 
mncc, bigotry, and prejudice, have in misreading the opinions 
of the multitude. 

Mixed as the present stale is, reason and religion pro- 
nounce that, generally, if not always, there b more happi- 
ness than misery, more pleasure than pain, in the con- 
dition of man. * 

Society, when formed, reqnires distinctions of property, 
diversity of conditions, subonlination of ranks, and a multi- 
plicity of occupations, in order to advance the general good. 

That the temper, the sentiments, the morality, and, in 
general, the whole conduct and character of men, are in- 
fluenced by the example and disposition of the persons with 
whom they associate, is a reflection which has long since 
passed into a proverb, and been ranked among the standing 
maxima of human wisdom, in all ages of the world. 

SECTION in. 

THE desire of improvement discovers a liberal mind, and 
is comiected with many accomplishments, and many virturs. 
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Innocence conTera ease tmd Treedom on the mind; and 
kavea it open to eveiy pleasing sensation. 

Moderate and simple pleasures relish high with the tern- 
|)erate: In the midst of hb studied refmetnents, the volup- 
tuarj lanniitbes. 

Gentleness corrects whatever is ofienaire in our manners; 
and, bf a constant train of faumane attentions, studies to allc- 
vtatc the burden of common miseiy. 

That gentleness ivbich is the characteristic of a good man, 
has, like eveiy other virtue, its seat in the heart ; and, let 
me add, nothing except what flows from the heart, can ren- 
der even cxtemd macnera tmly pleaui^. 

Virtue, to become either vigorous'or useful, must be ha- 
bitually active : not breakin<; forth occasionally -nilh a traii- 
!>ient lustre, like the blaze of a comet; but regular in its re 
turns, like the light of day : not like the aromatic gale, 
which sometimes feasts the sense; but like the ordinary 
breeze, which purifies the air, and -renders it healthftll. 

The happiness of erery man depends more upon the state 
of his own mind, than upon any one external circumstance: 
nay, more than upon all external things put together. 

In no statiun, in no period, let us think ourselreB secure 
from the dangers which spring from our passions. Every 
age, and every station they beset; from youth to gray tudn^ 
and from the peasant to the pnnce. 

Riches and pleasures are the chief temptations to cnnii- 
nal deeds. Yet those riches, when obtained, may very pos- 
sibly overwhelm ua with unforeseen miseries. Those plea> 
Bures may cut short ow health and life. 

He who is accustomed to turn aside from the world, and 
commune with hunself iji retirement, will, . sometimes at 
least, hear the trutlis which the n^ultitude do not tell him. 
A more sound instnicter will lift bis voice, and awaken witli- 
in the heart those latent suggestions, which the world had 
overpowered and suppressed. 

Amusement often becomes the business, mstead of the re- 
laxation, of young persons: it is then liighly pernicious. 

He that waits for an oj^ortunity to do much itX once, may 
breathe out his life in iilW wishes; and regret, in the laat 
hour, his useless intentions and bairen zeal. 

The spirit of ti-ue religion breathes mildness and affability. 
It gives a native, unaffected ease to the behaviour. It is so- 
cial, kind, and cheerful; iiur removed from that gloomy and 
illiberal superstition, which douds the hrow,. sharpens the 
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temper, dejecta die epirit, and tesicliea men to fit themselves 
for another norid, by neglecting the concerns of lliis. 

Revealnone of the secrets of thy friend. Be-fiiMiful la 
his interests. Forsake him not in danger. Abhor the 
thought of acquiri^ anj aiivantage by his prejudice. 

Man, always proaperatis, would be giddy and insolent ; 
always afflicted, would be euUen of deapondcnt, IIopc:! 
tmd team, joy and bottoit, are, therefore, eo blended In hia 
life, as both to give room for worldly pursuits, and to remll, 
from Ume to time, ttie admonitions of conscience. 

SECTION IV. 

TIME once past never returns: the tnomeot which is 
lost, is lost for over. 

There is nothing on earth so stable, as to assure as of ni>- 
dtsturbed rest ; nor to powerful as to afford us constant pro- 
tection. 

The house of feasting, too often becomes an avenue to 
the hoase of mourning. Shalt, to the licentious. Is the in- 
terval between them, 

Ir is ef great importance to ns, to form a proper estimate 
of human life; without either loading it with imaginary evils, 
or expecting from it greater ailvaiitages than it is able to yield, 

Amoi^ all our corrupt passions, there is a strong and inti- 
mate connexion. When anyone of them Is adopted into our la- 
mily,itseldom quits until it has fathered upon us all its kindred. 

Charity, like tiie aun, brightens every object on which it 
shinesj a censorious disposition casts every character into 
the darkest shade it will bear. 

Many men mistake the love, for the practice, of virtue; 
and are not so much good men, as the friends of goodness. ' 

Genuine virtue has a language that speaks to every heart 
throu^out the world. It is a language which is understood 
by all. In every region, every climate,'the homage paid to 
it is the same. In no one sentiment were ever mankind 
more generally agreed. 

The appearances of our security ar« freF[uentl7 deceitful. 

When our sky seems most settled and serene, in aoms un- 
ebsored qnartMr gathers die lltde blade cloud In which the 
tempest foments, and prepares to discharge itself on our bead. 

The man of true fortituiie may bri compared to the castle 
built on a rock, which defies the attoclra of the surrounding 
waters : the man of a ftteife and timorous spirit, to a kut 
placed on the shore, n^ch every wind ehidces, and evtf; 
v.ave overflows. 
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Nothing is so incoDsbtent nilh self-posaesaion aa violent 
nnger. It overpowera reason ; confouods our ideas ; Ah- 
torts tbe appearance, and blackens the colour of erery ob- 
ject. Bj tne storms which ft raises within, and by the ni-s- 
chiefa irhich it occasions without, it generallf brings on the 
passionate and rerengeful man, greater misery than he can 
bmg on the object of hia resentment. 

The palace of virtue has, in all ages, been represented as 
placed on the summit of a hit) ; iq the ascent of nhich, labour 
in requisite, and diiBculties are to be surmounted.; and where 
a conductor is needed, to direct our way, and to aid our steps. 

In judging of others, let us always- think the beat, and em- 
ploj die spirit of chaHty and candaur. But in judging of 
ourselves, we ought to be exact and severe. 

Let him who desires to see others happy, make haste to 
gire while his gitl can he enjoyed ; and remember, that every 
moment of delay takes away something from the value of his 
benefaction. And let him who proposes his own happiness' 
rct^ect, that while he forms his purpose, die day rol^ on, 
and " the night cometh, when no man ctm work." 

To sensual persons, hardly any thing is what it :^pcars to 
be ; and what flatters most, is ^v/aya farthest from reality. 
There are voices which sing around them ; but whose strains 
It'Jure to min. There is a banquet spread, where poison is 
in every dish. There is a couch which invites them to re- 
pose ; but to slumber upon it, is death. 

If we would judge whether a man is really happy, it is 
not solely to his houses and lands, to his equipage and his 
retinue ws are* to look. Unless we could see farther, and 
discern what joy, or what bitterness, his heart feels, we can 
pronounce little concerning him. 

The book is well written; and I have perused itwidiplea- 
sure and pro6t. It shows, first, that true devotion is ta- 
donal and well founded; next, that it is of the highest im' 

Siortance to every other part of religion and virtue; and, 
astly, that it is most conducive to our happiness. 

There is certainly no greater felicity, than to be able to 
look back on » life uselully and virtuously employed; to 
trace our own progress in existence, I^ such tokens as excite 
neither shame nor sorrow. It ought, therefore, to be the 
care of those who wish to pass their last hours with comfort, 
to lay up such a treasure of pleasing ideas, as shall suppoil 
the expenses of that time, which b W depend wholly upoL^ 
tbr ftioil ab-eady sc^uired^ 
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SECTION T. 
WHAT avEule the show of external liberty, to one who has 

lost the government of himselfl 

He that cannot live well to-daf , (says M aitial,) will be less 
qualified to live well to-morrow. 

Can we esteem that man prosperous, who is raised to- a 
situation which flatters bis pa^^sioos, but which corrupls his 
princi[des, disorders his temper, and finally oversets his vir- 
tue 1 •, 

What mi3er]t does the vicious man secretly endure ! — ,\d- 
versi^l how blunt are alt the arrows of thy quiver, ia com- 
parison with those of guilt I 

When we have no pleasure in goodness, we may with cer- 
t^nty conclude the reason to be, that our pleasure is all de- 
rived £rom an opposite quarter. 

How strangely are the opinions of men altered, by a change 
in their cen(fitiont 

How many have had reason to be thankful, for being dis- 
appointed in designs wt>ich they earnestly pursued, but which 
if successfijllyaccomplished, they have ^terwards seeu would 
have occasioned their ruin! 

What are the actions which afford in the rememOrance a 
rational satisTactiou? Are they the pursuits of sensual plea-- 
Bure, the riots of jollity, or die displays of shoi^ and vanityl 
PJo: I appeal to your hearta, my friends, if what you recol- 
lect with most pleasure, are not the innocent, the virtuous,. 
the honourable parts of your past Bfe. 

The present employment of time should I^equenlly he an- 
object ofthou^t. About what are we bow busied? What 
is the ultimate ecope of our present pursuits andcaresl Can 
we justify them to o.urselvesf Are Ihey likely to produce any 
thing' that will survive the moment, and bring fortU some fruit 
for niturity ? 

, Is it not strajige, (says an ingenious writer,) that some 
'persons should be so dehcate as not to bear a disagreeable 
picture in the house, and yet, by their behaviour, force 
every face they see about them,, to wear the gloom of uneaai- 
i)ess and discontent? 

If we are now. in health, peace, and safe^ ; without any 
particular or uncommon evils to afflict our condition ; what 
more can we reasonably took for in (his vain and uncert^n, 
world ? How tittle can the greatest prosperity add to such a 
state? Will any future situation ever make ua h»ppy, if now^ 
with so' few causes of gi'ief, we imagine ourael- es nii^crablet 
The evil lies in the state of our mindj not in our condition o# 
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fortune: and bj no atteratjon of drcumstanceB is likely to be 
remedied. 

When die love of unvrarrantable pleasuras, and of ricioos 
compajdon^ is allowed to amuae jonng penona, to engross 
their time, and to stir np their passions, the day, of ruin, — let 
them tal£e heed, and bewarel the day of irrecoverable ruin 
begins to draw mgfa. Fortune is squandered; health Is bro- 
ken; friends are oifended, affronted, estranged; aged pa- 
rents, perhaps, sent afflicted and mourning to dfe dust. 

On whom does Ume hang so heavily, a* on the elolhful 
and lazy? To whom are the hours so lingering? Who are 
so often devoured with spleen, and obliged to fly to ever)- 
eiqiedient, which can help Ihem to get rid of themselves t 
Instead of producing tranquilli^, indolence produces a fretful 
restlessness of mind ; gives rise to cravings which are never 
satiisiicd ; nourishes a sickly, effeminate delicacy which 
sours and corrupts every pleasure. 

SECTION Yl. 

WE liave seen &e husbandman scattet^ng his seed upon the 
furrowed ground! It springs up, is gathered into his bams, 
and crowns his labours wiUi joy and plenty. Thus the man 
\^ho distributes his fortune with genero^ty and prudence, is 
amply repaid hy the gradtude of those whom he obliges, by . 
the apprmiation of his own mind, and by the fovour of Ilea- 

Temperance, by fortifying the mind and body, leads to 
happiness ; intemperance, by ennvating them, ends gene- 
raUr in misery. 

Title and ancestry render a good man more illustrious ; 
but an ill one, more contemptible. Vice is infamous, though 
in a prince ; imd virtue honourable, though m a peasant. 

An elevated genius, employed in little things, appears (to 
use the simile of Longinus) like the sun in ms evening de- 
clination : be remits his splendour, but retains hie magnitude ; 
and pleases more, though he dazzles less. > 

If envious pe^e were to ask themselves, ivfacther diey 
would exchange their aitire Mtuationa with the persons en- 
vied, (I mean their minds, pasrions, notions, as well as their 
persons, fortunes, and dignities,) — I presume the self-love, 
common to human nature, would generally make them pre- 
fer their own condition. 

We have obliged some persons ; — very well ! — what would 
we have more? £9 not the couadouaneaa of doing good^a, 
euiRcdent reward? ' 
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Dc not hurt yourselvvB or otbers, by the pdrsuit of plea* 
fare. Consult ycur whole nature. Cooakler yourselves 
net only as sensitive, taut as rational beings ; not only as 
1 utiona), but social ; not only ra social, but inunortal. 

Art thou poor? — Show thyself active and industrious, 
peaceable and contented. Art thou wealthy T'~Show thy- 
self beneficent and charitable, condescending and humane. 

.Though religion removes not all the evils of life ; though 
it promises no continuance of undisturbed proq>erity, (nhich 
indeed it were not salutary for man always to enjoy,) yet, 
if it mitigates the erils which necessarily belong to our state. 
It may justly be said to ^ve "rest to them who labour and 
are heavy laden." 

What a smiling aspect does the love of parents and chil- 
dren, of brothers .and Asters, of friends and relations, give 
to every surrounding object, and every returning day ! With 
whnt a lustre does it gild even tiie small habitation, where 
this pUcid intercourse dwells! where snch scenes of heart- 
felt satisfaction succeed uninterruptedly to one another.) 

How many clear marks of benevolent intention appear 
^ery where around us! What aprofuslon of beau^ and 
ornament is poured forth on the t^ce of nature ! Wiat « 
magnificent spectacle presented to the view of man! What 
■upply contrived for hia "wants! TV"hat a variety of objects 
set before him, to gratify hia sensee, to employ his under- 
standing, to entertain his imaginatton, to cheer and gladden 
his heart! 

The hope of future happiness is a perpetual source of 
consolation to good men. Under trouble, it soothes their ' 
minda; amidst temptation, it supports their virtue ; and, in 
their dying moments, enables them to say, "0 death! where 
bthysdngi grave! where is thy victory 1" 

SECTION vn. 

AGESILAUS, long of Sparta, being asked, "What thlna* 
he thought moat proper for boys to learn," answered, 
*' Those which they ought to practise when they come to be 
men." A wiser than Age^aus ha^ inculcated the same 
sentiment: "Train up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it." 

A'h Italian philosopher expressed in his motto, that " time 
was his estate." An estate Indeed, which wiU produce no- 
thing without cultivation; but which will always abundantly'' 
repay the labouni of industry, and satisiy the most exlensiv^ 
dcKircs, If no part of it be siJTered to li« waste by negli?"" " 
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' ,lo be overrun with noxiouB planta, or U<d out for Bhow 
rather than use. 

.When Aristotle was asked, ' 
lelling a falsehood," he replied; 
Le speaks the truth." 

L'Estrange, in his Fables, tells ua that a niunber of 
frolicsome boys were one day watching frogs, at the side of 
a pond; and th^, as any of them put their heads above the 
ivater, they pelted them down again with stones. One of 
the frogs, appealing to the humanity of tiie hop, made this 
sinking observation; "Children, you do not consider, thw 
tlio^igh this may be eport to you, it is death to us," ' 

Sully, the great statesman of France, always retained at 
Lis table, in his most prosperous days, the same frugality (o 
which he had been accustomed in eariy Bfe. He ivas fre- 
t]uently reproached, by the courtiers, for his simpl'city ; but 
he used to reply to them, in the words of an ancient philoso- 
piier : " If the guests are men of aense, there is sufiiricnt 
for 'Jiem; if they are not, I can very well dispense with 
tiieir company." 

Socrates, thou^ primarily attentive to the Culture of ]!>s 
niir.d, was not negligent of his extemsj appearaocc. HJ9 
cleanliness resulted from those ideas of order and decency, 
Hiiich governed all his actions ; and die care which he took 
of his health, from his desire to preserve hia mind frep and 
tran'piil. 

■Eminently pleasing and honourable was the friendship 
between David and Jonathan. " I am distressed for thee, 
my brother Jonathan," said the plaintive and surviving Da- 
vid ; " very pleasant hast thou been to me : thy love for me 
ivaa wonderful ; passing the love of women." 

Sir Philip Sidney, at the battle near Zutphen, was wound- 
ed by a musket ball, which broke the bone of his thigh. 
lie was carried about a mile and a half, to the camp; and 
being fwnt with the loss of blood, and probatdy parched 
ivith thirst through the heat of the weather, he called for 
drink. It was immediately brought to him; but as he was 
putting the vessel to his moulh, a poor wounded soldier, 
who happened at that instant to be carried by him, looked up 
to it with wishful eyes. The gallant and generous Sidney 
took the bottle Irom his mouth, and delivered It to the.s^t- 
dier, saying, " Thy necessity is yet greater than mine." 

Alexander the Great demanded of a pirate, whom he had 
taken, by wh;^ right he infested the seas? " By the aan^e 
right," replied he, "that Alexander enslavM ihe worid. 
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But I am called a robber, because I hare only one FrnaD 
vessel; and he is styled a conqueror, because he commiuiijs 
g-reat fleets and armies." We too often judge of men by 
the splendour, and not by the merit of their actions, 

Antonius Pius, the Roman Emperor, was an amiable and 
good man. When an; of his courtiers attempted to inflame 
him with a passion for militaiy gloiy, he used to answer: 
"That he mgre desired the preserTation of one subject, than 
the destruction of a thousand enemies. 

Men are too often ingeniouB in making themselves misera- 
ble, by aggravating to their own fancy, bnyond bounds, all 
die evils which they endure. They compare themselves with 
none but those whom they imag-ine to be more happy; and 
complain, that upon them alone has fallen the whole load of 
human sorrcivs. Would they look with a more Impartial 
eye on the world, they would see themselves surrounded nith 
Eulferers; and find that they are only drinking out of that 
mixed cup, which Providence has prepared for all. "I 
will restore thy daughter again to lUe," said sui eastern sage 
to a prince who grieved immoderately for the loss oft beloved 
child, "provided thou art able to engrave on her tomb, 
the names of three persons who have never mourned." The 
prince made inquiry after such persons ; but found the in* 
quiry vain, and was silent 

SECTION vni. 

HE that hath no rule over his own spirit, is like a cit^ 

that is broken down, and without walls. 

A soft answer tumeth away wrath ; hut grievous words stir 
up angir. 

Better is a dinner of herbs where love ie, Uian a stalled ox, 
and hatred therewith. 

Pride goeth before destrvctiOD; and a haughty spirit be- 
fore a fall. 

Hear counsel, and receive instruction, that thou mayeVt 
be truly wise. . 

Faithful are the wounds of a friend ; but the kisses of an 
enemy are deceitful. Open rebuke, is better than secret love. 

Seest Ihou a. man wise in his own conceitl There is more 
hope of a fool than of him. 

He that la alow to finger, is better than -the mighty; wtd 
he that ruleth liis Spirit, than he that faketh a city. 

He that bath pity on the poor, lendeth to the Lord j that 
ivbich he hath given, will he pay Wm again. 
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If thina otemy be fawigiT, give him jiread to.eat; audit 
be he thirsty, give lum water to diink. 

He that plaated the ear, shall he notJtear?. He that ibrmed 
the eye, diaU he not see ? 

I have been young, and now I am jold; yet have I never 
seen the ri^teoua forsaken, nor bis seed b^ing bread. 

It is b^ter to be a door-Jieeper in the bouse of the Lord, 
than to dwell in the tents of wickedness. 

I have seen the wicked in great power; and.sprcading him- 
self like a green bay-tree. . Yet he passed away ; I eougtd 
him, but be could not be found. 

limpfj is the man that findeth wisdom. Ijesgth of days 
bin ben right hand; and in her leil band, riches and ho- 
fiour : her ways are ways of pleasanUiess, and all her paths 
ate peace. 

IIow good and how pleasant it ia for brediren to dwell together 
in unity ! It is like precious ointioent; like the dew of Her- 
mon, and the dew that descended upon ihe mountains of Zioni.. 

iW sluggard will not plough by reason of the cold; be 
duH tberef(»« beg in h^est, and have notbhig. 

I went by the field of the slothful, and fay the vineyard ot 
the man .void of understanding: and lo! it was all grown 
o^u* with thoms ; neules had covered its face ; and the stone 
wall was broken down. Then I saw, and considered it 
well: I looked upon It, and received insLruction. 

HonouraUe age ia act that which etandeth in length of 
time; nor that vrfuch is measured by number of years: but 
wixdomisthegrayhairtoman; andanunspottedHfeisoldage. 

Solomon, my eon, Icoow thou tlie God of thy fathers; and 
Bwe him with a perfect heart and with a willing mind. If 
thou seek him, he will be found of thee ; but if uou foreaka 
him, he will cut thee off for ever. 

SECTIOPr IX. 

TUAT every day has its pains and stnrows ia mdversaOy ' 
eiqwrienoed, and ahaost unireraally confessed. But let us 
not attend only to mournful truths: if we look impartially 
about us, we shall Sad, that every day has likewise its plea- 
aitres and its joys. 

We should cheric^ sentimeMa of i^arlty towards all men. 
The Author of all good, nsvriahes onicb |dety and virtue in 
hearts diat are unliAowa to us; Andbrinlds repentance ready 
to spring up among coany whom we consider as reprotntes. 

No one out^ht tA consider himself as inri^aificantjn the 
si|^t of his Cn^ator. In 9ur sevwat stations, we are aU sent 
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fbrttt to b« labourers In the v ln cyarf of onr heavenly Fatber. 
Everf man has hia wortc allotted; his talent comnutted to 
hiin ; by the due imprDvemeat of which he may, In one 
way or other, serre God, promotB virtue, and be uaelbl in 
die woiid. 

The love of pruae ahouid be preserved under pn^t^ nib- 
ordlnation to tile principle of duty. In itself, it is a ureful mo- 
tive to action; but when allowed to extend its Influence to« 
far, it comipta the whole character, and produces gtdlt, dis- 
grace, aiid miaery. To be entirely destitute of it, is a defect; 
To be povemed by it, is depravity. The proper adjustment 
of the several principles of action in human nature is a majt- 
ter that deserves our hi^est attention. For when any one 
of them becomra either too weidi or too strong, it endaugen 
both our virtoBwid our happiness. 

The desires and passions of a vicious man, bavin; once 
olitalned . an unlimit»3 sway, trample him under their feet. 
They make him feel that he is subject to various, contrwlio 
toi7 and imperious masters, who oflen puU Hta different 
ways. His soul is rendered fba receptacle of many repug- 
nant and jarring dispositiona ; and reeemblea aome barbaroua 
country, cantoned out into different principalities, which ara 
continually waging war on one anotner. 

Diseases, poverty, disappointment, and diame, are far 
from being, in every instance, the unavoidable doom of man. 
They are much more frequently ^e ofTspring of his own mi»> 
^t^ded choice. Intemperance engenders disease, sloth pro- 
'diices poverty, pride creates disappointments, and dishonesty , 
exposes to shame. The ungovemed passions of men be- 
tray them into a thousand foffiea ; their follies into crimes ; 
and their crimes into misfortunes. 

When we reflect on the many distreases which abound in 
human life ; on the scanty propor^on of faappiness which any 
man is here allowed to enjoy; on the smaU diflierence which 
die diversity of fortune muces on that scanty prc^ortioa ; It ia 
BtuqiriBing, tliat envy riiould ever have been a prevalent passion 
among men, much more that it should have prevailed among 
Christans. Where so much is suifered in common, little 
room is left for envy. There is more occasion for pi^ and 
sympathy, and an inclin^on to assist each other. 

At our first setting out in We, when yet unacquainted with' 
die world and its snai'es, when every pleasure enchants with 
its smile, and every object ^inea with the gloss of novelty^ 
let us beware of the seducing ^ipearai^ceB wlucb surround 
and recollect what others have watered iroin the pow 
\ ^ 
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beubtrODg dedre. If we diow *aj paasimi, even tiiougb 
it he esteemed innocent, to acanire an abaolgte ascenduit, 
oar inward peace will be impaired. But if anynUcb bt» 
Uie taint of guilt talie early poseeeMou of our mind, we may 
date, from taat moment, tite. ruin of our tranquillity. 

Every man has some darting passion, wbwh generally af- 
fords tbe first introduction to vice. The irregular gratifica^ 
tions into whidi it occa^onally seduces him, appear under 
tbe form of venial weaknesses; and are iodulsed, in the, bet 
ginning, yehla scrupulousness and reserve. But, by longer 
practice, these reetr^nts weaken, and the power of habit 
growa. One rice brings is another to its aid. By a aort of 
natural afBnity Ihey connect and entwine themselves toge- > 
ther ; till ih^ rotrts come to be spread wide and deep over 
all tbe BouL 

SECTION X. 

WHENCE arises tbe misery of tlus present world 1 It is 
.not owing to our cloudy atmoBphere, our changing seasons, 
and Inclradent alcies. It is not owing to the debility of our 
bodies, or to tbe unequal ^stribution of the goods of for- 
tune. Amidst all disadvantagea of this kind, a pure, a stead- 
fast, and enlightened mind, possessed of sUvng virtue, could 
enjoy itself in peace, and smile at the impotent assaults of 
fortune and tbe elements. It is within ourselves that misery 
has fixed its seat. Our disordered hearts, our guilty pas- 
sions, our riolent prejudices, and mif^laced de^rea, are the 
instraments of the trouble wblcb we ^ure. Thesesharpen 
(be darts which adversi^ would otfaerwise point in vEun 
against us. 

While the vain and the licentious ore revelling . in the 
midst of extravagance and riot, how little do they think of 
those scenes of sore distress ^icb are passing at thatma- 
ment tlirou^out the world; multitudes strolling for a popr 
subsistence, to support the wife and children whom they lov^, 
and who look up to them with eager eyes for that bread 
which diey can hardly {Hroeure; multitudes groaning vndor 
ricknesa in desolate cottages, untended and unmourned ; 
many, apparently in a better rituation of life, pining away hi 
secret ^^ concealed griefe; families weeping over the be- 
loved fTiends whom they hare lost, or in all the bittuuess, 9f 
mffuish, bidding those who are just eiqtiring tbe last adieu. 

Never adreiifure on too near an approach to what Is evQ. 
familiarize not yoursdres with it, in die slightest instances, 
Wilhaut teu. LiMen wUi rerereuoe to werj reprehensutn 
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ofcoDBdieRCe; and preKrre die most qtddc nid oecante Een- 
nibUi^ to right uid wrong. If erer yoar mond imiweasioiis 
begin to decay, and your nabmd abhoirence of guilt to les- 
sen, you have groimd to dread tbat th« raia of vktue b fast 
^proactung. 

Bj dlsappoinbnents and trials the violence of cur pas- 
sions is tamed, and our minds are formed to sotnrietr and re- 
flection. In the Tarietiea of life, occasioned I7 the vicis^ 
tndes of worldly fortane, we are inured to habits botii «f the 
active and the Butferin; viitues. Haw mn^ soever we conw 
plain of the vanity of the world, (acts plainly abow, that if its 
vanity were less, it could not answer th^ purpose of aalutaiy 
discipline. Unaatisfactory aa it is, ita pleasures are stiU too 
apt to comipt our hearts. How fatal dten most the conse- 
quences have been, had it yielded us more complete enjo^ 
mentl If, with all its troubles, we are in danger of being too 
much attached to it, how entirely' would it have seduced oitr 
affections, if no troubles had been mingled wilb its pleasures? 

In seasons of distress or difficulty, to abandon oivselves 
todejection.caniesnoinarkof agreator awortbyiaind. Inr 
stead of sinldng under trouble, and declaring "that his soul is 
weary of life," it becomes a wise and a good man, in tbe 
evil day, with firmness to maintain his post: to bear up 
ftgainat the storm ; to have recourse to thnse^vantages wbicn, 
in the worst of times, are always left to integrity and virtue ; 
and never to give up the hope that belter days may yet arise. 

How many young persons have at first set out in the wortd 
with excellent dispositions of heart; generous, charitable, 
and humane; kind to their friends, and amiable among all 
with whom they had intercourse! And yet how often have 
we seen all tho^ fine appearances unhaopily blasted in tbe 
progress of life, merely through the innuence of loose and 
corrupting pleasures : and those very persons, who promised 
'once to be blesKUgs to the world, sunk down, in the end, 
:to be the burden and nuisance of society 1 

The most commoa propensity of mankind, Is to store &• 
turi^ with whatever is agreeable to them; especially in &ose 

Seriods of life, when imagingition is lively, and hc^ b ar- 
ent. Looking forw^ to the year now beginning,' they are 
, ready to promise themselves much, from dke foundsttoaa of 
prosperity which they have laid ; irom the ftiead^ps add 
connexions which ^ey have secured; and trom the plans of con- 
duct which they have formed. Alaal how deceitful do a^ 
these dreams of happmess often prove ! While many are p-- 
lug in secret to their hearts, " To>monow shall be as t)*' 
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awl mon abuadandj," ive an obUged in return to s^ to 
Ifaem; "Boast not 7onnelvee of t9-ou»TOW fw f ou. wiOw 
not wbat a dt^ mt^ bifaig forth !" 



ClUPTER U. 
J^ARRSTIVE PIECES. 

SECTION L 

JVo rank or poutasiona can make the guilty mind happy. 

DIONTSITJS, the tjrwit of Stdly, was far from being 
tiappy, Plough he possessed ^reat richee, and all the plea* 
aures nhich wealth and power could procure. Damocles, 
one of his flatterers, deceived \>j these specious appearancea 
of happicesB, took occasion to comptiment him on we extent 
of his power, hie treasures, and royal magnificence ; and 
declared that no ntonai'tdk had ever been greater or happier 
than Bionfuns. 

2 "Hast diou adniud, Damocles," says the Idng, " to 
taste this haziness; and to know, by eqierience, 'mat, the 
enjimiienta are, of n4iich thou hast ao high an idea?" Da- . 
ma^es, with joy, accepted the offer. The king ordered that 
a royal banouet should be prepared, and a ^Id^ sofa, cover- 
ed with ridi embvOideiT, placed for his lavourite. Side- 
boarda, loaded with .gold and silver plate, of immense viJue, 
were erraiiged in the anaitment. 

3 Fagea of eztraordinarf beauty were ordered to attend 
his table, and to obey Ids commands widi the ubuoet readi* 
oese, and the most profoand sobmisaitMi. • Fragrant obt- 
ments, duplets of flowers, and rich periumes, were added 
:lo the entertainment. The table was loaded trith the most 
cxnujate delleades of every kind. Damocles, intoxicated 
rdth pleasure, fanded himself amonpt superior beings. 

4 But iolhemidst of all this happiness, aslie lajindu^ng 
himself in state, he sees let^nn bum the oelling, exBcUy 
(iver his head, a glltt^ing sword hong [by a sln^e hair. 
The nght of impending deatnictio* pat a «p^Aj end to his 
joy and revelling. T^ pomp of hb .aUendanoe, the glit 
ter of the carved plate, ana 4he delicacy of the viand^oeaM 
to aftird him anyfikwuie. 

& He dreada to atietch forth bis band to the t^e. Qe 
throws off the gwUnd of Eosea. He besteus to remore front 
his daogeraua sltuatioiii andearaeatly eittreati Oe icii^ la. 
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restore bim to his former hnmble condhtoD, hnring no destn 
to enjof'any longer a bappinesa lo terrible. 

6 By tiaa device, Dionyuus intimated to DsnMcIe*, how 
miserable he was in the midst of all hie treudrea ; ukI ip 
possession of all the honours and eqjt^menta wtuch roytHf 
could bestow. ciexKO. 

SECTION U. ' 

C^mtge of exttntai condition » often adotne to nMti*. . 
IN the days of Joram, king of Israel, flouriahed the prophet 
^^liaha. Hia character waa so emixient, and hia fiime so 
.widely spread, that Benhadad, the king of Syria, thoo^ an 
idolater, sent to consult him, concerning the issue of a di»- 
. tamper vrhich threatened bis life. The meEsenger emplt^ed 
on Uiis occasion was Hazael who appears to have been (mfl 
' of the princes, or chief men of the Syrian court. 
- 2 Charged with rich gifts from the king, he presents turn- 
self before the prophet ; and accosts bim in terras of the higb- 
est respect. During die coniierence which they held toge- 
ther, £liaha fixed his eyes steailfaBtly on the countenance of 
^azael, and discerning, by a prophetic f^urit, his ftttine ^- 
jranny and cruelty, he could not contain himself from bursting 
^to a flood, of tears, 

. 3 WhenHazael, in surpTise, inquired into the cause of disi 
sudden emotion, the prophet plainly infonned him of the 
crimes and barbarities, which he fwesaw that he would afters 
.y/arda commit. The soul of Haza^ abhorred, at this t&ne, 
.fHoB thoughts of cruelty. Uncorrupted, as yet, by ambition 
or greatness, hia indignation rose at being ibou^t cap^le of 
Vihe savage actions which the prot^ 1^ mentioned; and, 
i.with much warmth, be replies: "Sutwhatt Is thy servant a 
■ lipgt that he should do this great thingi" 

4 Elisba makes no return, but to point out a remarkable 
-change, which was to take place in his condition: "The Lord 
hath shown me, that thou shall be king over Syria." In 
tlie course of time, all that had been predicted came to pass. 
, lia^ael ascended the throne, and ambition took possession 
of his heart. "He smote the children of Israel in alt their 
«oast4>. He opiHvsaed them during all the days of king Je- 
hoahaz;" and, from what is lefl on recordof bis aetions^he 
■plainly appears to have proved, what the prophet foresaw him 
io be, a man of violence, cniel^, and blow. 
, , & In this passage of history an object Is presented, wh><^t' 
deserves our serious attenlioii. We behold a man r 
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mte sUt« of Ufp, could not took upon certfdn crimes wMiout' - 
surprise and horror; who knew bo little of himself, as to be- 
Ueve it aapoariblo for bim ev«r to be concerned in comsiitting- 
them} that sune mas, by a change of condition, and an un- 
guaidsd stale of mind, tranafonned in all his sentimentB ; and 
IS he row in greatnesa rising aiso in guilt ; tiU at last he - 
completed that whole character of ioiquitjr, \rhich be once 
detested. blaib. 

SECTION in. 

M taistry of pride. 
apposed to be the prince known 
by the name of Artas^rxes, had 
ty in his kingdom, Haman, an 
I the ancient emnitf (^ his race 
tqvpeats, irom what is recorded 
7 mcked minister. Raised to 
oaplojed his power sdlely for the 

le possessed were next to royal, 
. . his pride was erery day fed with that aerrile homage, which 
is pectiliar to A^llc courts ; and all the servants of Uie king 
prostrated themaelvea before him. In the midst of thie gene- 
ral adulation, one person only stooped not to Hanian. 

3 This was IHordecal the Jew; who, knowing this Apia- 
leldte to be an enemy to the people of God, and, with virtu- 
ous indignation, deniising thai insolence of promeri^ with 
wliich he saw tdm tilled up, " bowed not, nor did him rere- 
reoce." Oo this a^ipearanee of disrespect from Mordecai, 
Haman "was full of wralh; but he thought acorn to lay hands 
on Mordecai alone." Personal revenge was not anffident 
lo satisfy him. 

4 So violent and black were his pasafoas, that he resolved 
to exterminate the whole nation to which Mordecai belonged. 
Abuang, for this cruel purpose, the favour of his credulovs 
sovereign, he obtained a decree to be sent forth, that against 
a certEun day, all the Jewa throughout the Persian dominions 
should be put to the sword. 

5 Meanwhile, confident of success, and blind to approadi> 
Ing ruin, he continued emlting in his prosperity. Invited by 
A&ouems to a royal bantjnet, which Esther, the queen bad 
prepared, " he went forth, that day JOTful, and with a glad 
neart." But behold how alight an incident was sufficient to 
Boisas Ids joyt As he went forth, he ssw Mordecai in the 
king's gate; Uti observed, that he stiU refused to do him 
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honuwe. ■' He stood not up, nor wu moved for him;" al- 
though he well knew the fonmdable dedgni whidi Haman 
waa ppeparmg to execute. 

6 One private man, who despised his greotneaB, and dE»- 
dained eubmiaaion, while a whole kuigdom trembled .b«£M« 
bun; one spirit, phich the utrpost stretch of hia poww 
could neither subdue nor humble, blasted his triumphB. 
His whole aoul was shaken with a storm of passion. Wrath, 
pride, and desire of revenge, rose into fuiy. Wth ££Scultj- 
he restrained himself in public ; but as soon as he came to hii 
own house, be was forced to disclose the agonjr of his mind. 

7 He ^thered together his friends and family, with Ze- 
resh his wife. "He told them of the glory of his riches, aad 
the multitude of his children, and of all the things wbereJa 
the king had promoted him; and how he had advanced him 
above &» princes and servants of the king. He said, mcve- 
over, Tea, Esther the queen, suffered no man to come in 
with the king, to the banquet that she had prepared, but my- 
self; and to-morrow also am I invited to her with the king." 
AAer all this pre»nble, what is the conclusionT "Yet all 
this availetb me nothing, so long as I see Mordecai the 
Jew sitting at the king's gate." 

8 The sequel of Haman's. history I shall not now pursue. 
It might afford matter for much instruction, by the conspicu- 
ous justice of God in hia fall and punishment. But contem- 
plating only the singular ^tuation, in which the expressions 

, just quoted present him, and the violent agitation of his mind 
which they display, the following reflections naturally arise: 
How miserable is rice, when one guilty passion creates so 
much tormenti how nnavailing Is prosperi^, when in the 
height of it, a single disappointment can destroy the relish of 
all its pleasures I how weak is human nature, which, in the 
ahBence of real, is thus prone to form to itself imaginary - 

woes I BLAIB. 

SECTION IT. 

Ladji Jims Gray. 
THIS exeellent personage was descended from the royal 
Hue of Endand by both her parents. She was carefully edu- 
cated in £e ptinciplei of the reformation; and her wisdom 
and virtue ratdared her « dtining.exan^le to her sex. But 
it was her lot (oo^ntmueenly a short period on this stage «f 
btiog; for, in «ai4y liCi^ sh« fell a sacrifice to the wiM am- 
mtioa of the (hik» «f Nortfaumberiand, who prcNDioted a mar- 
ri^ brtween her and his son, lord . Gjiilford Dudl'- 
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raised her to the ^throne oT England, in oppondoa to the 
righta of Mary and' Elizabeth. 

2 At the time of their marriage, she was only about ei|^ 
teen yeprs of age, and her huBband waa abo very young; a 
aeaaon of life very unequal to oppose the interested views of 
artful and aspiring men ; who instead of exposing them to 
danger, should have been the protectors of uieir innocence 
and youth. 

3 This extraordinar]^ yonng person, besides the solid en- 
dowments of piety and virtue, possessed the most engaging 
disposition, the most accomplished parts; and being of an 
eooal age with king Edward VI. she had received all her 
education with him, and seemed even to possess a greater fa- 
cHity in acquiring every part of manly and classical literature. 

4 She bad attained a linowledge of the Roman and Greek 
languages, as well as of several modern tongues ; had passed 
most of her time in an application to learning ; and express- 
ed a great indifference for other occupations and amusements 
usual. with her sex and station. 

5 Roger Ascham, tutor to the lady Elizabeth, having at 
one time paid her a visit, found her employed in reading 
Plato, while the rest of the family were engaged in a party 
of hunting in the park ; and Upon his admiring the singularity , 
of her choice, she told him that she " received more plea- 
sure from that author, than the others could reap from aji 
their sport and gaiety." 

6 Her heart, replete with this love of literature and sen- - 
ous studies, and with tenderness towards her husband, who 
was deserving of her afleclion, bad never opened itself to the 
llaUering allurements of ambition ; and the infomiatioD of 
her aimincement to the throne was by no means agreeable 
to her. She even refused to acoept the crown ; pleaded the 
preferaWe right of the two princesses ; expressed her dread 
of the consequences attendmg an enterprise so dangcrou^ 
not to say criminal ; and deured to remcun in that private 
station in which she was bom. 

7 Overcome at last With the entreaties, rather than rea- 
sons, of her father and father-in-law, and, above all, of 
her husband, she submitted to their will, and waa prevailed 
on to relinquish her own judgment. But her elevation was 
of ver^ short continuance. The nation declared for queen 
Haiy ; and the lady Jane, after wearing the vain paseantij 
of a crown during ten days, returned to a private lite, wi& 
much more satismtipn than ahs felt when royalty was teii- 
dered to her. 
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8 Queen Vmj, who sppean to have been ineiqmble of 
■genewBilj' or clemency, aetemtfned to remove enrj per- 
son, from whom the leaet danger could be apprehendedi 
Warning was, therefore, given to ladj Jane to prepare for 
death ; n doom which she had eiqtected, and ivbich the Ii^ 
nocence of her life, as well as the iniBfortunes to wUch she 
bad been eiqtoced, rendered no unwelcome newa to her. 

9 Hie ([ueen'a big'Oted zeal, under colour of tender mercy 
to^ the priaoner'e soul, induced her to send priests, who me- 
dicated her with perpetual disputation ; and even a retrieve of 

three days was granted her, in hopes that she would be per- 
suaded, during that time, to pay, by a. timely conversion to 
popery, some regard to her etenml welfare. 

10 Lady Jane had presence of mind, in those melancholy 
circumstances, not only to defend her religion by solid «rgH< 
ments, but also to write a letter to her Bister, in the Greieli 
language, in which, besides sending her a copy of the Scrip- 
tui-es in Uiat tongue, she exhorted her to mahitaiu, in evny 
fortune, a like steady perseverance. 

11 On the day of her execution, ber budjand, lord Guil- 
ford, desired permission to see her ; but she refused her con- 
sent, and sent him won), that the tenderness of their part- 
ing, would overcome the fortitude of both ; and would too 
much unbend tiieir minds from that constancy which their 
approachinc end retwired of tbem. Their separation, she 
said, wouU be only tor a moment, and they would soon re- 
inin each other in a scene, where their affections would be 
forever umted ; and vdiere death, dia^pointment, and mis- 
fortune s, could no longer have access to them, or disturb 
their eternal fdicity. 

12 It had been mtended to eorecute the lady Jane and lord 
Guilford .together on the same scsLfTold, at Tower Hill ; but 
the council, dreading the compadsion of the people for th^ 
youth, beauty, innocence, and noble birth, changed their 
orders, and gave directions tiiat she should be beheaded within 
■Jhe verge of^e 3\)wer. 

13 She saw ^ hutfaand led to exetnition ; and, harii^ 
.^ven bim freHi tiie window some token of her remembrance, 
«ie wafted Tvithtrang nH lity tin her own ^pointed hour ahouM 
bring her ts s li^ fate. She even saw hb headless body car- 
ried back in & cajt; ajid found herself more coiumed by 

. the reports wtdch tiit heard of the constancy nf his end, 
than shaken by so tender and melancholy a spectacle. 

14 Sir Jnim <bge, comtable of tbe Tower, when be led 
■htr to eEccKtinn, dedred lier to bestow on hfan acme " 
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prcMiit, T^ch he mig^ ksep as a peipebiat memorial of her. 
She gttve htm her table^booK, in wfaich sh« had jnst written 
three sentcoces, on accing her fansband'a dead body; one io 
Greek, another in Latin, a third in En^t^ 

15 The purport of them was, "that human justice was 
against his body, but the Divine Mercy would be favourable 
to his sou) ; and Uiat if her fault deserved puni^unent, her 
yondi, at least, and her imprudence, were worthy of excuse ; 
and diat God and posterity, she tnieted, would show her fa- 
vour." On the scaffold, she made a speech to the by-staiid" 
em, in which the mildness of her dispoeition ted her Eo take 
lite blame entirely on herself, without uttering one complaint 
aginst the severity with whicji she had been treated. 

IG She BEud, that her offence wa», not that she bad laid 
her band upon the crown, but that she had not rejected it 
with sufficient constancy ; that she had leas erred dirough 
ambition than through reverence to ber parents, whom she 
bad been taught to lore and obey: that da willingly re- 
ceived death, as the only satisfaction which she could now 
■nalie to the injured state ; and though ber infringement of 
the laws bad been constrained, she would show, by her *oI- 
uiitary submiaaiou to their sentence, that Aa was desirous to 
atone for that disobedience, into which too much Glial piety 
had betrayed her : that she had justly deserved this punisli- 
meut, for being made the instrument, though the unwilling 
instrument, of the ambition of others ; and that dte story of 
her life, she hoped, might at least be useful, 1^ proving that 
innocence excuses not great misdeeds, if tltey tend in iay way 
to the destruction of the commouwealth. 

17 After uttering these words, she caused herself to be 
di«vbed by tier women, and with a steady, serene counte- 
nance, submitted herself to the executioner. bvhe. 
SECTION T. 
Ortogrml ; or, the voHibf of ridttt. 

AS Ortogrul, of Basra, was one day wandering aloog die 
streets of Bagdat, musing oa the vanetiea of merchandise 
which the shops opened to Itis view, and ^serving the dif- 
ferent occupations which busied the multitude on entry side^ 
he was awnliened from the tranquillity of medltadon, by a 
crowd diat obstructed his passage. He raised his eyes, and 
Bftw the cUef ^ier ^o, hav&g returned from Ae divan, 
was enterii^ bis palace. 

2 Ortogml tmngled with the attendants; and, beii^ BUp- 
poaed to have some petition far the vizoel^, wM pefimtted to 
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enter. lie Burvejed the fmadouanew tf the apaitecnts, ad- 
mired the walla hung wi^ golden tapMtiy, and the floors 
covered with siUcen carpets ; and deepbed Uie aitnple oeat- 
nesa of bb own little habitation. 

3 " Surely," eaid he to himself, " this palace is the aeai n{ 
happiness ; where pleasare succeeda to pleasure, and dis- 
content and sorrow can hare no admission. Whatever na-< 
ture has provided for the delight of sense, is here spread farik 
to be enjojBd. What can moitals hope or imagine, which 
the master of this palace has not obtainedl The dishes of 
luxury cover hia table! the voice of harmony hills him in his 
boirers ; be breathes theL fn^rance of the groves of Java> 
and sleeps upon the down of the c^nets of the Ganges. 

4 He speaks, and his mandate is obeyed ; he wishes, and 
his wish b graUfied; all whom be sees, obey him, and oil 
whom he hears, flatter him. How diflerent, O, Oiiogrul, 
is thy condition, who fitt doomed to the perpetuaj tonneuts 
of unaatUiied desire; and who hast no amusement in thy 
power, that can witUnotd thee from thy own reflections ! 

b They tell thee that thou art wise i but what does wisdom 
avail with poverty ? Pfone will flatter the poor] and the wise 
have very little power of flattering themselves. That man is 
surely the moat wretched of the song of wretchedness, who 
lives with his own faults and folUes always before him ; and 
who has none to reconcile hun to himself by praise and vene- 
ration. I have long sought content, and have not found it-, 
I will from this moment endeavour to be rich." 

6 Full of his new resolution, he shut himielf b hia cham- 
ber fbr six months, to deliberate how he should, gcow rich. 
Ue sometimes purposed to ofler himself as a counsellor to one 
of the kmgs of India ; and at others resolved to dig for dia- 
monds in me mines of Golconda. 

_ 7 One day, after some hours passed in vic^eat fluctuation 
of opinion, sleep insensibly seized him in bis chair. He 
dreamed that he was ranging a desert counttj, in search of 
tfffpB one that might teach him to grow rich ; and, as he stood 
on the top of a bill, shaded with cypress, in doubt wlu[her 
to direct his steps, his fadier appeared on a «iddea standing 
before him. " Ortogrul," siiid the old man, "I know thy 
peifileXJty i list^ to thy father i turn thuie eyes on the oppo- 
rite mounUin." 

6 Ortogrul looked, and saw a tonent tumbling down the 
Tocks, roaring with the noise of thunder, and scattering its 
foam on the Impending woods. "Xow," said bin fidher, 
" btdiold the vallt^ that lies betweea the biUs." (}> 
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ouked, and espied a little well, out of whdch Usued b am'sdl 
rivulet " Tell me now," said his father, "dost thou wish 
for sudden affluence, that may pour upon thee like the moun- 
talu torrent ; or for a slow ?tM gradW increase, reacmbling 
the rill gliding from the well ?" 

9 " Let me be quickly rich," sad Ortogrulj "let the 
Igolden stream be quick and violent," " Look around thee," 
Kaid his father, " once agEun." Ortogrul locdced, and per- 
ceived tlie channel of the torrent dry and diiaty ; but foliow- 
ing the rivulet from the well, he traced it to a wide lake, 
which the supply, slow and constant, kept always full. lie 
awoke, and determined to grow rich by silent profit, and per- 
severing industry. 

10 Ilav-ing sold his patrimony, he engaged in merchandise; 
and in tnenty years purchased lands, on which he raised -a 
tiotise, equal in sumptuousness to tbat of the vizier; to this 
mansion he invited all the ministers of pleasure, expecting to 
enjoy all the felicity which he had Imagined richesable toafford. 
Leisure soon made him weary of himself, and he longed to 
oq persuaded that he was great and happy. He was cour- 
teous and liberal; he gave alt that approached him hopes 
of pleasing hini, and all who should please him, hopes of 
being rewiirded. Every art of praise wis tried, and every 
source of adulator; fiction was exhausted. 

11 Ortt^rul hedrd his flatterers without delight, because 
lie foundhimselfuofible to believe them. His own faeart told 
liim its frailties ; his own understanding reproached him 
with his faults. " How long," said he, with « deep sigh, 
"have I been labouring in vain to amass we^b, which at 
last b useless ! Let no man hereafler wish to he rich, who is 
already too wise to be flattered." dk, johnson. 

SECTION VL 
Tkt HiU of Seiettce. i; 

IN that season of the year, when the serenity of the 3^, 
the various (hiita which cover the ground, the discoloured 
.foliage of die trees, and all the sweet, but fading graces ojf 
ioniiring autumn, open the mind to benevolence, ai^ iimoai 
it for contemplation, I was wandering in a beautiful and n^ 
mantle country, till curiosity began to give way to wearinessj 
and I sat down on the fragment of a rock overgrowu witb 
roOBB ; where the rustling of the falling leaves, the dashing 
of waters, and the bum of the distant ci^, soothed iny mind 
taito a most perfect tranquillity i and deep iuaensibly stole 
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upon me, aa I was iadulging die agiettdilc meiies, iriiieli 
Uie objecta around me natorally inspired. 

2 I immediately found myself in a vast extended plain, m 
6ie nuddle of which arose a mountain, higher than I had be- 
fore any conception of. It was covered with a multitude of 
people, chieBy youlh ; memy of whom pressed forward with 
the liveliest expression of ardour in their countenance, though 
the way was in many places, steep and iHfficuit. 

3 I observed tlioae nho had but just begun to climb the 
hill, thooglrt themselves not far from the top ; imt as they 

■ proceeded, new hills were continually rising to theu-view; 
and the sunmiit of |he hiehest they contd before discern, 
seemed hut the. foot of ano£er, till the mountiun at length ^'- 
■ peared to lose itself in the doijda. 

4 As I was gazing on these things with astonishment, a 
friendly instructer suddenly appeared : " The mountain be- 
fore thee," said he, " is me Hill of Sdence. On tiie top is 
the temple of Truth, whose head is above the clouds, and a 
veil of pure light covers her face. Observe the ^x>gress of 
her votaries ; be silent and attentive." 

5 After I had noticed a variety of objects, I turned my 
eyes towards the multitudes who were climbing the steep as- 
cent; and observed amongst them a youth of a lively look, a 
piercing eye, and something fiery and irregular in ^1 his mo- 
tions. His name was Genius. He darted like an eagle up 
^e mountain ; and tell his compankNoa gazing a^r him with 
envy and admiration : bur his progress was unequal, and in- 
terrupted by a thousand caprices. 

6 When Pleasure warbled in the valley, he mingled io ber 
train. When Pride beckoned towards the iM«cipice, he ven- 
tured to fte totteritig edge. He delighted in deviotis and 
untried palhs ; and made so many excursions from the road, 
that his feebler companions often odfstar^ped him. I ob- 
served that the Muses beheld him With partiality : but Trudi 
often frowned and turned aside her face. 

7 'White Genius was llius wasting his strength in eccentric 
flights, I saw a person of very diiferent appearance, named Ap- 

{lication. He crept along with a slow and unremitting pace, 
is ey^ Gm on Ute top of tlie mountain, patiently removing 
every stone that cAstructed his way, till he saw most of those 
below him, vidio had at first derided his slow and toilsome 
progress. 

S Indeed, there were few wfao ascended the bill with 
equal and uiUnteiTupted steadineaa; for, bendes the <"" 
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cullies of the naj, ^ey were continusllj st^ited to tunt 
islde by a numerous crowd of Appetifes, Passions, and 
neaiiures, wLode importunit)', when once complied with, 
tliey becune leas and less able to resist ; and aougfa thef 
tilten returned to tbe path, the asperities of the ro^ werfe 
more deveruly fult ; the hill appeared more steep and rug- 
ged ; the fruits, which were wholesome and refreshiiig, 
Mmed harsh and ill tasted ; their sight grew dim ; and tlieS: 
feet tript at every little obstruction. > 

9 I saw, with some surprise, that the Muses, whose bu>- . 
jjneBs was to cheer and encourage. those who were toiling 
up the ascent, would often sing in tiie bowers of Fleasure, 
aiid accompany Uiose who' were enticed away at the call of 
tile Passions. They accompanied them, however, but a little ' 
H ay ; and always forsook them when they lost ^ght of 
ttie hilL The tyrants then doubled (heir chains upon the 
unhappy captiveti, and led them away, without resistance, 
to the cells of Ignorance, or the mansions of Misery. 

10 Amongst the innumerable seducers, who were endea- 
vouring to draw away the votaries of Tru^i from the path of 
tclence, there was one, so little formidable in her appear- 
ance, and so gentle and languid in her attempts, that X should 
scarcely have taken notice of her, bat for Uie uumberB she 
had imperceptibly loaded with her chains. 

11 Indolence, (for so fiie was called,) far from proceedii% 
to open hostilities, did not attempt to turn their feet out of 
tlie path, but contented herself with retarding their pro- 
gress ; and the pnrpose she could not force them to abandon, 
she persuaded them to delay. Her touch had a power like 
that of the torpedo, which withered the strength of those 
who came within its influence. Her unhappy captives still 
turned their faces towar^^ the temple, and always hoped to 
arrive there ; but the ground seemed to slide from beneath 
their feet, and they found themselves at the bottom, before 
they suspected they had chanced their place. 

12 The placid serenity, which at &st appeared in their 
countenaJice, changed by degrees into a meu^choly langu^, 
which was tinged with deeper and deeper £lpM»i 3" th^ 
glided domi the atream of Ins^piificaiice ; a dark and slug-r 
gisb water, which. >? curled by igo l»:eeze, and enlivened Uj 
no murmur, till it falls into a dead sea, where startled pa» 
Bengera are swi^ened. by die ahocb, and thejiext nHnaanf 
huried'In the lidf of Ohiivutn. ^ . , - 

IS of idl t& uohappj deaerimfroDi the paths of Science, 
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none seemed Ims able to i^^tirn than die foUomra of Indo- 
lence. Tht captices of Appedte inA Passion would often 
ataze the moment when their iynnta were languid or asleep, 
to escape from their enchaubnect ;' but the dominion bf In- 
Jotence was conttant and unremitted ; and seldom relisted, 
till reeiataace was in vain. 

14 After contemplaling these thin^, I torned mf «yps 
iDTCards the top of the mountain, where the air km alwajs 
pure and exhilirating, the path shaded with laurek and ever- 
greeoB, and the eflulgence which beamed trom the faee of 
Science seemed to shed a glor]' round her votaries. Ilapn 
pj, said I, are they who are permitted to ascend the moun. 
tain! But while I was pronouncing this exclamation, with 

' uncommon ardour, I saw, standing beside me, a form of di- 
viner features, and a more benign radiance. 

15 " Happier," aaid she, " are they whom Virtue conducts 
, bo, the Mansions of Content!" " What," said I, " does Vir- 
tue then reside in Rie vale!" "lam found," said she, "in the 
vale, and I illuminate the mounttdn. I cheer the cottager 
at his toil, and inspire the sage at his meditatiou. 1 mingle 
in the crowd of cities, and bless the hermit In bis celL 1 
have a temple in every heart that owns my Influence, and to 
him that wishes for me, I am already present. Science 
may taise thee to eminence ; tmt 1 alone can guide thee to 

:felidty!» 

16 While Virtue was thus speaking, I str^ched out my 
.anns towards her, with a vehemence which broke my elum- 
, ber. The chill dews were falling around me, and the ^ades 
fit evening stretched over the la^scape. I hastened home- 
wud, and resigned the ai^t to silence uiij medilction. 



; SECTION vn. 

-•; , Tlitjowrtu.yofada'u;ttpid:ureoftutKtat%Uft. 

OBIOAH, the son of Abensina, lell the caravamsera early 
■in flie mormoff, and piusued Ins journey throu^ the plaiiis 
'of IndosfAn. ne was fresh and vigorous with rest ; he wti^ 
■Bnimated with hope ; he was incited by desire ; he wall^eit 
Swiftly forward over Ote valUes, and saw the hills gradually 
-risiiq; before turn. 

2 As he passed ahmg. Ids ears were delighted with the 
tnondl>giW9g«fdiebirdofp!ffadise; he was fanned by die !«el 
flutters of die ui^ng breeze, aiid sprinkled w!th dew from 
Ijfovfi of spices. He sometimes contemplated tlie towerlog 
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b^bt of the oak| monarch of the hilb; and sometimca 
caught the geatle fragrance of the primrose, eldeet dau^tsr 
of the wring; ^ his leuses were gratified, and all cai« nm 
banished from hia heart 

3 ThuB he went on, till the sun ^prottched hb inerldian, 
Wd ttie uKSKanag heat prejsd upon hb strength ; he then 
looked round about him for some more commodious path. 
Hv eaw, on his right hand, a grove that seemed to wave its: 
shades as a sign of invitation; he entered it, and foond tiw: 
tioolnesa and verdnre trreaatiblf pleasanL 

4 He did not, however, forget wfaith^ be was travellings 
bvA found a nanrow way, bordered with Sowers, which ap- 
peared to have the same direction with the main road; and- 
was pleased, that, b; this h^py experiment, he had foirnd 
nwan* to twite pleaeiu'e with business, and to gain the re- 
wards of diligeoce without sufleriiig ita fatigues. 

5 He, thereiWe, still continued to v;-4^ for a time, with-, 
out the least remiasion of his ardour, except that he was 
fcometimeB tempted to stop by the music of the birds, which 
theheat had ssaembled in the shade ; and sometimes amused* 
hisieelf with plucking the flowers that covered the hanks oif 
tach nde, or the frmts that hung upon the bntnches. 

6 At last, the green path began to decline from ifs first 
tr.ndency, and to wind among hilts and thickets, cooled wltJv- 
I'ouidains, and marmuriag wi^ waterfalla. Here Obidah 
paused for a time, and began to consider whether it nere 
hiager safe to forsake the known and common track ; but ' 
rememharii^ d»t the beat was now in hs greatest violence, - 
and that the plain was dus^ and uneven, he resolved to pur- ' 
Bue the new path, which be Huppoaed only to make a few 
meanders, in compliance with tiie varktiefl of the ground, 
atiii to end at last in the common road. 

7 Having thns cahned his solicitude, he renewed hEs puce, 
though be. suspected that he was not gaining ground. Tbi» . - 
uneasiness of faiamlud inclined him to lay hoM On every new '^ 
object, and ^re way to en^ery sensation that might soothe dr 
divert him. He listened to evei7 echo: htf mounted evei^^ 
bill for a fresh prospect; be turned aside to every i^seade;'- 
and pleased himself with tracing the COalei of a pMtie Tiver'^ 
that rc^ed among the trees, and watered a fau^ regten^rttfe' ■ 
iunumerdie circumvolutiocs. ' > 

8 In dieee amusements, the hours passed away' tmM^duAk 
ed; Us deviations Jud per[dexed his tpemor^, and be knev^- 
not towards what point to traveL He stood pensive 'and ■ 
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eonutou) that ibe tuoe trfli:4terii)gwBBDovpM*. TOili«be 
was thus torlwred vitb oftcerunity, (fat >k]F irn wataptfad 
viitb dtruAn tl^ 4»j raniabpd frvm before' liitn> and sfltid- 
den tempest gathered round bia bead. 

9 He wu sow iwtfed b; hie danger, to a tpdek and pun- 
iul remerobTKBce of bis foUy ; be now e«# item happinMa !■ 
loBt when ewe is coMUlted : be lamented tfae nnftiBnl;^ irn 
padieoce tbatpramptedhim to seek ebelter in tb« ^ve;- and. 
^e^ised the pett; curioei^ that ted him on from trifle to tri< 
tie. While hs w^ tfaua reflecting, the air grew blaGlier,and 
8. dap of thunder broke faia meditation. 

10 Henowresoived todo what yet remained in his power, 
to Uread tuteli the ground which he bad passed, and try to find 
SOnie issue where the wood might open into the plain. He 
prostrated himself on Ae grouod, and recommended his life 
to the Iiord of Nature. He rose with conndence and tnm- - 
qtuMy, and preaaed on with resolution. The lieasto of the 
desert wNe in motion, and on every hand' Here heard the 
minj^ed bowls of rage and fear, and ravage and expiratloa, 
AM die hnrrwB of ^koess and soUfade- wrrennded liim : 
the wind roared in Hie woods ; and the torrent* tnuabled fnm 
the bids. 

11 Thus forlorn and distresfied, be wandered thnrasb the 
wild, without knowing whither he was going, «t wlietticr he 
was every moment drawing nearer ta safety, at to destruc- 
tion. At length) not fear, bnt lahtHir, begui lo orarctoe 
Umj bis breath grew short, and his kneCs trebled; and 
he was'on tfae piiint of lying down in rerigmttpn to hi» iitte, 
when he h^K^, Ihrou^ ue bramblee, U># i^mer of a 

12 He adranced towards the light, and fimKug Ibat k pro- 
ceeded from the cottage of a hermit) he ctdled hundtfy atthe 
door, and obtained admission. The old oaati set boKire 'him . 
sudt- provisions ai be had collected for bi^ae^, ea whjt^ 
Otudao CmI with eagerness and gratitude. 

13 When the nqrast was over, "TeH me^'.' eald lb* W* 
nit, " by nhat ch^ce thou bast been broiuht bii^erM luwe , 
been sew twen^ jMta an inbalutant of uw wildemesa, In 
wUch'I JMftW saw a mait before." Ofaid^ ibin rei«ied the 
ocounmnces of his joomey, widtout ai^ C(»eeahuent at 
pdbation. 

U "«on^ said the bennft, " let thfl <iiTors and bUiM^ . 
Am dangers and eseape of this c!ij, sink deep into tbj beart. ' 
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r, mj Mn, tbat Iniii»n life is l&C JqUM)' of ■ dvy. 
We rise in the nuM^aing of jrooth, foil of ^our, aitd fbll of 
•xpactadon; we set forward wWi spirit and hope, witt 
gaietj mi with diligence, and travel on a ivhite In the direct 
road ofpMy, towanis the manaiaBa of rest. 

15 In a ^rt time, we remit chit farvour and endeavour 
to find some mitigation of our dutj', and some more easy 
means of obtaining the same end. We then relax out- Vi- 
goBi, and rcatdve no longer to be terrified with crimes at i 
distance ; tmt rely upon our own constancj, and Tentttre to' 
if^oach what we reaotve never to touch. We thus entet* 
the bowera of ease, and repose in the shades of security. '> 

16 Here the heait soflens, and vigilance subsides; we are 
then willing to enquire whether another advance cannot he 
mode, and whether we may not, at least, turn onr eyes upon 
the gaidena of pleasure. We approach them with scruple 
and heaitalion; we enter them, but enter timorous and 
trembUng ; and alnap hope to pass through them witho<it 

.ksing \at road of virtue, which, for a wmle, we keep bt 
our ^f^t, and to which we purpose to return. But tempta- 
tion Bueoeeds temptation, and one comphance prepares us 
Jbr another; we in time lose the happmess of innocence, 
and solace oor disquiet with sensual gratifications. 

17 By degrees, we let foil the remembrance of our or^ibnl 
ititeiitioa, ana quit the only adequate object of ration^ de- 
mre. We enlai^^ ourselves b business, Immerge ounelvea 
in hmry, and rove through the labyrinths of inconalancy ; 
till the darioMSS ef old age begins to Invade us, and disease 
and anxiety, obabnct our way. We then look back upon 
our lives with homv, with sorrow, with repentance; and 
wish, bat too often vainly wish, that we had not forsakni 
^ ways of virtue. ^ 

IS Hmp^ are diey, my son, who shall leara from thy eii- 
an^le, not to de^Wi but shall remember, that, though 
dw day is past, and ihur strength is wasted, th<;re yet m- 
mama one eflbit to be made : that reforma^on is never bopfe- 
len. Bar iincere endeavours ever nnas^sted ; that the W*(i- 
dciw taaj at langdi return, after all his errt»«; and that he 
wbfO ia^lores strength and courage fh«n above, tb^ find^ 
imgtt and difficulty give way before lum. Go now, iiiy 
BORt to tl^ Kfose ; ctmndt thyself to die care of Omn^^ 
tence; and lAai the moniiog calls again to toil, begin anew 
% jowi^ ud tby Wb." »B. joTOm*. 
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CHAPTER III. 

DinapTIC PIKCES. 

SECTION I. 

The wiportanee of a good Eduealitm. 
I CONSIDER A human soul, without ednctttiui, like 
W^le in the qu&nj : which shorn none of Its h^erent 
beauties, untU the sUll of the polisher fetcbes out tiie co^ 
h>ura, makes the surface sliiue, and diBcovers every wta- 
mental cloud, spot, and vun, that Tana throng the body of 
It. Education, aller the same manner, when it worio npoa 
ft noble mind, draws out to view every latent virtue and per- 
fection, which, without such helps, are never able to UBke 
their appearance. 

' 2 If my reader will give me leave to change the alluaion so 
soon upon Inni^ I shall make use of the same bstance to ib 
litstrate the force of educadon, which Aristotle baa breuf^ 
to explain hiB doctrine of substaiitial forme, when he tdb na 
that a staUie lies bid in a block of marble ; and tbst the art 
of the slatuaty only clears away the Buperflnoiw^nutter, and 
removes the rubbish. The £gure is in the stone, and the 
flculptor only finds, it. 

3 What sculpture is to a. block of mBri>le, education Is to a 
.homan soul. I'he philosopher, the saint, or the hero, tiie 
irise, the good, or the gresit man, very often Ues bid and 
. concealed in a plebeian, wliicb a proper education nrigfat hare 
disinterred, and brought to light I am therefmv much de- 
lighted n-ith reading the accounts of savage nations; and with 
contemplating those virtues which are wild and uncultivated : ' 
to see courage exertiiig itself in fierceness,' resolutituiln obati- 
pacy, wisdom in cunning, patience in sulleonesa and despair. 

, 4 Men's pas»ans operate variously, and ^>pear in dill^rent 
binds of actions, according as Uiey are more or less re<^Ged 
fad stvayed by reason. When one bears of negroes, who, 
i^a the death of their masters, or upon chui{^ng their ser- 
'..vice, bmg themselves upon the next tree, as h sometlines 
' .'happens u our Amencan plantations, who can forbexr ad* 

-, mii^ their fidelity, thou^ it expresses itself in so dreadful 
• manner? 

. . 6 What mi^t not that sange greatness of soul, which ip. 

.|)Mri in these poor wretches on nuny occarions, be rused.le, 
wei« it 1^1% cuhivuted I And nw colour of aciiBe Can 
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Ibere b«, for the contempt vi&i >fhi<b vf« tfest Uds put of 
our species, that we should not put tbem upon the conunoa 
footina; of humanity ; that tve diovii otAj set an inaignili- 
canluie upon the. man wha.nurders them ; naj, that \ri 
ehouU, as much as in ua li^, cut t^em off from the pro»-' 
pecta of happmess in another world, as well as in this ; and 
ieay tbem tkat which we look upon as &9 proper means for 
•tWiwoglt? 

Q it is therefore ao unapeak^e blessing, to be bofti ui 
ttoBc puts of tbe' worild where wisdom a^ knowledge 
flourish ; tbinigb, it must be confessed, there are, even \a 
these putt, seTsral poor uninstructed perstms, wbo are hut 
&tle above the ii^bltuils of thoae nations of which I Iibts 
been here speaking ; as those whe have had the advantages 
ef a in<a« hberal education, rise above one aooljaer by several 
different degrees of perfectioii, 

7 For, to rebtra to onr statue in the block of marble, we 
we it Homelimea oidy begun to be chipped, somethnes reugh 
hewn, and but juat sketched into a bmnaii figure ; some- 
times we SM the man appearing distinctly In all bis lunbs 
and features ; sometimes, we find the figtuv wpought up to 
great elegancy ; but . seldom meet with any to wbidi the' 
huid of a Phidias or a I^nudleles, could not ^e several 
nice touches and finishings. addisok.* ' 

SECTION U. 

On GraUtwU. 
THSBE is mt a mora pleasing exerds^of the mind ^ 
than gratitude. It ia accompanied with so graat inward sa- - 
tisfadion, that the duty is sufficiently rewarded by the perv 
formanc*. It is not, like the practice of many other virtues^ 
difficult and punful, but attended with so much pleasure, that 
were there no pOMlive command which enjoined it, nor any ' 
recompense laid up for it bereafier, a gonerous mind would 
indulge in it, for the natural gratification which it aftbcds. 

2 If gratitude is due from man to man, how muohmoni''' 
from man to his Makerl The Supreme Being, does not o^y 
confer upon us those bounties which proceed more inunediatsk 
ly from his own band, but even those benefits t^icb are con- 
veyed to i)B by others. Every blesdng we enjoy, by what ' 
means soever it may be conferred upon us, ia die gill of hui 
v^wls the jp^at AuUior of good, and the Fatiwr of mercies. 

3 If gratitude, when exerted tow^S one another, natB> 
nUf pKKtoea « vaj fitatiog seasUton b tha mind' vf ■ 
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gntefai iotm, it exalts die soul into rapture, wh«ri It la em- 
ployed on this threat object of f^^tude ; on this beneficent 
fieing, Tvho hag given as every diing we slready possese, and 
fivm whom we expect every thing we yet hope for. iddisom. 
SECTION m. 
On Forgivtnag. 
;. THE moet plidn md natural senlimenta of eqnity concur 
ii.ith 'divine uithortty, to enforce the dut^ of foi^iveneas. 
Iviet him who has never in ills life done wrong, be allow- 
ed tlie privil^e of remaining inexorable. But let such as 
are coMclous of frailties and Crimea, consider foi^venesa an 
a;debt which they owe to o^en. Commim failii:^ are the' 
a^ongest leamn «f tDHtiral foriiearmu^. Were this virtue 
unicnoivn amOng men, order and comfort, peace and repose, 
WBuld be strangers to human Ufe. 

2 Injuries retaliated according to the exorbitant measure 
which passion prescritws, wottd excite resentment in return. 
Xhe injured person would beeome the injuWr ; and thu.i 
wrongs, retaliations, and fresh injuries, would circulate in 
endlesssuccession, till UiewOT^d was rendered a field of blood. 
rit Of all the passions which invade the human breast, re- 
venge is the most direful. When allowed to reign with full 
dominion, it is more than suSieient to , poison the few plea- 
sures which remain to man in Via present state. How much 
soever a person ma.y sirfer from injustice, he is always in 
hatard.of suflerin^ more from the prosecution of revenge. 
The violence of an enemy cannot inflict what is equal to the 
tormrait he creates to himself, by means of the fierce and 
desperate passioiw which he allows to rage in his soul. 
*4 Tliose evil spirits that iuhebit die regions of misery, are 

' represented a^ 'delighting in revenge and cruelty. But all 
th«t io great and good in the universe, is on die side of elem- 
eney and mercy. The Almighty Ruler of the worid, though 

. fov-eges offended by tlie onri^iteoDBness, and insulted by the 
impiety of men, ia " long-sufTering and slow to anger." 
& Hie Son, when be appeared in our nature, exhibited, 

. both' in his life and hia death, the most illustrious example 
«f&r^veces9 which the world ever beheld. If we look in- 
to the'history of mankind, we abaU find that^ in every age, 
tfacy who. have been respected as worthy, «r admired as 
grwrt .faftna )uen>di^nguisbed for this virtue. 

i Revenge dwelb in little nunda. A noble and raagnam- 
nious £[uifi^is always anperior to it. It sufim not, *■ — 
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the injuries of men those severe pboeVs lAicb often Ceel. 
Collected vritluii itself, it stands unmoved W their in^ioteat 
assaults ; and, with generous fky, rather uum .nddt asfea-, 
looks down oil their usnorthj confiact. It hu been tni^ 
Baif), that the greatest man on earth con no sooner commit an 
injury, than a good nui can make himseir p«ater, bj for 
giving it BLAIR. 

SECTIOW IT. ' 

MoHvet to the pyaciice ofOtnllentu. 
■ TO promote the virtue of gentleness, we ought to view our 
character with an in^artiBl ty»; and to learn, from our own 
failings, to give that indulgence which in our turn we daim. 
It b pride wbidi tiUs the world with eo much harshnew and 
beveritf. In the fulness of self'i«stirruktion, we forget what 
we are. We claim attentions to which we are not entitlert. 
We are rigorous to oS^ces, as if we bad never olTei^cd; 
unfeeling to distcese, as if we Icnew not what it was to suffer. 
From tho^ airy regions of pride and folly, let us defend to 
our proper level. 

3 Let UB survey &e natural equality on which Providence 
baa placed ma.n, with man, and reflect on the infirmitieii com- 
mon to all. If the reflection on natnnJ equsli^ and mutual 
OiTences, be insufficient - to prompt hnmantty, let us at least 
remember what we are in the ngbt of onr Creator. Have we 
none of that forijeanmce to give one another, whkh we «U en 
earnestly entreat from heaven 1 Can we look for ckmau^ 
or gentleness from our Judge, when we are eo badtward to 
show it to our own bretiu^n ? 

3 Let us also accustom ourselves to reflect «u tile snull 
lunment of those things, which are the usual incentives 1« 
violence and contention. In the ruffled and angry hoar, w<a 
view every appearance Arongh a false nwdimn. The most 
inconsid^r^le pote of interest, or htmour, sweUs into a mo^ 
mentoua object) and the riigfatest atta^ seems to thr«MlC» 
immediate ruin, 

4 Bat afler pasMon or pride has ndisided, we look armnrf 
Irt vain for the mighty misehiels w* dmded. lli*> fiibrtc, 
which our disturbed imti^nation had reared, lately ^iauf^ 
pears. But tbmigh the cvuse of contention haa awintilad 
away, its couaequences remain. Weha>«alienit«iB[frieBd; 
we have imbittered an eijeiny ; we have sown tfa« weds uf 
tutnre sus^eion, malevt^ence, or di^ust. 

5 Let us aospend otv violence for a 
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of -discord obcurl tetfls anticipate (hat period 'otcM'im'cJ, 
.which, of Itself, wIH bijod arrire. Let ua reffect hbW Kulc 
we have any prospect of gainine I^ fierce content] o^i ;* tu.l' 
iiow much of Uie true ht^pineM of life we are certain of tfiroi"-- 
Sag away. Easily, and from the smallest chiolc, tUe. battel 
waters of strife are let forth; but dieir icoitrse cannot bfe fu^-e- 
■eeu,- and bt seldom falls of HutTcring most from tlifilv pol- 
GououB effect, who first allOweil tfiedi to flow. ni .titi, 

. SECTION V. 
Aifiapiciova TtntperlhttoureeiffMiuryioiWPosttasifr. 
, AS a mspicimis i^rit is the source of maay erimen and 
eniuniliee in &e world, bo it is die ^rinj; of certain miseiy 
to the person who indul|{!e3' it. HIa inends wUl be few ; and 
amaH will lie hia comfort in (hose whom be possesses. Be- 
lieving otbera to be his enemiea, he will of coui^e malce them 
such. Iiet his caution be ever so great, the asperity of his 
tluiugfata will oilen brealc out in his behaviour; and in retitrn 
for suspecting and hating, he will inour suspicion and hatred. 

2 Elides the external edla which he draws upon himself, 
arising from alienated frieDdship,' bFoken. confidence, and 
open enmity, the suspicjous temper itself is one of the worst 
leyils which any man can Bufl'er. If '■ in all fear thtlr^ is toi- 
iQent," how mis^able must be his state, who, hy Tiving in ^ 
perpetual jealousy, lives in p«^[»etual dread 1 

3 Laoldng upon himBelf to be. surrounded with qiies, ene-r 
mies, and designing men,, he u a stnmgfir to reliance and 
trust. He knows not to whom to-open himBelf. He dresses 
hlx countenance in forced smiles, while his heart throbd 
witiiin IroBi E^tprebemHons of secret treachery. Hence tret- 
blnees and lU humour, disgust at the wond, and all the 

.painful sensations of an irritated and imbitta^ mind. 
- 4 So numerous »nd great are the evils arising from a sns- 
^iousdi^OsiUon, tnat, of the two extremes, it » more' eli- 
|$ild» to. expose ourselves to occasional disctdvantage from 
tiiinklng too ^ell of others, than to suffer continual misery by 
^inldng always ill of diem. It is better to be Hom^ihes 
pgpMed upon, than never to trust. Safe^ la purchstfed at 
Ufi deaf a rate, when, Jn order to secure it, we ar« obliged 
la be ^wvys clad in armour, uid t» live I& pei^petual boar 
U^y. with our fdlows. ; , ' ' 

,6. TM »> for t^e."a^ of IWilg, to deprive bursav^ of lit 
4fwfort of.life.^ Xbe manof candour enjoys hia sttuallo"- 
wbotmr it is, widi cheBrMnesa and peace. }*rudeti 
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rects Ub intercoune with the world ; and no hlack siupEciotM 
haunt his hours of rest. AcuuBtomed Co view the chaiactera 
of hia neighbours in the most favourable light, he is like one 
who dwells amidat thoae beautiful scenes oinature, on which 
the eye rests with pleasure. 

6 Whereas the suspicious man, having hie imagination 
filled with ail the shockiiw forms of human falsehood, de-. 
ceit, and treachery, resenflef the travellar in the wildemese, 
who discerns no objects around him, but such as are either 
dreary or terrible; caverns that yawn, serpents that hiss, 
andbeasttof pref thathowL blauu 

aiiCTION VL 

ComforU^f Jlsltfwn. 
TH£ilt£ are many who hare passed the a^ of youth and 
beauty; who have resigned the pleasures of that smiling sea- 
son; who befpn to decline into the vale of yeare, impaired 
in thrir health, depressed in their fortunes, stript oi their 
friends, their children, and peihaps still more tender co:i- 
neitions. What resource can this worid afford them? It 
presents a daric and dreary waste, through which there does 
not issue a single ray of comfort. 

2 Every delusive prospect of ambition is now at an end ; 
long experience of marJiind, an experience very diffeivul 
from what thf open and generous soul of youth had foiidljr ■ 
dreamt of, has rendered the heart almost inaccessible to new 
friendships. The principal sources of activi^ are taken 
uway, when those for whom we labour are cut off from us ; 
those who animated, and who sweetened all the toQs of life. 

3 Where then can the soul Gnd refuge, but in the bosom 
of Religion? There she is admitted to those prospects of 
Providence and futurity, which alone can warm and fill the 
heart. I speak here of such as retain the feelings of hu- 
manity; whom mbfortunes have soflened, and perhaps ren- 
dered more delicately sensible; not of such as possess thai 
stupid insensibility, which some are pleased to dignify with 
the name of Philosophy. 

' 4 It might dierefore be expected, that thoae ptdlosophetB, 
who thJiJi the; stand in no need themselves of the assistance 
of reKgioh' to- support their virtue, aid Who never fed'the 
want of its.conBtJatians, would yet !i%ve the hotnanity to 
consider ^'e'veiy different situation oT the rest of matddiid ; 
afid nnl' endeavour to deprive them of what faabit, at leaab' 
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' tf diej nill not allow it to be ^ature, baa made necesaaij to 

' (heir morak and to their happiness. 

S It mieht be expected, (hat humanity would prevent 
them fromlirealiing into the hst retreat of the unfortunate, 
wlio can no lon^r be objects of their envy or resentment ; 
«n<i tearinj; from them their onlf remaining comfort. The 
attempt to ridicule religion may be agreeable to some, by re- 
lieving them from restraint upon their pleasures; and m^ 
^nder others very miserable, by making them doubt those 

* Wutha, in which they nere most deeply btferestedj but it can 
convey real good and happiness to no one individuaL 

GRBCOHT. 

SRCTION Tir. 
DijJitUiut of oor Abilities, a mark of FTMifom, 
IT is a sure indicatbn of good sense, to be diffident of it. 
We then, and not till then, are growfaig wise, when we be- 
gin to discern how weak and uawlse we are. An ahsolnte 
perfection of understanding, is impossible : he makes the 
nearest approacbett to 1^ nho has me sense to discern, and 
the humihty to acknowledge, its imperfections, 

2 Modesty always sits gracefully- upon youth: H coven 
- a multitude of faults, and doubles the lustre of every viirtue 

which it seems to hide: the perfections of men beii^ like 
those flowers which appear more b«iutifu1, when their leaves 
are a little contracted and folded up, than when they are full 
blown, and display themselves, without any reserve, to the 

3 We are some of us very fond of knowledge, and apt to 
.value ourselves upon any proficiency in the sciences; one sci- 

^ce, however, there is, w/A niorf than all the rest; and 
[hat is, the science of livina; well; which shall remain, when 
"tongues shall cease," and "knowledge shall vanish away." 

i As to new notions, and new doctrines, of which this affe 
($ very fruitful, the time will come, when we shall hare no 
'pleasure in them : nay, tiie time shall come, when they shall 
be exploded, and would have been forgotten, if they had not 
^en preserved In those excellent bo^s, idiich contain k 
COAfutation of tfaem ; like insects preserved for ages in am- 
I)^r, which otherwise would eoon have returaed to the goib- 
mon mass of ihii^^ 

.6 But a fiim belief of Chririlwuty, And a practice suitabl* 
io it, wilt support and invigorate the mind to the last: ' 
most of all, at last at that important hour, which mi 
£ 
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oide onr hopes aad apprdten^ns; and the wisdom whid^ 
like our Saviour, coineth from above, will, through h^ . 
merits, bring us thither. All our other studies and pursuUs, 
however different, ouf^t to be suliservient to, and centre in, 
this grand point, the pursuit' of eternal happiness, by being 
good in ourselves, and useful to the worid. seed. 

SECTION VriL 
On tlu importance of Order in llie dislribation of our Time. 

TIME we ought to consider as a sacred trust, committ^ 
to us b J God : of which we are now the depositories, mid 
are to render an account at the last. That portion of it which 
he has allotted to us, is intended partly for the concerns ftf 
this world, partly for those of the aaxL Let each of these 
occupy, in the distribution of our time, that space which 
properly belongs to it. 

S Let not the hours of hospitality and pleasure interfere 
with the dischcu^e of our necessary affairs ; and let not what 
we call necessary aff'airs, encroach upon the time which is due 
to devotion. To every thing there is a season, and a time 
for every purpose under the heaven. If we delay till to- 
morrow what ought to be done to-day, we overcharge the 
morrow with a burden whicli belongs not. to it. We load the 
wheels of time, and prevent them from carrying us along 
smoothly. 

3 He who everv morning plans the transactions of the day, 
and follows out mat plan, carries on a thread which will 
^ulde him through the labyrinth of the most busy life. The 
(»derly arrangement of liis lime, is like a ray of light, which 
darta hself through alt his affaire. But where no plan is laid, 
where the dii^osEd of time is surrendered merely to the chance 
of incidents, all things lie hudd! I together in one chaog, 
nhidi admits neither of distribution nor review. 

4 The &Bt requisite for introdncmg order into the manage- 
ment of time, is to be impressed with a just sense of its 
value. Let us consider well bow much depends upon it, and 
how fast it flies away. The bulk of men are in nothing more 
cipriciona and inconsistent, than in their uipreciation of time. 
AThen they think of it, as the measure of their continuanca 
on earth, they highly prize it, and with the greatest anxie^, 
seek to lengthen it ouL 

5 But vrhen d>^ view it ia separate parcels, th^ appear 
to bold it in contempt, and squander it with inconsiderate 
pcofusion. fniile they camplaia that life is short, they are 
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often Trifditng Hs diflerent periods at ta end. Govebms of 
■every other possession, of time only they are |H^igaI. Tbey 
allow every itlle man to be master of this propeT^, and malre 
evei^ frivolous occupation welcome that can help them to 



6 AinoDgthose who are so careless of time, ft is not to be 
expected that order should be obaerred in its distf^ntJoo. 
But, by this fatal neglect, how many materials of seirere and 
tasting regret are they tayinc; u^ in store for themselves 1 
*rhe time which they suffer to p^s away in die midst of con- 
ftision, bitter repentance seelts afterwards in vain to recall. 
What was nmitted to be done at its proper moment, arises to 
ie the torment of aome future season. 

7 Manhood is disgraced by the consequences of neglected 
youth. Old age, oppressed hy cares that belonged to ■ for- 
mer period, labours under a burden not its own. At the 
close of life, the dying man beholds with anguish that his 
days are finisliing, when hia preparation for eternity Is hardly 
coDunenced. Such are the effects of a disorderly waste of 
time, through not attendmg to its value. Every thing is the' 
life of such persons is misplaced. Notfiing is perfoimed 
aright, from not being performed in due season. 

8 But he who is orderlj in the distribution of his time, 
takes die proper mediod of escapin~g~th6se mat^fold evi^.~~ 
He is justly said to redeem ttie time. By proper numage- 
ment he prolongs it. He lives much in little space; more 
In a few years, Ihan others do in many. He can live to God 
and his own sobI, and at the same time, attend to all the 
lawful interests of the present world. He looks baclc on the 
past, and provides for the future. 

9 .He catches and arrests the hours as they fly. They 
are marked down for iiseful purposes, and Uieir memory re- 
mains. Whereas- those hours Beet by the man of conft^ion, 
like a shadow. His days and years are either blanks, of 
Which he has no remembrance, or they are filled up wiH) so 
confused and irregulai- a successioU of unfinished tranractiobs, 
that though he remembers he has been busy, yet he can 
give no account of the business whicfa has employed him. 

BLAIR. 

SECTION IX. 

Ae HignUf of Virtut amidst corrupt ExampUt. 
THE moat excellent and honourable character which • 
adorn ft man and a ChrisUan, is acquired By resi 
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lorreal office, ai(d ^dberiiig 1© Qte csnM» of God md rirtee, 
gainst a corrupted multitude. It will be found to bold in ■ 
geaeral, that thej, ivho, ia suv of the great lioes of life, 
have distiufuished tbeDiaelTes for thinkiof profoundlyi and ' 
acting nobly, have despised populu* prejudicee; uul depart- 
ed, in sevenl thioga, Cromthe coDtmoa waya of the world. 

2 On no occasion is this more requisite for true honour, ^ 
than where religion and morality are concerned. In tinea. > 
of preriulisg lioontioasneBs, to maiutun unblemished virtur, 
and uncorrupted inte^ri'yin a public or a private cuwe ; t9- ■* 
stand firm by what b fair and just, amidst diecouragemenai - 
and opposition^ despising groundless censure and reproacb; 
disdaining all compliance with puUic manners, wLen they <' 
are vicious and unlawful ; and never ashaaied of the punc- 
tual difchai^ of every duty towards God and man; this ia - ' 
what shows true greatness of spirit, and will force approba- 
tion even from the degenerate multitude themselves. 

3 " This b tha man," (their conscience mil obli^ then 
to acfa;nowledge,) " whom we are unid>Ie to bend to mean . 
condescensions. We see it in vain either to flatter or to . 
ttjreaten him ; he rests on a principle within, which we ciui* 
not shake. To tliis man we may, on any occasion, safely - 
commit our cause. He is incapable of betrayii^ hia trustj 
'u- d«MrtHig his friend, or dei^big Ids faith." 

4 It is, accordingly, Qiis steady, inflexible virtue, this ro- 
gard to principle, superior to all custom and opinion, which 

CeciUiai-ly marlced the characters of those in any age, who 
ave shone with distinguished luatre ; and baa consecrated , 
their memory to all posterity. It waa tiiis that obtained to 
ancient Enoch the most singular testimony of honour from 
heaven. 

5 He continued to "walk, with God," when the »r<»l(| 
apostntized from him. He pleased God, and was beloved of 
him ; so that living among sinners, he was translated to . 
Leaven without seeing death. " Yea, speadUy was he lakem '. 
anay, lest wickedness should have altered his undarvtand- ' 
ing, or deceit beguiled his soul." 

6 When Sodom could not furnish ten righteous men to 
save it. Lot remained unspotted amidst the contagion. He 
lived Uke an angel among spirits of daricness ; and the it''- 
atrojiog flame waa not permitted to go fordi, till tite go«d 
man waa called awmy, by a heavenly taester^r, ft«m- his ' 
devoted oitj, 

7 Wtms " dl flaih had corraptnd thotr -way ttgtn dio 
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t>ar^" tlwil S>«d Nosfa, a ri^ifeoas mtn, anl s weadier 
of righUsumess. He atood Bleoe, and was setriTed by the 
proSute cr«w. But they, by the deluge, were swept amy; 
iriiile on bini, Praridence conferred the tBimortal bonour, 
cif belug the restorer of a better race, aiu) the f>lher of a aaw 
ivorld. Such examples m these, tjai such honoun «oiifer> 
red by G«<t on thent who withstood the maltUude of e?il 
■toen, shoulit olteo be present to our mindi, 

& Let wt oppose them to the numben of low tad eompt 

exaBipks, nhtch we b^old around us; and whea wo are Id 

hannl of being away«d by sw^. Let us fortify our viitee, by 

thifikiiif of thwe, who, in former times, dm* like st»i te 

themidst at sumxHtding daricness, and an bow AiniBg fn 

the luBgdou of keaven, as the bri^tuees of dia finuamMt, 

for ev«r and ever. BbAin. 

SECTION X. 

■The tMrtificaiiont of Fice greater tkaa thou of Virtut. 

THOUGH no condHion of human life is free from unea 

■nesB, yet it most I>e allowed, that tiie anessiness beloag^ 

ta a sinftil coiu'se, is tar greater than what attends a ooQtae 

of i»e!l-<ioing. If we are weary of the labonra of virtue, we ' 

nay \» a«iwisd, that the world, whenever we try the ex 

cii^ngif, witt lay upon us a much heavier load, 

2- It i» thtf outside only, of. a licentious life, which b gaj 
»aA 8«Kng. Within, it eooceata toii, and trouble, and 
deadly sorrow. For vice poisons hnman hi^phiess hi the 
spring, by inlndncin^ disonler into the heart. Those pas- 
^nS' which it seems to indulge, it only feeds with impartect 
fndifica^aas; and thereby strengtheus them tot preying, ia 
tiie ettd, eu dieir unhappy vic^ms. 

K It ia a gr«at ni«ake to hnagbte, that the pais of sslf- 
denial is confined to vhtue. He who follow* Ae wMuld, aa 
muBk aa^ he ariio foOowB Christ, must '^taheu^ Us cress;" 
■nd.tolmx, tnauredly, it wiU prove a more tq^iresirfTe buT>' 
dm. . Tie* dlows aH oar passions to raai^ uueBatKoIled; 
and tt-here eaoh claim* to he suparior, it isr hnpoasflde t 



4 No mertifieatiens whlcfa tirtuc exadsv ana Hor*aeMrft 
thsnt diee* vriiicb ambition, imposes up(m< llie lore of esM, 
^riia upen fetueat, aed coretouanaaa vfoa: vwaitj. Satf* 
danial, Vxnfon, bdongs, in commnn, to vice and iMnet 
bnt wUh this reraaricable diff««nae, that th« paiH<ii»irf-' ' 
li;3 
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TiKue requirea us to mDitiff , it tends to weaken ; whereas, 
ibose wtuch vice obUges us to deny, it, td tbe aatne time, 
Btrengtheng, Tlie one dindnishes the pain of self-denial^ bj 
moderating the demands of passions ; the other increases it, 
by rendering those demand^ imperious and tdotenL 

6 Wb^ distrefleeB that occur in the calm life of virtue, caa 
be compared to those tortures which remorse of conaciencff 
inflicts on the wicked ; to those severe humiliations, arising 
from guilt combined with misfortunes, which rink fliem t« 
the dust; to those violent agitaHona of ahame and diss^ 
poiotment, which sometimes drive them to the moat i^tal ex- 
tremttiea, and moke them abhor their existence t How olten, 
in the midst of those disastrous situations, into which Iheir 
crimes have brought them, have they execrated the seductioM 
of vice ; and, nith bitter regret, looked back to Oie d^ on 
which they first forsook the path of innocence! blaib. 

SECTION XL 

On Conttntmmt. 
' CONTENTMENT produce^ En some measore, aD OioM 
effects which the alchymist usually ascribes to ^at he calta 
*tbe phfloeopber'a stone ; and tf It does niA bring riches, k 
does 4ie same thing, by banishing the desire of them. If it 
cannot remove the disquietudes arising from a man's mind, 
body, or fortune, it makea him easy under them. It has in- 
deed a kindly ii^ence on the soul of man, in respect of , 
every being to whom he stands related. 

2 It estingtushes all murmur, r^tning, and .ingratttode, 
towards that Being who bia allotted him his p«rt to act in 
this world. It destroys all inordinate ambition, and every 
tendency to corruption, with regard to the communis irimrein 
he is placed. It gives sweetness to Ms coaveiwti<«, and a 
perpetual serenity to all his thoughts. 

3 Among the many methods which nu^t he made use of 
for acmiiring this virtue, I shall mention only die two foBow- 
ing. First of aH, a man should always conoder how mudi 
he has more than he wants ; and secondly, how mudi more 
unhappy he might he than he really is. 

4 Tirst, a man abould always con^der how much be hM 
more than be wants. I am wonderAdly pleased wUi Ae r»- 
ply which Aristinpus made to one, vriio condoled wiA him 
upon the loss of a farm : " Why," said be, " I have three 
farms still, and you have but one ; so that I on^ rath^ to 
be afflicted ft» you, Own you for me." 
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9 On die Gontmy, licHdi^ men an more apt to con^der 
'. what diey have lost, ibva what the; posseaa; and to tx their 
' eyes upon those who are richer than themaelree, rather than 
. th^se who are under greater difficultiea. All the real plea- 
sures and conreuienees of life tie in a narrow comp&as ; but 
it is the. humour of mankind to be atwaja looldng forward, 
. and etnining after one who has got the start of them b wealth 
-and honour. 

6 For this reason, as none can be proper!; called rich, 
.who have not more than they want, there are few rich men 
in an; of the politer nations, but among the middle sort of 
~~ le, who keep their wishes within their fortunes, and 
more wealth tbiin they know bow to ei^jo;. 
, . 7 Persons of a higher rank live iu a kind of splendid jpov- 
. ert;; and are perpetuall; wanting, because, instead of ac- 
' quiescing in the solid pleasures of life, the; endeav4(r to out- 
vie one another in shadows and appearances. Men of sense 
have at all times bebeld, with a great deal of mirth, this sill; 
game that b playing over their heads; and, b; contracting 
. their desires, the; enjo; all that secret satisfaction whidi 
Others are alwa.;s in tjuest of. 

8 The truth is, this ridiculous chase afler imaginaiy plea- 
', eurea cannot be sufficientl; exposed, as it is then«at source 
. uf those evils which generally lutdo a nation. Let a man's 

estate be what it may, he is a poor man if he does not live 
within it; and luturally sets himself to sale to any one that 
can give him bis price. 

9 Wheft Fittacus, after the death of his brother, who had 
left him a good estate, was offered a great sum of money b; 

. the king of Lydia, he thanked him for his kindness ; hut told 
liim, he had already more by half than he knew what to da 
wUh. In short, content is equivalent to wealth, and luxury 
to poverty ; or, to give the thought a more agr6eahle turn, 

^ "Content is natur^ wealth," says Socrates; to which I 

•r ^lall add, luxury is artificial poverty. 

10 I ^all therefore recommend to Ihe consideration of 
, thwe who are always aiming at superfluous and imaginary 

ei^o;Taents, and who will not be at the trouble of contracting 
their desires, an excellent saying of Biou, the philosopher, 

- namely, " That no nan has so much care, as be who en- 

. deavours after the most happiness." 

. 11 In die second place, every one ought to reflect how 

' nuch more unhappy he might be than he really is. The fo]> 
raw GODoidention took hi aU those who are sufficiently Mn»- 
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vidud wUh Die aiMM to mtka tlMnuel«e Msyj tfcsa nsprda 
lucli aa itctu^f .lie twder M«e prmawe «r miefortune. 
Ttittse may reesivfl p«at alleria^n, fron sueb k ctunparuion 
la fbe' m)h«fpf persDO m^f m^e bet<ffe«B hinuMf atid 
othejrs ; 'gr betfVMu the miafortune which he suilers, tini 
greal«r mUfortunes which might have befallen blm. 

13 I like the story of the honest Dutchman, who, upnn 
breaking his leg by a fall from the maln'mast, told th« stand- 
*rs bj-j It was a f^reit merej that it wu not Uis neck. To 
which, smce I am got inte quatations, ^ve me leave to add tha 
Baying of aa old philosopher, who, afler haviog Iiwited some. 
of his fneoda to dine wiUi him, was ruSleii by a p«rson that 
came iato the room in a passion, and threw down the table 
Aat stood beftHW him ; " Every ooe," says b«, " bos his ca- 
lamity ; and heb a happy man that haa no greatH* than this." 

13 W#find an instance to the same purpose, va the life of 
doctor Uanunond, written by bishop Fell. As this s^ood man . 
wastpoubWd with a complication of distempers, wheiy he had 
the gout upon him, he used to thank God tW It was not the- 
stone ; and when he had the stone, that ho had not hoth 
thr.sB distempeis «n him at the same time. 

14 I cannot conclude thie essay u^out obsm^ng, that 
tliere never was any system besides timt of Chrutiani^, . 
which could efTetTtnally produce in &e simd of man, the vir- 
tue I have been hithertn speaking oL In order to make us 
contented with our condition, many of the pieeent phiioso- 
phers tell us, that our discontent only hurta eurselvM, wiSi' 
out being aUe^ to nuke jany altenuimi in our ciceumstBiteee ; 
others that whatever evil befalls us is derived to us by a fatal 
necessity, to which stiperior beings IbemaelvM are subject ; 
while o^rs, verj gravely, tell the man wbo is nusenUe, i 
that it is necessary he should be so, to keep up the haimonj 
of the umvmae ; and that the si^ieme of. Providenee hwuU ;. 
bi troubled and pMverted, were bo otherariee. 

15 These, and 'the like coostdantions, ntintr »l^ice &»» , '■. 
aalisfy a maa. . Th^ may siigw him tfaet ]ua discontent i* 
unmasoRoble, but ^y are by no moana sufficient to rolieve it. ■ 
They rather ^w despair than Gonsolatfoo. Jn a word, ». 
man mi;^ wplr to oos of these comforters, m Ai^ustua did 
to his friend, who advised- him not to grieve for the death of - 
a person whom he loved, because ^- grief ooold not feUh' 
him agu&; "It in fw that, very Kwawi," ■aid' the emperor^ 

" that I grieve.*' 

M Ofk ii»«iMMtftxdii^iio»n-» man Ua/ia^ Ngwd^ 
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to human n^ure- It preecribea to every mtseraMe nuui th« 
nit^ans of bettering itb condition: nay, it eSiowa him, thmt 
beanni^ his aiidktions aa lie ought to do, will naturally «nd in 
ihi'Teinohil of then). It makes him easy here, because it 
call luake him happy hereafter. addiiom. 

SECTION xn. 

Rojih and IHefua afford no ground for Envy, 
OF ali the grouads of envy among men, superiority in 
r»'ik and fnitiine ia the most general. Hence the malig- 
nity which the poor comihonly bear to the rich, as engross- 
iiitfto themselves ail the comforts of life. Hence the evil 
^ye with vrhich persons ai inferior station Bonitinise those 
who are above them in rank; aud if Ibey approach to that 
rank, thi^ir enty is ttenerally strongest against such an are 
just one step higher than themselves. 

2 Alas! my friends, all this envious disfjuietude, which 
tkicitates die world, anses from a deceitful figure which im- 
posesjin the public view. False coloure are htmg (wt i the 
teal slate of men is not what it seems to be. The order of 
society requires a distinction of ranks to take place ; but in 
point of happiness, all men come much nearer to equality 
tlian is commonly imagined; and the circumstances which 
lorm any material diHerence of happiness among them, are 
nut of Chat nature which renders them grounds of envy. 

3 The poor man possesses not, it is true, some of the con- 
veniences and pteasures of the rich; but,'fn return, he is ftee 
from many ^ebtu'rassmeDts to which they are tnbject. By 
the simf^ity and uniformity of his life, he is delivered from 
that varied of cares, which perplex lliose v/ho have great 
aflab^ to manage, intricate plans to pui^ie, and many enemies, 
perhaps, to eftcounter b the pursuit. 

4 li> the tntnqaiUfty of his small habitation, and private fa- 
mily, he enjoys a peace wliioh is often unknown at courts. 
The frratiliiiatinns of Haturej which we always the most satis- 
factory, are poeaea«ed by him to their lull extent ; and if he 
be a sb^Dger to the relined pleasures of the wealthy, he b 
unacfpiainted also wtdi the desire of them, and by conse- 
quenfce, feels no want. 

6 Hitf plain meal satisfies his appetite, with a relish pn>- 
Imfaly lufj^iffr than that of the rich man, who sits down to his 
luxurious' banquet. His dteep is more siMnd; hia heidth 
more fimi ; be knows not what spleen, languor, and fistlea"- 
nessj'icre. His ancastomed employment* or labours are 
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more oppressive to him, than the labour of Btteudaiic^ .on 
courts and the great, the labours of dress, the fatigue of . 
amusements, the very weight of idleoeas, frequently are to 
the rich. 

6 Id the mean time, all the beau^ of the face of nature,* 
all the enjoyments of domesdc society, all the gaiety and 
cheerfulness of an easy mind, are as open to hitn as to those 
of the liighest rank. The splendour of retinue, the sound ,of 
titles, tliie appearances of high respect, are indeed soothing, 
for a ^ort time, to the great ; but, become familiar, they 
are soon forgotten. — Custom eflaces their impression. They 
sink into the rank of those ordinary things which dcdly re- 
cur, without raising any senaation of joy, 

7 Let u8 cease, therefore, from looking up with ^scon- 
teiit and envy to those, whom birth or fortune has placed 
above us. Let us adjust the balance of happiness fairly. 
When we think of the enjoyments we want, we should think 
also of the troubles from which we are ffee. If we allow 
their just value to the comforts we possess, we shall find rea- 
son to rest, satisfied, with a very moderate, though not an 
opulent and splendid condition of fortune. Olten, did we 
know the whole, we should be inclined to pity the state of 
those whom we now envy. blair. 

SECTION XIII. 

Patimee vndtr Protoealiona, our Interest at well oa Dvb/. 

THE wide circle of human society b diversified by an 
endless variety of characters, disporitions, and passions.— 
Urtiformity is, in no respect, the genius of the world. Every ' 
man is marked by some peculiarity, which distinguishes him 
from another; and no where cau two individuals be found, 
who arc exactly, and in all respects, alike. WhM^ so much 
diversity obtains, it cannot hut happen, that In the intercourse 
which men are obliged to tnmntain, their tempers will often 
be ill adjusted to that btercourse ; will jar, and interfere with 
each other. 

2 Hence, in every station, die highest as well a» tte low- 
est, and in every condition of life— public, private, and do- 
mestic — ocea^ons of irritation frequeoily arise. We are 
provdied, sometimeBi by the faQy and levity of those wHh 
whom we are connected ; sometimes, by their iniKfftrence. 
or neglect ; by the inchility of a friend, the bau^ilinesB of « 
Superior, or the insolent behaviour ef one in lower station^ < 
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■3 Haidlf a day passes, widiout sonteiriiat or other occur- 
ring; which seireH to ruffle the man ot impatient spirit. Of 
ccnirse, such a man lives in a continual etorm. He knows not 
vrhit it is to enjoy a train of good humour. Servants, neigh- 
Itours, friends, sponse, and children, all, throu^ the unre- 
ftrained violence of hia temper,become sources of disturbance 
am)' vexation to him. In vain is affluence ; in vain are health 
and prosperity. The least trifle is sufficient to discompose 
his mind, aud poidon his pleasures. His veiy amusements 
ate mixed with turbulence and passion. 

'4 I would beseech this man to consider, of what small mo- ■ 
ilient.the provocations which he receives, or at least imagines 
himself to receive, are really in themselves; but of what 
great moment he makes them, by sulferine them to deprive 
Iiirn of the possession of himself. I wouid beseech him to- 
consider, how many hours of happiness he throws away, 
which a little more patience would allow him to enjoy: and 
and how much he puts it into the power of the most iusigid£- 
cant persons to render him miserable. 

_ 5. "But who can expect," we hear him exclaim, "that he 
js to possess the insensibility of a stone ? How is it possible 
tur human nature to endure so many repeated provocations^ 
or to bear calmly with so unreasontJjle behaviour?" My 
brother! if thou canst bear wi^ ho instances of unreasonable 
behaviour, withdraw thyself from the world. , Thou art no 
longer fit to live in it. Leave the intercourse of men. Re- 
treat to the mcHintiun, and the desert) or shut thyself up in a 
cell. For here, in the midatof society, o/^incMmtMi ccnne. 

6 We might as well expect, when we behold a calm atmos- 
pbei'e, and a clear sky, that no clouds were ever to rise, and 
no winde to blow, as Uiat our life were lon^ to proceed, with- 
out receiving provocations from human frailty. The careless 
and the imprudent, the giddy and the fickle, the ungrateful 
and ihh interested, every where meet us. They are the 
hrieiis and thorns, with which the paths of human life are 
Heset. He only^ who can hold his course among them with 
patience and equanimi^, he who is prepared to bear what 
h^ must expect to happen, is worthy of the name of a man. 

. .7 If we preserved ourselves composed but for a moment, 
we.shoidd perceive the insignificancy of most of those provo- 
C^Qna wtuch we magnify so hi^y. When a few suns 
more have rolled over our heads, the storm will, of itself, 
tiave subsided ; the cause of our present impatience and dis- 
lurbanco will be utterly forgotten. Can we not, then, anti. 
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clpate tlib hour of calmocss to ourselves ; and begin to enjoy 
Ibe peace which it will certainly bring T 

b If othera \\a.ve behaved improperly, let us leave thenn to 
thtir own folly, without becoming ie victims of their caprice, 
and puDi:^iiing ourselves on their account. Fattence, in this« 
exercise of it, csmnot be too much studied by dl who wish 
their life to flow in a smooth siream. It is the reason of a 
man. In opposition to the passion of a child. It is the en- 
joyment of peace, in opposition to uproar and confusion. 

BLAIR. 

SECTION XIV. 

ModeraHan wt our '^iihu Rteommendti. 

THE active mind of man seldonn or never rests satlsfi(>^ 
with Its present condition, how prosperous soever. QrigW 
nallj formed for a wider range of objects, for a higher sphere 
of enjoyments, It finds itself, in every situatioa of fortune, 
straitened and confined. Sensible of deficiency in its state, 
it is ever sending forth the fond desire, &.e aspiring wish, 
after somclhing beyond what is enjoyed at present. 

2 Hence, that resllessness which prevails so gen^ullr 
among mankind. Hence, that disgust of pleasures whitji 
they have tried ; that passion for novelty ; that ambition of 
rising to some degree of eminence or felicity, of which tiiey 
have formed to themselves an indistinct idea. All wtiich may 
be considered as indications of a certain native, original great- 
ne:js in the human soul, swelling beyond the limits of its pre- 
gent condition, and painting to the higher objects for wliich 
it was made. Happy, if these latent remains of our primi- 
tive state, served to direct our wishes towards their proper 
destination, and to lead us into the path of tnie blba ! 

8 But in this dark and bewildered state, the aspiring Ca- 
dency of our nature, unfortunately takes an imiosite direc- 
tion, and feeds a veiy misplaced ambition. Thx, flattering 
appearances which here present themselves to sense ; the di9> 
tinctions which fortune confers ; the advantages «nA plea- 
sures which we imagine the worl<l to be capaUe of iKstOwing, 
fill up the ultimate wish of most men. These are the objects 
which engross their solitai^ musings, and stimulate their u> 
tive labours ; which warm the breasts of the young, aniniats 
ttie indusDry of the middle aged, and often keep alive the 
paMions of the old, until the very close of life. 

4 Assuredly, there is nothing unlawful in our wiping to 
be freed from whatever b dieagreedile, aad to obtain a fuller ' 
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enjoTment of the comforts of life. But ^en tb«M wiibea 
3r« not tempered by reason, (hey are in danger of precipita- 
ting us into much extravagaoce and foUy. Desires and 
uiMies are the first springs of action. When thej bec«tne 
exorbitant, die nhole chiuracter is likely to be tunted. 

5 If we suffer our fancy to create to itself worlds of ided 
happiness, ne .ahall discompose the peace and order of oar 
minds, and foment many hurtful passions. Here, ^en, let 
moderation begin Us reign, liy brining within reasonable 
bounds the wishes that we form. As soon as they become 
extra v£g-,uit, let us check them by proper reflections on the 
fallacious nature of those objects, Which the world ban^ out 
to allure desire, 

6 You have strayed, my friends, from the road which con- 
- ducts to felicity; you have dishonoured the native dignity of 

yoiw Souls, in allowing your wisiiea to terminate on nothing 
higher than worldly ideas of greatucss or happiness. Tour 
imagination roves in a land of shadows. Unreal forms de- 
reive you. It is no more than a phantom, an illusion of hap- 
piness, which attracts your fond admiration; nay, an illu- 
sion of happine^, which otlen conceals much real misery. 

T Do you imagine that all are happy, who have attained to 
those summits of d^tinction, towards which your wishes as- 
pire 1 *Alas! lv>w frequently has experience shown, that 
-V.'here roses were supposed lo bloom, nothing but bricraond 
"thorns grew I Reputation, beauty, riches, grandeur, nay, 
royalty itself, would, many a time, have been gladly ex- 
changed by the possessors, for that more quiet and humble 
station, with which you are now dissatisfied. 

8 Witii all that b splendid and shining in the world, It ia 
decreed that there should mix many deep shades of woe. 
On the- elevated situations of fortune, the great calamities of 
life chiefly faH. I'here, the storm spends its violence, and 
Ihtre, the thunder breaks ; while, safe and unhurt, the in- 
%iibttante of ^e vale remun below. Retreat, then, from 
Ihost vain and pernicious excursions of extravagant desire. 

9 Satisfy yourselves with what is rational and attainable. 
Train your minds to moderate views of human life, and hu- 
man happiness. Remember, and admire the w»dom of 
A gup's petHion : "Remove far from me vani^ and lie*. 
Give me ndtber pover^ nor riches. Feed me with food 
convmient for me ; lest I he foil and deny thee ; and say, 
who is the Lord 1 or lest t be poor and steal, and take the 
nane of my God in vun." Buia. 
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SECTION XV. 

Omuiiciaue raid Ottuuprettnet ofth* Deitt, Iht Seuree oj 
Conwialimt (o good uun. 

1 WAS y«a>xri9.y, about sun-set, wfk&lr^ in the open 
fletda, till the niglit insenaiblf fdt upon me. I at first amtiaed 
myself with all the lichuras and variety of polours which ap. 
pearett in the ivestcrn parts of heaveu. In proportion as thej 
faded Bway and went out, several stars and planets appeared 
one aiW another, till the whole firmament was in a glow. 

2 The blueness of the ether was exceedingly heightened 
a)«l enlivened, by the season of the year, and the rays of all 
tlinse luminaries that passed through it. The iralaxy ap- 
peared in its most beautiful trhlte. To complete the scene, 
tike full, moon rose, at length, in that clouded majesty, which 
Milton takes notice of; and opened to the eye a new picture 
of nature, which was more finely shaded, and disposed 
among solW lights, than that which the sun had before dis- 

3 As ( was surveying the moon walking in her brightness, 
and taking her pn^^se among the constellations, a thought 
aitiae in me, which I believe very oflen peiplexes and dis- 
turbs men of serious and contemplative natures. David hint-- 
self fell into it in that reflection : " When I consider tlie 
lieufens, the ivork of thy fingers ; the moon and the slat's 
ivhtdt thou hast orduned ; what is man, that thou art mindbil 
of him, and the son of man, tiiat thou regardeat him !" 

4 In the same, manner) when I considered that iofinite host 
of stars, or, to speak more philosophically, of suns, which 
n'ere tlien diining upon me ; with dkose innumerable sets ot 
planets or worlds,, which were movi)^ round th«r respective 
suns ; when 1 still enlar^iped tiie idea, and supposed another 
lieaven of suns and woi4ds, rising sUU above this \^cb I 
disCDveiied ; and these stffl enli^tened'hy a superior firma- 
ment of luminaries, which are plained at so gred a distance, 
that ibey may appear to'the inhabitants of the former, as th« 
Stan- do to me : in short, white I pursued this thought, I 
could not but reflect on that little inngnificant figiure wbicli I 
inyseif bore amidst the injmensity of God's works.' 

5- Were the sun, which enlightens this part of the creation, 
(rith all the host of plqnetaiy world.» dmt move about Mm, ut- 
terly extinguished and annihilated, they would not be misaedi 
more than a grain of sand upon the sevshore. The space 
they possess is so flixceeding uitle in companson ot thv whde, 
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it n'Auld setCrmlf m«kfe » bSmk ki Utt cbratidn. Hie ix>e:u 
ivouMbe imperceptible toaoeye that Godd take in the wbole 
compass of natnrs, and |iasi from (Mie «id of Ac creation tu 
the other ; aa it ia posaibie there may be ftixih a afinw in our- 
^Ires hereafler, or in creatui«B which are at present more 
ejralted than ourselvea. By the help of glasaea, we see many 
stsrs which we do not disc over wim our nabed eyes; on;! 
tiiefin'jr our telescopes are,the greater still are ourdisROveries. 

6 Huygemua carries this thought so far, that be does not 
.thlnfe it impossible there may be stare, whose light has not 

yet travelled down to us, wnce their first creaUon. There is 
110 i]uestion that the universe has certain hounds set to It ; 
hut when we coiLsider that it is the work of Infinite Power 
prompted hy Infiinte Goodness, with an infinite space to ex- 
ert itselfiii, how can our im^nation set any bounds to itt 

7 To return, therefore, to my first thought, I could not 
but look upon myself with secret horror, as a being that was 
nut north the smallest regard of one who haul so great a work 
under his care and superintendency. I was afraid of being 
overlooked amidat Ibe immenai^ of nature, and lost amoi^ 
that iuGnite variety of creatures, which, in tdl probablli^, 
awarm through all theae immeasurable regions of matter. 

B In order to recover myself from this mortifying thought, 
I considered that it took its riae from those aariwv concep- 
tions which we are apt to entertain of the Divine Nature. 
>Ve ourselTea cannot attend to many different objects at the 
aame time. If we are careful to inspect some tbb^, we 
muat o^ courae neglect others. This imperfection which we 
observe in ourselves, is an imperfection that cleaves, in some 
'Icgree, ix> creature of the highest capacities, as they are 
creatures ; that is, beings of finite and limited natures. 

9 The pi'esence of every created being is confi>ed to a cer- 
tain measure of sfjace ; and, consequently, his obaervalion is 
stinted to a certain number of objects. The sphere in which 
we move, «nd act, and understand, is of a wider circum- 
ference to one creature than uw^her, according as we rise 
oiie abm-e onotlier hi the scale «f existence. But the witlest 
of these our spheres, has its cirdomference. 

10 Wlwa, Aerefore, we reflect on the Divine Nature, 
we are so used aitd accustomed to this impotfeetion in our- 
selves, that we canriot forbeir, in some measure, ascribing it 
to HIM, in whom Aere is no Aadow of imperfijction. Our 

>' reason indeed assures Us, that his attr^iKes are infini'f ; 
toll the poorness of our'CdDcqptions bsBd>,tlia! h cannot 
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forbear st!tdn|; bouD^ to every thing H cont«ai{datea, till our, 
reoeoa cornea aj^wn to our buccout, and throns down . aU - 
those little prejudices, whick rise in hs unawarea, and are - 
natural to tt>e mind of nuD. 

II. We sfaall therefore utterly extinguieli thb melancholy, 
thought, of our being overtooked bj our Maker, in the multi- 
plicity of his works, and the infinity of those (Ejects among 
which he seems to be incessantly employed, if we consider, 
in the lirst place, that he is omnipresent; and, in the second, 
that he ia omniscient. 

12 If we consider him in his omnipresence, his being 
passes through, actuates, and supports, the whole frame ol 
nature. His creation, in every part of it, is full of him. 
There is nothing he has made, which is either so'distant, so 
little, or so inconsiderable,, tliat he does not essentially re^ 
eide in it. Hb substance is wi^iin the substance of every ' 
being, whether material or immaterial, and as intimately 
present to it, as that being is to itself. 

13 A would be an imperfection in him, n'ere he able to 
mof« out of one place into another; or to withdraw himself 
from any thing he has created, or from any part of that space 
which he diffused and spread abroad, to infinity. In snort, 
to speak of Mm ia the language of the old philosophers, be is 
a Being whose centre, is every tvhere, and his circumfe- 
rence, no where. 

14 In the second place, he is omniscient as well as om- 
nipresenL -His omniscience, indeed, necessarily and na- 
turally Bows from his omnipresence. He cannot but be 
conscious of every motion that arises in the iriiole materiaj 
world, which he thus essentially pervades; and of every 
thougtit that is stirring in the intellectnal world, to every part 
of which h..' b thns intimately united. 

15 Wei-e the aoul separated from the body, and should it 
wrih one glance of thought start tieyond the bounds of the 
creation; should it for mitlione of years continue its pro- 
gress through infinite space, with the same acting, it would 
still find itself within the enibi-ace of its Creator, (md encom- 
passed by the immensity of the Godhead. 

16 In this consideration of the Almi^ty's omnipresence. ' 
and omi^ience, every uneomfortable thought vanbhes. 
He cannot but refwxl every thing that has baing, especially 
such of his creatures who fear they are not regarded by him. 
He b privy to all their Noughts, and to that anxiety of heart 
In particular, which is ^pt to trouble them on tl^ occasion ; -^ 
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for, aa it IS tinpoBsibte he diould overtook anj at hla ck^- 
lures, BO we ma; fae. confident that he regards witft an ej^ of 
mcrcj, those frfao endeavour to recommend ^emselvea to Us 
Aotice, and, in an imfeiffned humili^ of heart, think themselres 
utmordtf that he riioi^ be mindful of them. addison. 



CHAPTER IV. 
ABGVMBJ>fTdTirE PIECES. 

SECTION I. - 

Hapfintu t« founded m Rtclitudi of Conduct, 
ALL men pursue good, and would he happy, if the; 
knew how : not happ; for minutes, aud misenihle for hours ; 
but happy, if possible, through everj part of their existence. 
Either, therefore, there is a good of this steadjr, durable 
kind, or there is not. If not, then all good must lie traa- 
si&tt, and uncertain; and if so, an object of the lowest value, 
which can little deserve our attention or inquirf . 

2 But if there be a better good, such a good as we ore 
feekiog, like evei? other thing, it mueit be derived from some 
cause; and tbatcause must either be external, internal, or n'ix- 
ed ; in as much as, except these three, there is no other possi- 
ble. Now a steady, durable good, cannot be derived trom 
HA external cause; since all derived Irom externals must 
fluctuate as they fluctuate. ! 

3 By the same rule, it cannot be derived from a miztnre 
of the two; because the part which is external will propor- 
lionably destroy its essence. What then remains but the 
cause iDlenialr--lhe very cause which we have supposed, 
when we place the swereign good in mind in recbtude of 

conduct HABRU. 

SECTION II. 

Ptrhte and Pitty Mia^a Higher htttrat. 
i FIND mjaeU existing upon a little spot, surrounded every 
way by an immense, unknown expansion. — Where am 1 1 
What sort ef place do I iuhabttl Is it exactly accomodated 
in every instance to my convenience? Is there no exeeM of 
cold, none of heat, to offend me T Am I never annoyed by 
uiimals, either of my own, or a different kindt Is every 
thii^ nib<iervient to me, as tbou^ I bad iwdered all myidf t 
No — notUng like it — the farthest from it possible. 
F2 
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2 Tbe vmid wppexn.ruA, Hbaa, origuallr soBile for tlie 
private coBveniance of dm doset— ■& does not. But a it 
not possiMe.go to accomodate it, bj mj own particular in- 
dustryT If to accommodate man and beast, heaven and 
«farth, if this be beyond me, It ia sot pos^U. What con- 
sequence then follows ; or can there be any other than this T 
If I seek an interest of my own, detached from that o( 
others, I seek an intereit wtiiA k chinerical, and wbic^ can 
never have existence. 

3 How thesiMutl detennfawl Have I nointa«st at idtt 
If I have not, I am itatiened hare to no purpose. But ivhy 
no interest 1 Can I be contrated with none but one aeparate 
Rnd detached t Ts a aoeial taterest, joined wUh oUiers, such 
an absurdity as not to be admitted! The Ijee, Ae beaver, 
ami the tritws of henlinf ammala, are suSdcnt to convince 
me, Uiat the Uting 'a somewhere at teftst possible. 

4 How, then, am I assured that it u not eqaally true of 
man ? Admit it, and wiiat follows T If so, Qten honour and 
jtistice are my interest; then the whole tran of monl riiv 
tuea ore my interest; irithout some portion of wliidi, not 
even thieves can maintain soriety. 

5 But, farUier BtiD— I stop not here — ^I pumie this sodal 
interest as br as I can trace my several relations. I pass from 
my own stock, my own newnbourhood, my own nationr^to 
(he whole race of mankind, as dispersed thrau^out the 
earth. Am I net rdated to them aU, by the mutual aids of 
commerce, ^ Ow general intercourse of aite ami lettera, by 
that common nature of which we all participate t 

6 Again— I most have food and eloUiing. Without a 
proper genial warmth, I instantly perish. Am I not related, 
in this .view, to the TMy earth itsein to the distant sun, from 
whose beams I derive vigourl to that stupendoos course and 
order ot the infinite host of heaven, by whidi the times and 
seasons ever uniformlj pass ont 

7 Were diia order once confounded, I could not probably 
survive a moment; so absolutely do 1 depend on tms con^ 
mon general welfare. What, then, have I to do, tntt to en- 
large virtue into piety 1 IVot only honour and justice, and what 
I owe to man, are my intejvst, but mtitude also ; acqiues* 
ceaace, redgnation, adoration, and all I owe to this great poli- 
ty, and its great Gonruw, our coatBum Pai^eot. sahbi*. 
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SECTION HI, 

flu btjuMee of m UMshantahU SpiriL 

A SUSFICIO0S, uncharitable spirit, u not only boon. 
Risleiit with all social virtue and happiness, but it U ilso in 
itself, unreasoMble and unjust. In order to form sound 
opiuioDs conceroing characters and actions, two things are 
especially requisite; infermiaticHi and impartiality. Butauch 
as are most forward to decide unfavourably, are commonly 
destitute (rf both. Imtead pf pa o a wofa iK, or even requiring, 
full information, thq pounds on whidi Uiey proc«ed are fre- 
<]uent1y the most slight and frivolous. 

2 A tale, perhs^s, which the idle have invested, die Inqui- 
sitive have listened to, and the credulous have propagated ; or 
a real incident, which rumour, in carrying it along, has ex- 
?ij^gerated and disgilised, supplies Q)em wita materials of con-' 
fident assertion, and decbive judgment. From an action 
tliey preaently look into the heart, and infer the motiTe. This 
.- s<i[H)oaed motive they conclude to be the ruling principle, 
and pronounce at once concerning the whole chai'acter. 

5 Nothing can be more contrary both to equi^ and lu 
tnund reason, than this precipitate judgment. Any man wlio 
attends to what passes .within himaelf, may easily discern 
what a com^cated Hjstem the human character is; and what 
a variety of^circumetances must be taken into the account, in 

. order to esdmate K truly. No sbgle instance of conduct, 
, whatever, is sufficient to determine it. 

4 As from one worthy action, it were creduHty, not chari- 
ty, to conclude a person to be free from all vice; bo from 
: .one which )3 censurable, it is perfectly uqiist to infer that the 
- , author of it is without conscience, and without merit. If we 
I linew all the attending circumstances, it might awear in an 
. excuMble li^t ; naf, perhaps, under a commendable form. 
The motives of the actor inay have been entirely different 
fnwn those which we ascribe to hbn; and where we suppose 
him impelled by bad design, be may have been prompted by 
, conscience and mistaken principle. 

6 Admittmg the action to have been in every view crimi- 
. nal, he may luive been hi^rried into it through inadvertency 

and surprise. He may have sincerely repented; and tlw 
.virtuous principle may have now regained its full vigour. 
Perhaps this was the comer of frailty ; the quarter on which 
he laj <>ftn to the Incuraioua of t«mpUtion ; while the other 
irvMues of hig heart were firmly guarded by conscieuGe. 
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6 It b tberefoK evident, diat no put «f the gonrameni 
of temper deserves attention mere, tbtm to keep onr mbds 

Eure from uncharitable prejudices, and open to candour and 
umanlty in jud^ng of others. The worst consequences, 
both to ourselves a^ to society, follow from die apposite ' 

spirit. ' BLAIR. 

SECTION IV. 

Tkt Miiforbmtt ofJdm mottly chargeable on thtnudoM,.. 
WE find man placed in a world, where he has by no means 
the (Bspoaal of the events that happen. Calamities some- 
tlmes Mfall the worthiest and the best, which it is not in 
their power to prevent, and where nothing is left them, but 
to acknowledge, and to submit to the hi^ hand of Heaven. 
For such visitations of trial, many good and wise reasons can 
be assigned, wbicb the present subject leads me not todiacuss. 

2 But though those iina.voidabte calanrities make a part, 
yet they make not the diief part, of the vexations and sor- 
rows that distress human life. A multitude of evils beset u9, ' 
for the source of which we must look to another quarter. 
No sooner has any thing in the heatfii, or in the circnm- 
etances of men, gone cross to their wish, than they begin 
to talk of the unequal distribution of the good things of this 
life; thiBy envy tb« condition of others; diey repine at their 
own lot, and fret against the Ruler of the world. 

3 Fidl of these sentiments, one man pines under a broken 
constitution. But let us ask him, whether he can, fairly and 
honestly, assign no cause for fliis but the unknown decree of 
heaven! Has he duly valued the blesdng of health, and al-' ~ 
ways observed the rules of virtue and sobrie^ t Has he been 
moderate in his life, and temperate In all his pleasures t ff - 
now he is only paying the price of his former, periiaps his 
foi^ten indulgencies, has he any title to complun, as if he 
were suffering unjustly T 

4 Were we to survey the chambers of slcknees and dis> 
tress, we should often find them peopled with the victims- of ''' 
intemperance and senautdity, and with the chUdren of vieious 
indolence and sloth. Among the thousands who languish 
there, we should find the proportion of innocent snfTerers to 
be small. We should see faded youth, premature old age, 
and ihe prospect of an untimely grave, to be the portion of 
multitudes, who, In one way or other, have brought those 
evib on tbema«lveB ; wtule yet &ese martyrs of vice and 
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f^y, bam th^ asgurauM to «rr»gii tkb bard &te at man, 
aad to " fret against the Lord." 

5 But 7DU, perhaps, comptam of hardships of another 
. kind ; of the mjustice of the world ; of the poverty iriiieh 

juu suffer, and the discauragemeDts under which you la- 
bour; of the crosses, and disappointmeDts, of which your 
life has been doomed to be fulL Before you give too much ' 
scope to your discontent, let me desire you to reflect impaiv 
tially npon your paat train of life. 

6 Have not al-jih or pride, ill temper, or sinful passioDtf, 
misled you often from the path of sound and wise conduct? 
Haye you not been wanting to yourselves in improving those 
oppoitunities which Providence oRered you, for bettering 
and advancing: your state? If you have chosen to indulge 
your humour, or your taste, in the gratifications of Indolence 
or pleasure, can you compiain because others, in preference 
to yoQ, have obtained those advantages which naturally he- 
long to useful labours, and honourable pursuits! 

7 *Have not the consei^ucnces of some false st^s, into 
which your pasdone, or your pleasures, have betrayed you, 
pursued you throu^ much of your life; tainted, perhnns, 
your characters, involved you in enAarrassnienls, or sunk - 
you into neglectT It is an old saying, that every man m the 
artilicer of his oivn fortune in the world. It is cert^n, that 
the worid seldom turns wholly against a man, unless through 
his own fault. " Religion is," in general, " profitable unto 
all things." 

6 Virtue, diligence, and industiy, joined with good tem- 
per, and prudence, have ever been found the surest road to 
prosperity; and where men lail of attaining it, their want of 
sncceas is far ol^ner owing to their having deviated from that 
road, than to their having encountered insuperable bars in h. 
Some, hy being too artM, forfeit the reputation of probity. 
Some, by being too open, are accounted to fail in prudence. 
Others, by being fickle and changeable, eh% distrusted by alL 

9 The case conononly is, that men aeek to ascribe iheir 
disappointments to any cause, ralber than to dieir own mis- 
conduct; and when they can devise no other cause, they lay 
(hem to the charge of Providence. Their folly leads them 
into vices; their vices into misfortunes; and in tbeuMiiiafor- 
tunes they "murmur against Providence." 

10 They are doubly unjust towards their Cre«tor. In ibelr 
pro^ierity, they are apt to ascribe their auccesa to (hear own 
diligence, rather than to bis blessing; and in their adversity, 
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thej hnpiite tb^ dietreiMS to his providence, SH to Qk^. 
own tuGb^aviMir. Wbereu, the trodi is the verj Krqjjae 
of thtB. " Every good and evei7 perfect |pft <»roeth Eram> 
above;" and of evil and loiMry, inaii b the author to himwlf.' 

11 When, from the condition of individuals, we boW 
abroad to the public State of die worid, we meet with more 
))roofs of the truth of this usertlon. We see great sodeties, 
of men torn in pieces by intestine dissensions, tuondts, mnif 
civil commotiona. We see mighty anniea going forth, ia 
formidable array, against each oUier, to cover the earth witL 
lilood, and to fill the air with the criee of widows attd 
orphans. Sad evils these are, to wbicb tfais mlsemble worlii' 
is exposed. 

12 But are Aese evils, I beseech 70a, to be imputed to.' 
Godt Was it he who sent forth slatigfatei^ig armies into the' 
field, or -who filled the peaceful ci^ with massacres and 
blooilt Are tbeae miseries any other than the bitter fruit of 
men's violent and disorderly passions? Are they not clearly 
to he traced to ttie ambition and vices of princes, to Uie 

toarrds of the great, and to the -turbulence of the people! 
iCt vs lay them entirely out of the account, in thinking of 
Providence, and let us think only of the "foolishness of man." 

13 Did man conh-ol his passions, and fonn hb conduct 
according to the dictates of wisdom, humanity, and virtuei^ 
tiie earth would no longer be desolated by cruelty ; and humail 
wcietjes would live in order, harmony, and peace. In those' 
scenes of mischief and violence which Jill the world, let maa 
behold, with shame, fte picture of his vices, his I^orance, 
and folly. Let him be humbled by the mDrtlfyfog view <A 
ioB own penrerseness ; but let not hia "heart fret against the 
Lori," BuiR. 

SECTION T. o 

On dinnUrealed Fritndak^. 

1 AM infermed diat certain 6red< writers, (pldlOBojAttrfl' 
it seems, in the opinion of thek coontrymen,) have Mtvanceff 
w»ne very extraordinary portions relating to frleud^ip; to-, 
indeed, nihat subject is there, which tbeee subtle geaiuset 
have not tortured with their sophistly ? 

S^The •uAon.towhom I refer, dtmiade their ffiseiptes 
from* entraing into any Strong cttadiments, aa unavoidably' 
cresting siqv^numcrary dsqiuetudes to those .who ioga^ iir 
Aem; and, as every man baa moW diaa mfficlent to eal 
l^rih his BoUcitade, in the course of Ui «wn «Airs^ it Is ^ 
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weakneBB, ^tej conteodi aaxiovudjr to inrdve biaisdr in d>e 
conCemB of odiera. 

'"■B'Titisy recommend it also, In all coDii«doitB of this kind, 
tH hold the baotla of union extremely loose ; so aa alwnya to 
hav^ it In one's power to stnuten or relax tliem, aa clrcuin' 
stances em) aituatiooa afaall render most expedieiit. They 
odd, is a capital airtide of their doctrine, that " to live ex- 
empt from cares, is an. maential ingredient to constitute liu- 
msui. happiness ; but an ingredient, however, which he 
vfho Toluntarity distresses himself with cares, in which ha 
liai no necessaiy and personal interest, must nerer hqpe to 



E have been told likewise, that then is another set of 
pretended phiioaophere, of the same countiy, whose tenets 
concerning this subject, are of a stili more Illiberal and un- 
^nerous cast. The proposition which they attempt to estab- 
Ush, is, that " friendshit; is an affair of self-interest entirely ; 
and that the proper motive for engaging in it, is, not in order 
to gratify the kind and benevolent aJiections, but for the be- 
nefit of that assistance and support which are to be derived 
from the connexion." 

' 4 Accordingly tliey assert, that those persons ar« moM 
4iapoaed to have recourse to auxiliary alliances of this kmd, 
who are least qualified by nature, or fortune, to depend, upon 
their own strength and powers ; the weaker sex, for instance, 
being generally more indmed to engage in friend^ips than" 
the nide pa^t of our qiecles ; and thaw friio are d^resaed 
hy indigence, or labouring tuider misfortunes, than the 
wealthy and the pro^ierous. 

. € Excellent and obliging s^es, tiiese, undoubtedly.' To 
strike out the friendly aliecfiona from the moral world, ^aulcf 
be like extiggubbing the sun in the natural ; each of them 
being the source of tbe best and most grateful. satlsfactianB, 
that Heaven has conferred on the sons of men. But I should' 
be.^d t^ know, what the real value of tlus iMasted exemp- 
tioa from care, which they promise tihew diicifdes, jua^ 
aiqounis tol an exemption Mattering to self-love, I confess ; 
but which, upon many occurrences in human life, should bti 
rejected .1^ tho utmost dlsdidn. 

7 For natiiiog, wrety,. can be moiv iocoiisistnit with a 
wett-pii^s^ anJ.msniy ^rit, dian to decline engagii^ In any 
lamdable mdiOa, w.to be discouBiged from persevering in it, 
by an i^reheiWn of the trouUe aodiSolicitBde widi which 
it may prvMbtj be attended. 
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9 Tirtoe hersol^ indeed, ou^t to be totallf renounce, it 
it be rig^t to avoid every possible means that may be praduc' 
tive of uneaaiiieas; for who, that ia actuated b; her princi- 
pies, can observe ibe conduct of an opposite character, ^tith- 
out being affected with some degree of secret dissatisfaction 1 

9 Are not the just, the brave, and the good, necessarily 
exposed to the disagreeable emotioof of dislilce and aversion, 
when they respectively meet with instances of frand, of cow- 
ardice, or of viltany 1 It is an essential property of every 
well-constituted mind, to be aflected with pain, or pleasure, 
according to the nature of those moral appearances that pi-e- 
sent themselves to observation. 

10 If sensibility, therefore, be not incompatible with true 
wisdom, (and it surety is not, unless we suppose that-philoso- 
phy deadens every finer feeling of our nature,) what just rea- 
son can be assigned, why the sympathetic sufferings which 
may result from friendship, should be a sufficient inducement 
for haiushing that generous affection from the humui breast T 

11 Extinguish ^1 emotions of the heart, and what difler- 
ence wiU remain, 1 do not say between man and brute, but 
between man and a mere inanimate clod? Away, then, with 
those austere philosophers, who re|H«3ent virtue as harden* 
ing the soul against all the seller impressions of humanity ! 

12 The fact, certainly, is much otherwise. A truly good 
man, is, upon many occasions, extremely susceptible of ten- 
der sentiments; and his heart expands with joy, or shrinks 
witii sorrow, as good or ill fortune accompanies his frieurl. 
Upon the whole, then, it may fairly be concluded, that, as 
in the case of virtue, so in that of friendship, those painful 
sensations which may sometimes be produced by the one, as 
well as by the other, are equally insufficient grounds for ex- 
cluding either of them from taking possession of our bosoms. 

13 They who insist that " utility is the first and prevailing 
motive, which induces mankind to enter into particular 
iriendshijja," appear to me to divest the association of its most 
amiable and engaging principle. For, to a mind ririitly dis- 
posed. It is not so much the benefits received, as we affec- 
tionate zeal fi:om which tbey flow, that gives them their best 
gnd most valuable recommendation. 

14 It is so far indeed from being verified by fact, that a 
sense of our wants, is the original cause of forming these ami- 
cable alliances, that on the contrary, it is observable, that 
none have been more distinguished in their friendships than 
those whose power and opulence, but above all) n bose su|ie- 
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Kor-vh^n, fa nitic^ fflwtf 'uumn * ! ,) ham niiai Umki abon 
tvery neceaeit^ of having recourse to the assblaBCC of otfaere. 

15 The true distinction, &ea, in Ais qacBtion, Is, tiiat " al- 
tboiigfa fHendship is certainly prethtctlve of utfll^, yet ut^ty 
is not Ae primary tno^e of fHendsInp." Those BiHStk sen- 
snallsis, therefore, nho, krlled in the 1^ of Inmry, preautne 
to maintain Ae reverse, ha*e surely no daim to attention ; 
as they are neither qualified by reSeetkm, nor experience, 

." to be competent judges of the subject. 

16 Is thtire a man upon tlie face of the e«th, who would 
deliberately accept of all the wealth, which diis world can 
beslotv, if ofFereJ to him upon the severe temia of his being 
linconnected with a single mortal whom he co«U love, or by 
whom he should be beloved ? Tills would be to lead the 
i^TCtched life of a det«sted tyrant, who, aoddst perpetual 
'suspidons, and alavms, passes his miseraUe di^s, a stranger 
to every tender sentiment ; and utterly prechided from the 
heart-feh satisfactions of friendsb^. 

Melmoth's trmt^ation of Cieer<f» Laiittg. 

SECTION VI. 
OaAekmiartaBsofl^ SetJ. 
t WAS yesterday walking done in one of my &tmd'« 
woods ; and, lost tnyself in it very agreeably, as I was runnii^ 
over, in my mind, the several arguRients that estabU^ this 
'grent point; which is die bams of morality, ai^ l}iee>Kirce of 
kll the ptea^ng hopes, and se<s«t joys, ibtit can arise in the 
heart Of a reasonable creature. 

2 I consider those sereral proofs drawn— -FinA, firom die 
nature of (he soul itself, and particularly Its immateriality ; 
which, though not ab^hitely necessary to the eternity of itsdu- 
ratioD , has, I diink, been evinced idmost to a demoQstndiaii. 

3 Secondly, from its passdona and sentiments ; as por- 
ticnlariy, from its love of existence ; its horror of annihila- 

'' tion ; and its hopes of Immortality ; with that secret satis- 
'filCtionwhichitfintlslnlhepraoHeeofvirtuei and that unea- 
siness which fpUows upon the commission of .vice. Thirdly, 
ftom the nature of the Supreme Bekig, whose jnsliee, good- ' 
nesa, wisdom, and veracity, are all concer^d in this point. 

4 fiut among dtese, and o&er esceSent argnmwita for Ae 
' Immortalhy of die soul, tiiere is one drawn from the peipetual 

progress of the soul to its perfeclieB, withotd a poi^tli^ 
of ever arming at it ; whteb is a l^t that I do not remember 
to have seen opened and improved by oUien wfao have written 
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on this nbject, Uioag^ it aMBSa to me to carry a tct]' greal 
weight with it. 

6 Bow con it enter Into the thou^tt of man, tliat die sonl, 
>vUch is capable of immense perfectioDs, and of receiving 
new improvements to all eternity, shall fall away into nothing;, 
Hlmost aa soon as it ia created ? Are such abiDties made for 
no purpose t A brute arrives at a point of perfection, that he 
oon never pBBa ; in a few years he has aJI flie endawments he 
ix capable of ; and were he to live ten thousand more, would 
be the same thing he is Rt present. 

6 Were a human soul thus at a stand in her accomplish- 
ments ; were her faculties to be full blown, and incapable of 
farther enlargements ; I could imagine she might fall away in- 
sensibly, and drop at once into a state of annihilation. But 
can we believe a thinking being, that is in a perpetual progress 
of improvement, iod travelling on from perfection to perfec- 
tion, af\er having just looked abroad into the works of her 
Creator, and made a few discoveries of his infinite goodness, 
wisdom, and power, must perish at her first setting out, and . 
in the very be^nning'of her inquiries t 

7 Man, con«dered only In his presMit state, seems sent 
into the world merely to propagate his kind. He provides 
himself ^with a successor, and immediately quits his post to 
m^e room, for him. He does not seem bom to enjoy life, 
but to deliver it down to others. This is not surprising to 
consider in animalB, which are formed for our use, and which 
can lii^ their business in a short life. 

8 The silk-wonn, alter having spun her task, lays hw 
eggs and dies. But a man cannot take in liis full measure 
ot' knowledge, has not time to subdue his passions, establish 
his aoiil in virtue, and come to the perfection of his na- 
ture, before h« is hurried off the stage. Would an infinitely 
wise Seing make such glorious creatures for bo mean a pur- 
pose I Can he delimit in the [»vduction of such abortive in- 
teUigencea, such e&)it4ived reasonable bdnga} Would be 
give UB talenta that are not to be exerted 1 o^adties that are 
ntcer to he gratified t 

9 How caa we find that wisdran nhich^hlnes through aD 
his worits, in dw fmnalion of man, without looking on diis 
world as only a nnnery for the next ; and without beUevlng 
that the several generations of rational creatures, which rise 
up and diaiDpear in soch quick Bucceseions, are only to re- 
cdJTe their unt rvdnneiits of ezisteiice here, and afterwards 
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to be tranroltmted- Into a more Mendt^ cUtnate, wfaerc Owj 
may niread and flourish to »]1 eternity ? 

10 There is not, in my opiiuoD, a more plearing and tri- 
mnph wx* conaidera^on in religion, than this of the perpetual 
process which the soul makea towa)^ the perrecQon of its 
nature, without ever arriving at a period in IL To look 
upon die soul aa going on from strength to strength ; to con- 
uder that ahe ig to ehine for ever with new acceseions of (•lo- 
ry, and brighten to all eternity; that die tvQl be still adding 
virtue to virtue, and knowledge to knowledge ; carries tn it 
Bomething wonderftilly agreeuile to that ambiUon whieh is 
naturai to the miud of man. Xay, it nmst be a pros{iert 
pleasing to God hhnaelf, to see his creaAHi for ever bea<itify- 
ing in hia eyea; and dran-hig nearer to Mm^by greater de- , 
greca of resembtence. 

11 Methinks^iia single consideration of diepKigress ofa 
Ri-Ata Bpii'it to perfection, will be auffieient to extingaiah all 
envy in inferior jiature«, and all contempt In soperioF. That 
cherub, which now appear? as a god to a humui amil, knows 
very well that tile period will come shout in etemit], when 
the human soul shall be as perfect as he hinuwif now is ; nay, 
nil en she shall look down upon that degree of perfection as 
much as ^ now ialls short of it It )a true, the higher na- 
ture still advances, and t>y that means preserves his distance 
and superiority in the scale of being ; yet he know* that, 
how lui^ soever the station is of which oe stands possessed 
at present, the inferior naturp will, at length, mount up to 
it, and shine forth in the same degree of glory, 

12 With what astonishment ai^ veneration, may we look 
into our u^a souls, where diere are such tddden stores of vir- 
tue and knowledge, such mezhauated sources of p«rfectiaB i 
We know not yet what we ahall be; nor will it ever enter into 
the heart of man, to conceive the glory that will fre ahvays In 
reserve for him. The soul, considered with its Creator, is 
tike one of those mathemattcal lines, that may draw nearer 
to another for all eternity, without a possibility of touching it : 
and can there be a thou^t ao transporting, as to consider our- 
sekea in these perpetual approaches to him, who is the atand- 
Urd not only of perfection, but ofbapjuness! anniaoH. 
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8ECTIOT? I. 

Tht Seaamu. 
AMONG Ae gKotUeseni^ »d wofidns af tiie OKation^ 
may be classed t^ reguhiitieB of Hmts, afid oewMs. Im- 
medlatdy aAer Uie good, the mcr^d prtmaaa wvi made to 
man, Aat MeMme and harvest, cold and heat, eummer' 
and mat«r, day and ni^ BbaiiU continue to the veryeiMJ 
of 1^ tfain^ .Aocorditsgif, hi obedience^ to Ifaat proiniE<i, 
the rotatioB is c— Ma ntly preeentitig ua tdth same osefui and 
agreeable alteration ; nnd all t£e pleasing novelty of life 
arises froM tbcec oatiMl changes ; nor ue we leaa indebted 
to thiem for many of its s^d comfoita. 

2 It has be»i (nt^^j tike ta^ of t]ie n^^wdM and poet, 
ta matb, » pidiHbed periods, the particidai cbMins and cou- 
veaiences si every chsj^; and, indeed, sich diecrimiiiatri 
observalians t^Moi nabira] rsriety, caanot be uedetigittful t 
since the Uce^g which every mouth brings al<mg wiSx it, is. 
a freA insiance irf' t&e tr^oin and bounty of Att, Providence, 
nbfeh re^id^tea tite glories of the y«u. We gtow as we 
coidenqvlate; weferiapropenw^to adore, wh^stfljieeuji^. 

3 IntfaeUKaeofaeed-sewit^.itbthBseaeimof ronjS«fen».- 
Ihe erain s^ch the bnabandman tmsia to the bosom of the 
i;nrUi, shall, fasplj, yioM its seven-fcdd rewards. Spring 
preseala us with n scene nf lirdy exptctatioa. That which 
was before sown, begms now to discover si^a oFjp.ieRe&BfiiI- 
TC^ation. The labouner ofasnrres tlie efaange, and antiri- 
pates fbe faarrcEt; he wattes the prepress 6f nature, and. 
smiles at ber hrfhunce ; nbile tbe man of Dontesmtatiou 
nalks forfh with the evenuag, amidst tl>e fragrance of flon-. 
ers, and promlaes of |ilenty; nor returns to hli cotta^ till 
darkness closes the seenc ujpoa fais eye. Then eomedi tint 
harvest, when die large wi^ is s)tii£ed, uid the granaries ni 
nature are loaded with the neaiK of life, even to a luxtuy. 
of abundance. 

4 The poweis of language are nnetiual to the description 
of tlds happy season. It is the camjvBl of nature : sun anj , 
shade, coolness and quietude, cheerfulness and melody, 
love and gratitude, unite to render every scene of summer 
dcli^tfiil. The division of light and darimess, id one of tbe 
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kindert tSarta ef Onuapolnft WMbn. Dtj vai «vl|^ 
yielet H contrary bleaai«{;3 { >ii4, rt Ac shmb tine, aMlK 
each odter, bj ^ving ft^ In^ne-tp the deU^ls of both. 
Amifbt the ffXK of day, BBd busde of life, how ceidd we 
sleep t An^dat the gleoia vf fcifawsB, h»w could we kbourt 
A H«w wipe, Ikow bei^nsRti then, ie Ac fnfv HnUkml 
Tbe hwn «f Ugbt are a*^ to «e»«i^ i md IboM »f 
dai^B«», to net Ere tile cbr it panet), ««rtiw »4 na^ 
tne pnpiM «■ for the piljbvt and fe; Iha tee that die 
raontng ntwns, we we aj^n ;^e u matt It iridi « emaia. 
Tims, eveiy season has a ehana pente tt totfft u4 Vrciy 
■BMtteatA&ldffoiiiefailcnetuigiBnaration. tut«MTrrii< 

«ECTIOWH. 

THIS asMxing laH of water n Blade by tk riner St. tMtt' 
Mnce, tn ita paaaage from lake Erie IbAo the Utt Ontario. 
The St tmamoe* ia ead ef Ae laneit rfaieBi in die world ; 
aad jret (Ae whole «r its watCTS ia mchai^ In Ala place, 
li>r a iail cfM baaini aid &lty feet pcrpendicubr. It ia not 
easy to bring the hna^ination to eorre^mid te the greatnaa 
ofdtcKens, 

fi A jiver extnmelf deep aad rapid, and that aerrei to 
dralQ Hm watera ef timoat w Noith America Into the Alj«»< 
tic Ocean, fa ttere ptmred pret^itatel^ down a ledge of rocks, - 
Oak riats Uke a waH, acroas the niiote bed of ila fltreani. 
The river, a ' IKtle Aan, ia near three quarters of a nUle 
broad ; auLdie rocks, when It grows narroiirar, are four 
fanndred ymis over. 

S Their directfcra fa not tfndgfat acrosa, hot hidlowtng 1n- 
'wafdsUuahorae-Bhoe: ao tint the cataract, which bends to 
file ri^c of Ae ofaatacle, rounding inwards, wesenta a kiild 
tf theatre, the aaost tremendous in nature. Just in the mid- 
dle of this drcobr wall of waters, a Kttk Itdasd, that has 
iH-aved the fttry of the eunrent, presents one of Its pointa, and- 
dlrideiAe stream at top into two parts; but th^ n^te agtua 
longbrfOre the^ reach tiie bottom. 

4 The Boiae of the fall is heard at the dfataace of senral 
leamies: and the fu^of the waters, at the termination of 
tfieir tiH, is incDitceinble. The dashfau; produces a mist, 
that riaaa te the rwy clooda; and which forma a most beaii. 
ttui rainbow, when the sun dilBe& It wll be readilf a»i>- 
paaed, that Bucb I ealaract entirely deslrors tk« mrigr' 
G 2 
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Utettnam ; tati ftt setne &)dtui>, in di^ mbom, 
jmH, bam ventarcd down it with wtStity.' 

SECTION in. 

The €hvtlo of Jnt^mnu. 

OF flU the Bubterraneoua eavenu now known, lh« grotto 
of AntiparoB is the moot remarkable, as well Tor its extent, 
as fior the beauty of its ^arrj incnistations. This celebrated 
cavern was first explored by one Magni, an Itfdian traveller, 
^out one hundred years ago, at Antiparos, an inconMdeni^ 
ble island of the Archipelago. 

3 " Having been informed," says he, " bj the nativea of 
Paros, that, in tiie little island of Antiparos, which lies about 
two iniles from the former, a giguitic statue was to be seen 
at the mouth of a cavern in £at place it was resolved that 
we (the French consul and himseU} should par it a visit. In 
pursDaAce of this resolution, after we had landed on (he 
island, and w^ted about four miles through the midst of 
beaatUiil phdns, and slajnng woodlands, we at length came 
to a little hill, oh the ude of which yawned a most horrid 
cavern, which, by its gloom, at first struck ns mth terror, 
and almost repressed cnrio^^. 

3 Recovering the first .surprise, however, we entered 
boldly, and bad not proceeded above twen^ paces, when 
the supposed statue of the giant presented itsdrto our view, 
We quickly perceived, (hat what the ignorant natives had 
been tended at as a giant, was noUiing more Aan a sparry 
concretion, formed by the water dropping Scoot the roof ot 
die cave, and by degrees hardeidiig into a figure.^^iich tbrir 
fears had form^ into a monster. ^ 

4 Incited by dus cKtraordinary appearance, we were in- 
duced to proceed sdH further, in quest of new adventures in 
this Subterranean abode. As we proceeded, new wonders of- 
fered themsetvea; the spars, formed into trees and shrubs, 
presented a tnnd of petrified grove; some white, some green; 
and all receding In due perspective. They struckns with tiie 
more amazement, as we knew them to be mere produ'fetlong ' 
of nature, who, hitherto in solitude, had, in her playful mo- 
ments, dressed die scene, as if for her own amusement." 

• TWavm(v«iil«n In ii/iiy, b ■ ntmt, MMrtef uyBi iB nuH Hb awa RIM*. 
Udd: iliu Ucnnkmld ta>ie roaua > pfaci Id the lir^ •» tbc bcxA of U» ^siuii 
l^uri*n. If a mVUa- of ninniBe^ Gmnos and othrr vrmdH, nK 
- ■ - ■ - '~ni Ibe nrfmilKKtlOr, 



iigeof clit»rlmever>fter*atdeHea. Tbe lUird)' mosoulii uli, iiiii] Um » 
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B <*.Wehad M yet seen bat a &w of- Ae madawof the 
placei aad we were iatioduoed osh into the portico of thif 
aataniag temple. In one corner of this half ubuniiMted re- 
cess, tliere appeared an opeidog of about time feet wide, 
which ieemed to lead to a place totally dai^, and vriiich one 
of the na^Fea assured us contained nothing more than a now- 
voic of water. Upon this iaformaUon, we made an ei^ri- 
ment, by throwing down some stones, which nunblisg dong 
&e ^des of Oie deaeent for some time, the sound seemed at 
last quaahed in a bed of water. 

6 In-order, however, to be more certaini we sent in : 



) manner, who, by the promise of a good Eeward, 
vemured, with a 6ambeau in his hand, into this nari'ow aper- 
ture. After continuing within it for about a quarter of ai 



hour, he returned, beBring in hia hand some beautiful pieces 
of while spar, which art could neither equal nor bnitate. — 
Upon being informed by him that the place waa full of these 
beautiful incrustations, I venttired in with himj about fifly 
paces, anxiously and cautiously descending, by a steep ai^ 
dangerous way. 

7 Frnding, however) that we came to a precipice which 
v led into a spacious amphitheatre, (if I may so sail it,) still 
decner than any other part, we returned, and being provided 
with a ladder, flambeau, and other things to expedite our de- 
scent, our whole company, man by man, ventured into the 
same opemng; and, descending one afW another, we at 
last saw ours^ves all together in the most magnificent part of 
tfaecaveni." 

. SECTION IV. 

Th« GroHo of Antipana, eonlinwd. 

■* OUR candles being now all lighted up, and the whole 
place con^Ietely illuminated, never could the eye be pre- 
sented with a more glittering, or a more magnificent scene. 
The whole roof hung with solid icicles, transparent as glass, 
yetsdUd aa marble. The eye could scarcely reach the lofty 
-aod luAIe ceilii^; the sides were regulariy formed with 
■ spars; and the miole presented the idea of a magnificent 
tte^re, illuminated wi^ an immense profusion of lights. 

2 The floor consisted of solid marble; and, in several 
- triac^ iBagnific«it colunuia, thrones, altars, and other ob- 
jects, speared, as if nature had designed to mock the curi- 
oaitiM of art. Our voices, upon faking or singing, were 
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redwMetf ■*» tn aStartiAiag loaiaut', *aA upon th« Btinf of 
a gun, Ae sobe «nd Tereitovfiona mre pfanoit deafening. 

3 In dw Tntdat«f Ail grand BnipUthe9|treraH««<nicrae((ni 
of abont HAeen feet hMi, Ihat, In some mea^nra, reaemUed fta 
attar ; fr(»n wbMt, tubig 1h« hint, we caused mass to )t« 
celebrated there. 1%e bean^M cohunns tiiat Aot up poond 
the akar, appeared like caacHesfieks; and tnai^adieriiaturd 
objects re p reae n ted -die c t wto ma ry (nam^As of &is rite. . 

4 BcSsw ercn lUe nacious grotto, ftere aeeijied another 
cavern ; down which I vmbireii wi^ nrj former nrnrinei^ 
and descended abont fi% paeea hy means of a rope. I at last 
arrireJ at a small spot of level ground, where the hottoiA 
appeared deferent from that of the amphitheatre, bring com^ 
posed of soft day, yiddhig to the pressure, and iotowbieh i 
thrust a stiidt to the depth of six fcet. In this, however, i» 
above, numbers «f the most beautiful ^rysteb were formed ; 
one of whii^, hi puticulaT, resembled a table. 

5 tjpmi onr egress from this amazing cavern, w« perceived 
a Gre^ loBeTipliofi uponaroi^at the month, but «e oUHerar 
ted bf time^ tbat we could not read it distinct^. It seemed 
to imp4»t, Aat one Anttoater, in the time of Atexander, had 
come biAer ; but w^euier he pmetrated into die depuis xs( 
the cavern, he does not tidnk fit to infMm m."— Tljs aeceuot 
ofsobeaadfulandstrilBngascene, may serve to ^te as some 
idea (tf the sublerrfneons wonders of natnte. aot^BBitmt. 

SECTION V. 
Eartkquai* ai Cutanea. 

ONE of die earlhqiiAee moat Mutienlariy described inUs- 
t<ny, Is that which happened in the year 1693^ the damages 
of wUdi w«K chie6y felt in Sicily, but its motion was per^ 
eehed to Cietmanr, France, and England. It ei^rtended to 
a eircnmfeience of two ^ousaitd six hundred t^eigHes ; chiefly 
idfeeting die m« coasts, and great rtven ; more perceiw Mg 
also upon Ae motmtaiDB ^au fn the vsikya. 

2 lis motions w«e so raptd^ that persons who hf at &ttk 
Iragtb, wen tossed from ride to ride, as' upon a rolling bil' 
tow. The walls were dariied from tliabr foundedens; a&d 
Qo fewer dnn fifty-^our elties, vi^ aa ineredftde nun^er of 
villages, w«n rither desttoyed or grsady damaged. Th* 
.' chy of Oatanea, hi partteular, was Mlerily overdupssra. A 
traveller who was tm Us vnff ttdftv, perea^ved, atfte Hb* 
tance <tf some tnifes, a Uaeb cloud, ^ Bight, baogkig «*w 
Ibe place. 
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3 The sea, all of a sudden, began to roar ; mount ^tna, 
to send forth great spires of fhune ; aad soon after a shock 
ensued, with a noise as if all the ^ ttilleiy in the world had been 

■«feoae«,da4baigedL Our trmriier heti^ obliged to aii^ iu- 
,«taMt4)^ Ml Umdetf rv$ei-:*rim^, rrom the grouncl; awl 

tufww'liiiAjnato A«<u^).IK^ with amazuoeid saw Bothiog 

U»t R thtdc-cloild of .doat ia d(e air. 

4 TfaeUrdt fiMrlabout aateni^ed; tbe nw vtaa darlEeoed; 
tbebtMRUranbowKag&Kmk^hilk; Ad aithoogh the du>ck 
M -wit^tatiiiM above thros suoutee, yet neartf niaetem 
thi$«Mlid i>f lb». Wiafaitwatft.trf fii<jil]', perished in the nihu. 
.CfttaM^te wlMd) MtjT d)«.4«9oribfH* was tnweltingt neijied 
the principal scene of ruin; ita place only was to be foutid;: 
md-oal etifloMt^ ol! its CH«ner«i^iiifiQ«Dae «■ te he seen 



SECT40N: Tt 
Creation. 
IN the ^vfTfes. of the Oivtue w«to and fsv^WiaeBt, 
dere arrived » period in which thu «ac^ was to b« called 
into existence. WhttBthealfftal HiomBat,pped«wtwied from 
all eternit}', ivas come, the Deity arose in faia mi^d, ani, 
widi K wwd, created lfa« woiW. WJiat wi iUuatrieus mo- 
aaiHtf wta that., niheiir fcora nea-eKiBtenGe, there -siira^ «t 
«ace iat* being, tins jn^ty globe, on wUch ao manf mil- 

S No preparatory measmea mere required. Mo lengdr- 
«iit of means was emplayed. "Hespake; and itwaadaoe: 
lie coismaitd«d t •ai it stoed fast. The earth was at first 
Mttbm^ 6an»t wA vaii ; vi4 doriuwaa was oa the foce of 
the deep." The Almighty suneyeii the dark abm; »ai 
&fed .Intmd* t« 4be amerw dbldenB of iMnre. Ue aoid, 
"l4«t;4«re^]i^; wij tfa«r* was ]%hU" 
7 3 IVica^fpened the ae*, aju} the <faT I»nd- l^he roouB- 
taJMS m* ; and tfa* riram Aowed. The sun and bwou, 
began ttiek course in the ^iee. Ueilw and plants dollted 
tbe g*o«nd.- Tte air, the «vth, asd the w»ter^ were 
itored ivii^ i^lr nxpeettre u^aUmlK At last, wan wos 
KEo^e sfka-theuaaee of God. 

: 4 He «9feKrfd,vaU{iBgwi&«eunlmanee erect; a9<lre> 
oaivwlbi* VMator'ftbeiMdlMiDBt as tlte Lord of this iiw world. 
tTfae Alm^j' IxiheW fait worif whea it irasjg»iabed, and . 
)ir«na«nfMd M boob. Sttpevior idoge mw wl^i w»adec, tiim 
mrf acoaa^cn of «iuMnec. " Tbo nondt^ stars BMg 4» 
futbcff • awt ^ tfac sooi «)f Ged idiMeitd for Jof •" 
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. SEcinoN vn. ' 

Cluiriiy. . . 

CHARITY le- the Bune wkh benevolence wlove; ud 
is the term u&iformlj nnplc^ed ia tile N»w TcHtament, fo 
denote alltbegood afiecthMis «4hieb'We«ti^ttobeU'tMrarA 
one snother. It consiste aotitfj^eculBtive IdeM of ganenl 
benevolence, floating in the bn^; smd: 'iMring' die heart, a> 
speculations too oftefl do, unt<ui(^ked nnd cold. ' Ndther is 
it confiiied to that indoknt good nature, iHii^ makes us rest 
BBtisfied with heimg ttee froin 4n«eter«t« tnaliee or ^will to 
«iir fcUoW'CreatureR, wiAout prqiDptiA^ m t»h* vf-aatiice 

' S True ehoritf is an- aetira primate.' K to nofrpnpeHy 
« thif^ virtne; but a dispoeitton residing io the heart,, hb« 
fountain whence all die virtues of benignitj, candour, foiv 
bearance, generoaitjr, compassion, and liberali^ flow, aa 
BO many n^re streams. From genera) gsod-wUl to tdl, it 
extends its influence par^cularty to those vtiA whom we 
stand in nearest cenneston, sod who an directly within dw 
sphere of our good oScea. 

3 VrtMi Ae conntrr or eommu«t)"t« nliioh we faelmig, 
it desceiKh to the amtdler associations, of nei^ibottthood-, re- 
Jatioii?, and friends ; and spreads itself over &e vrinUft circle 
flf social and dome^c life. I mean not that it in^wrts cLproa 
miscuoiH undistinguished affec^n, which gives every man an 
equal title to our love. Charity, if we should endeavour to 
carry it so far, would be rendered an impraeticable virtue ; 
and would resolve itself lnt« mM« vrords, without sffectisf 
&e heart. , . 

4 Traeeharil^attei^tB not -to shut our eyes to &e dis- 
tinction between good and bad men; nor to warm our hearts 
equally to those who befriend, and those who iigure us. I| 
resnrves our eMeem for good men, and our comfdaceoey 
for our friends. - Towuib our eneouea it inspires forgive^ . 
nesa, humanity, and a solicitude for their welfare. It 
breatiies nniveMal candour, and liberality of abutiment, .It 
forms gentleness of temper, and dictates inability of fOAimers. 

5 It prompts corresponding aympaliueB .with them who re? 
joke, and them who weep. It tea^^ws us to sUjdit and de> 
■pise no man. Charity is the camfertCT of the afflicted,- ll» 
protector of the oppresHd, (he reconcile* of difiennMi, lh« 
tatercesior for oflenders. It » faith&biMi In the frietx^ 
f oblic aphit ]n the magistnOe, equ^ ud paUMce in Am 
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Judge, moderaUon JdAhe avKT^fft, and lojaUy in-tbe n^> 
ject, .- 

6 In parents, it is ewe and RtteidJon; ; in children, it is 
reverence and Bi^misaioB. In a wm^ it is the soul of flocial 
ttfe. It ia the lun tbiCt enlivens and cheers the abodes of 
thea. It ia" like the d*w of 'Hermon," saya the Fa^nist, 
" and the dew, that deseended'on (he mountains of Zton, 
nrhere the Lord anampiaditd -the>ble«a(ng, even life fer ever- 
'morew" blair> 

aECTION Tin. 

Protptrity v rettouhUd U> a good Man, 
■: NONE but the temper^e, the r^ular, and t^ virtumia, 
■ knoiv how to enjoy prosperity. They biii^ to its coBofort* 
thi! manly relish of a sound uncorrti[ied mind. They stop 
St die proper point, before tha et^oyment degeunrates into dis- 
gust, and pleasure ii converted into pain. - Tbey gu« stmn- 
t;ers to those complaints which flow from splem, eapriee, and 
nit the fantaHtieal diArcases of a viUated mind* While riotous 
indulgence eaervatea both the body aad the mind, purity 
aixl virtue heighten all the powers o£ human fruition. 

2 Feeble are all pleasures in which the heart has no riiare. 
The selfish gratUicidoDa of the fcad, are both narrow in their 
ch^e, and short in thur duration. Iti^ prosperi^ is re- 
doubled to a good man, by his generons use of it. It is re- 
flected bade upon him from erery one whom he makes hap- 
py. In dte intercffoise of domestic affeclion, in tiie attach- 
ment of friends, the gratitude of dependant, liie esteem and 
good-wilt of all who know him, he aees bkssiogs multiplied 
round bim, on every side. 

3 "When the ear heard me, then it blessed me; aitdwhes 
the eye saw me, it gave witness to me : because I delivered 
the poor that crjed, the fatherless, and him that had none 
to help him. The blesring of hbn that was ready to perish 
eome upon me, and I cansed the widow's heart to sing ^vi^ 
joy. I was eyes to ttw blind, and feet was I to the lame .' 
I was a father to the poor; and the cause which I knew not, 
I ^iearched out." 

. 4 Thus, while the ri^itemis man flourishes like a tree 
planted by the rivers of water, he brings forth alsa his fruit 
in its season: and that fruit be brings forth, not for himself 
fllone. He llsurishes, not tike a tree in some solitary desert 
which scatters its blocBoms to the wind, and communicates 
Beither froit nor shade to any living thing; but like a tree ja 
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tfae milst of no iiflMbiMA «)tMlH7, «Hch 't»-MeM'rilbn!b 
friendly shelter, to othera frnit; which b not only aiteilml 
by all for ite beant}! ! '4>Bt Utesed by Ifae tnvelM for dM shade, 
and by th« hungry (br A« sDstmanoe it teAh gina. sLtiit. 
SECTION IX. . . 
Ont&«Anwri>e»(if tiff i^aafa*. 
^%EATNESS o0tifera'ira«innptkitiftDilt4ie cares ami 
sorrows of life; its share of them frwiiiently beara a me- 
lancholy proportioii to -ita' cfahitHoi). This tiie monarch of 
Israel experienced. He soiight in piely, that pcac« which 
he could not find tn empire; and allevistedthe disquietudes 
of state, with Ae 6xer<cise^ devotion. His iuvaluE^le 
Psalms ctmvey Aese eomfortA'to olben wliicfa Aey aJToi'ded ' 
to faimself. 

3 Composed npon porfici^ir occasions, yet designed for 

feneral «ae ; d^vered out as servie^ for IsrasHtes un<ier (lie 
law, yet no less »dapted to tiie clrciHnsta»c«s of Chrtsiians 
under Am Gospel ; they present reli^ioB to i» )n the most 
eng^ng dress ; commanieafeig truths whieh ^ilosnphy 
could never investigBtCj in a style which poetpy caiin«n«requat ; 
whtle histery is made the vriiialc of prophecy, and creation 
tends all its charms to paint the glories (^rede nation. 

8 CalcDlated elBie to profit and to please, they inform the 
undemtanding, elevate the flfTeetiona, and entertsio the ltn3' 
g^tioo. Indited under the bdhiesce of rim, ts whom all 
hearts »fe known, and all events ferdoHnrD, iiiey suit man- 
kind in aH sltaatiena; gratsful as the mannft wbMi descend* 
ed from above, and conformed iteelf to every palate. 

4 The fairest productions of human wit, after »few peni- ■ 
sals, lilte gadteretl flowers, wither tn onr hands, and lose their 
fragrsncy; but these Unfading ptants-of paradise become, as 
we are accustomed to tlwrn, etiH more and more beautiful ; 
their bloom appears tn be d»!y heightened ; fresh odours are 
emitted, and new sweets extracted &i>rr» tiiem. He who has 
once tasted tbelr excellences, wiH de«*re to taste ftem again ; 
and he ivho tastes them ofteneet, wM-relWi them Ijest; 

6 And now, could the author flatter himself, (hat any one 
would take btdf thepleaanre in restdii^hte woA, wiflcb he 
has taken bi writing tt, be would not fearthe los» ef his la- 
bour, l^e emplop n Bwt detached him jrom the bns^ and 
hsny of itfe, the iBn of politics, and the noise of foHy. Tanl- 
tj and vexation ftew atvay for a season ; care and dEsqnle- 
Vide came -not near his ' imelHng. Me arose, fresh as die 
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morning, to bis taak ; th« silence of the nigbt inTited him 
. to pursue it ; ami he ctm truly say, that food and rest were 
not preferred before it. 

6 Every psalm improved inSnitely upon his acnuaintance 
mth it, and ao one gave liim uoeaainess but the last ; for then 
he grieved liiat his work was done. Happier hoiii-s tinn 
those which have been spent in these meditatioM on the snvs^ 
of Slon, he never expects to see in.this world. Very plea- 
sautiy did they pass ; they moved smoothly and swifUy alon^: 
tor when thus enjraged, he counted no time. They are gone, 
iiitt they have le^ a relish and a fragrance upon the mind ; 
and the' remembrance irf them is sweet. hou^r. 

SECTION X. 
CftaiiKfero/ Alfred, King of Engt/md. 

THE merit of this prince, both in private and public l^fo, 
may, wit^ Eidvantsige, be set in oppoainon to that of any mo- 
.narch or citizen, whidi the annals of any age, or ttny na- 
tion, can present to us. He seems, indeed, to be die com> 
plete model of that perfect chardcter, which, ondef the de- 
nomination of ft aage or wise man, Che philosophers have 
been fond of delineating, rather as a fiction' of Uietr imagina- 
tion, than in hopes of ever seeing it reduced to practice ; fu 
happily were M his virtues tempered together ; ao justly 
were &ey blended ; and so powerfully did each prevent tlic. 
other from exceeding its proper bounds. 

2 He knew bow to conciliate the moat enterprising spirit, 
with the coolest moderation ; the most obstinate perseve- 
rance, with the easiest flexib^ity ; the most severe justice, 
with the greatest lenity ; the greatest rigour in command, 
with the greatest aflabiUty of deportment; the highest capa- 
ei^ and inclination for science, with the most shining talents 
for action. ^ 

3 Naturealso,asif desirous that so bright a prodoctionof her 
skill should be set in the fairest li^t, had bestowed on him 
all bodily accomplishments; rigour of limbs, dignity of ahdpe 
and air, and a pleasant, enga^g, and open countenance. 
By living in that baiharous age, he was deprived of histori- 
ans worthy to transmit his fame to posterity ; and we wish to. 
ae« him delineated in more lively colours, and with more 
particular strokes, that we rai^ at least perceive some of 
those small specks and Uemiahes, from wl^, as a mi*" 
it Is impossible he could be entirely exempted, 
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SECTION XL 

Cfcamef er 0/ QuKBN Euzhbeth. 
THERE are few peraoaages in hiatoiy, w&o have beer 
more exposed to Ihe calumny of enemies, and the adnlation oT 
frienifa, thua Queea Elizabeth; aiid yet there scarcely it 
any wfaoee rsputatron haa been more certainly detennined bj 
the unaoiniaus consent of posterity. The unusual length o'. 
her adininistrKtioD, and th» strong features of her cliaracter, 
were able to orercome all prejudices ; and, obliging her de; 
tractors to abate much o£ their invectives, and her admirer? 
somewhat of their pon^yrica, have, at last, in spite of j)oIi* 
tJcal factions, and what is more, of religious animosities, 
produced a oniform judgment with regard to her conduct. 

2 Her vigour, her constancy, her magnanimity, her pene- 
tration, vigilance, and address, are allowed to merit the high- 
est praises; and appear not to have been surpassed by any per- 
son who ever filled a throne : a conduct less rigorous, 1^ im- 
perious, more sincere, more indulgent to her people, would 
have been requisite to forma perfect character. By the fores 
of her mind, she controlled oil her more active, aiui stronger 
qualities, and prevented them from running into.excess. 

3 Her heroism was exempted from all temerity ; her fru- 
gality from avarice ; her meudship from partiality ; her 
enterprise from turbulency and a vain ambition. She guard- 
ed not herself, with equal care, or equal success, from less 
infirmities ; the rivalsliip of beauty, the de»re ol admiratioi), 
the jealousy of love, and the salllea of anger. 

4 Her Hognlar talents for gorermnent, were founded 
equally on hep temper and on faer capa;d^. Endowed with ' 
a great sommaod over her^lf, she soon obtained an uncon- 
trolled ascendancy over the people. Few sovereigns of Epg. 
land succeeded to the throne in mora difficult circumstances ; 
and none ever conducted the government with so uniform 
Success and felicity. . 

6 Though unacquainted with ttw niactkC' of toleration^ 
theVue secret for mana^ng rsli^aufl wctiDna, aha p«served 
6er people, by her superior pmdnice, from those confiiMons 
in i^ich theological conttoveMy had involved all the neigh- ■ 
bouring nations ; and though her enemies were tiie mn^. 
uowerhil princes of Europe, the most active, the most en- 
terprizii^, the least acmpjiIouB, she was able, by h» vigour, ' 
to nuke tfeep impressions on dieir stats ; h« own gTealiie» 
n^amwhUe renudniug ontouched and uniiiqMired. 
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6 The wise muast^i and brsta men vAo flottfiked Ai- 
,ring b» reign, Bbare^e protoe of her euccees ; bat imtead 
of lesaening tbe -applause du^to her, they aake gnat mddi- 
tioQ to iL They owed, all of them, tbetr adrtaioeinent to 
ber choice ; they were supported hy her coastancj ; aad, 
with aTi their ability, they were never able to acquire an un- 
due ascendaocj over b^r. 

7 la her fnmily, ia her court, In her Idngtiom, she Mmaln- 
ed equally mistress. The force of the tender passions ivaa 
great over her; but the force of hi^rmind ivas still superior; 
and the combat which her victory visibly cost her, serves onli 
to display tlie iinnness of ber resolution, xad the lofliness af 
her ambitiouE seittimenta. 

8 Tlie fame of tiiis princesa, though it has sarmounted the 
prejudices both of faction arid of bigotry, yet lies still exposed 
to another prejudice, which is more durable, because inor« 
natui'al ; and which, according to the dlRercnt views in 
which we eui'vey her, is capable either of exaldng be}-ond 
measure, or dimiiiisaiiijj; tlie lustre of ber character. Thla 
prejudice is founded on tlie consideration of lier sex. 

9 When we contemplate her as a '^'olnan, ne are apt to 
be struck with the higbtjst admiration of her qualities and e.\- 

, tensive capacity; but we ai-e also apt to require some more 
eoftaess of (Jispo?ition, some greater lenity of temper, some 
of those amiable tveakneeses by which her sex is disUn^isb- 
ed. But tlie true method of estimating ber merit, is to lay 
aside all these considerations, and to consider ber merelv aa 
ft rational being, placed in wlhority, and Intrusted with' the 
goventment of mankind. buub. 

SECTION XIL 

Tkt itoTci-y of Vice. 
THE slavery produced by vice appears in the depend- 
ence under which it brings the sinner, to circumstances of 
external fortune. One of die favourite characters of libeiv 
;e it bestows. He who is truly a fi-ec- 
rile compliances, and abject subjection. 
on himself; and while be regards his 
■ deference, neither debases himself by 
ir 'b tempted to purchase their favour 
US. But the sinner baa forfeited every 
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goods of fivbme, and the fickle bumonre of men. For'^fia 
hy these he aubsieta, aod among these hk faappineas b 
sought ; according Eta his pasaioiui detennhie him to pursae 

fieaau^e3, riches, or prefennents. Havine no fund within 
ovielf whence to dniw enjoyment^ bis odf resource is ia 
things without His hopes and fears all hang upon the 
world. He partakes in all its vicissitudes ; and is moved and 
shaken by every wind of fortune. This is to be, in the 
strictest sense, a slave to the world. 

3 Rel^ion and virtue, on the other baud, confer on the 
mind prinogplee of noble independence. " The uptight man 
is satisfied from himseir." He despises not the advantages 
of foi-tuiie, but he centres not hb happiness inthem. With 
a moderate share of them he can be contented ; and con- 
tentment is felicity. Happy in hia own integrity, consciuiia 
of Uie e&teem of good men, reposing firm trust in the provi- 
dence, and the promises of God, be is exempted from ser- 
vile dependence on otlier things. 

4 He can wrap himself up in a good conscience, !ind look 
forward, without terror, to the cliange of the worW. Let 
all things fluctuate around him as tliey please, he believes 
that, by the Divine ordniation,'they shall be made to work to- 
gether in the issue for his good : and, therefore, having much 
to hope from God, and litile to fear from the world, he can 
be easy in every state. One who possesaea witbin himself 
such an establi^ment of mind, ia truly free. 

6 But shall J call that man free, who has nothing that b bis 
own, no property assured ; whoae very heart is not hb owii, 
but rendered the appendage of external things, and the sport 
of fortune 1 Is that man free, let bb outward condition be 
ever so splendid, whom hb imperious passions detain at 
tiieir call, whom they send fortii at their pleasure, to drodge 
and toil, and to beg his only enjoyment from the casualties \^ 
of the world! 

d la be free, who muat flatter and lie to compass his enda ; 
who must bear with thb man's caprice, and that man's 
scorn i muat profoaa friendship where he hates, and rrapect 
where he contemns ; who ia not at liberty to appear in his 
own colours, nor to speak his own . Bentiments ; who dares 
not be honest, lest he should be poor t 

7 Believe it, no chains bind so hard, no fetters are so hea- 
vy, as those which fasten the corrupted heart to thb treache- 
rous world ; no dependence Is more coptemptible than that 
oader vrbii^ the votuptuoos, the covetous, or the ambitious 
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. mitt, IM to tbe ineiiiB of pleunii, gtdn, or power. Tet 
thia ia tba bouted liberty wfaidi vice promtseii, as the recom- 
. panee of setting us free from ttie salnUuy restraints of virtue. 

BLAIO. 

SECTION xm. 

Thenumoflnttgrity. 
IT wiH not take much time to delineate Ae character of 
the man of integrity, aa by its natui* it is a plidn one, and , 
■,«ariij nnderatood. He ia one who inakes It his constant rule 
to follow the road of duty, according as the word of God, and 
the voicfe of hia conscience, point it out to Urn. He is not 
guided merely by affections, i^ich may aometimcfl give the 
colour of virtue to a loo)!* and unstable character. 

2 The upright maji is guided by a fixed principle of nlB^ 
which determines him to esteem nothing but what is honouiv- 
ble ; and to abhor whatever is base or unwortii j, in moral con- 
duct. Hence we find him ever tbe same; atall times, tlietn'tty 
friend, the affectionate relation, the conscientious man of bu- 
siness, the pious worshipper, the p^iblic spirited citizen. 

3 He assumes no horroived appearahce. He seeks no 
mask to cover him : for he acts no studied part ; but he is in> 
deed what be appears to be, full of truth, candour and hu- 
manity. In all tkis pursuits, be knows no path but the iair 
and direct one ; and would much rather fail of saccess, than 
attun it by reproachful means. 

4 He never shows us a smiting countenance, while he me- 
ditates evil against us in his heart. He never praises u3 
among our friends ; and then joins in traducing us among our 
enemies. We shall never find one part of his character at 
variance with another. In hia manners, he is simple and unaf- 
Jected; in all bis proceedings, open and consistent. — blaib. 

SECTION XIV. 
Gcntlaittt, 

I BEGIN with di npaeslvfi 

.tameness of spirit, t i wlthtite 

manners of others. i eolmrfta, 

without opposition, I olent uid 

asauniing, forms no the coi^ 

trary, is destructive !r. That 

unlimited complaisai Uainwith 

the opinions and mi ) bring 8 
vlrUie, that it ia itself a luce, and the parent of many vices. 
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■9 It o w it hr o w idl Steadiataa of ptfao^ ; ifti4y n> < tew 
ttnttalDfu] caniemitr m& the TrorW,'wlliM)txhit9'aie<nM*: 
chankcter, la the pnaeitl cvrtvpted steM of faumftB maffiM», 
always to anent, and to complj, ia the vei7 worst manm iM 
can adopt. It is impoasihle to support the ptirity and dig- 
tutj of chrigtian morals, withoot oppOatng the world on vart- 
oas occasions, even thongti we ahoidd stabd alone. 

3 That Rudeness therefore wfakdi belenga to vlittie, Is to 
be cuefuUf distlnguisfaed from the mean ^)irit of atiwtatlB, Bfiri 
the fawning assent of Bj^cophants. It renounces no jnt H^' 
from fear. It gives up no important tev& from Baiaj. It 
is indeed not only conBistent wHh a firm inind,faut knecessarSy 
requires a manly iqiirit, and a fixed pi^toiT^, in order to give 
h any real valuq, Upon this solid .Tottnd wily, the po)m of 
^ntleoess can with advantage be siiperindueed. 

4 It stands opposed, not to the most determined regard for 
viKuc and truth, but to harshness and severity, to pride tmii 
arrogapce, to violence and oppression. It is property, tiiat 
part of the great vfartue of cbarity, which makes us unwUllnt;' 
to give pain to any of our bretiiren. Ootnpassloti prompts uf 
to relieve flteir wants. ForbearsBee prevents as from rietslia- 
ting their injuriee. Meekness restndna our angry ptMtions •' 
candour, our severe judgments. 

6 Graitlenese corrects whatever is offensive in our 'man- 
nen ; and by a constant train of banHui« attentiana, studies to' 
alleviate the burden of common misery. Its office, tfierefor«, 
is extensive. It is not, like some other virtnee, csQed fdrth 
only on peculiar emergencies ; but k is continually in action,' 
when we are engaged in interconrse with men. It oogbt M^ 
form our addras, to regulate our speech, and to diffosc itself 
over our whole liebaviour. 

6 We must not, however, confound this gentle^' wisdom- 
«hich is from above," with that artificial courtesy, that studied 
smoothness of manners, which is learned in the school of the 
world. Such BCeompIishmente,d)e mostfHvolous and etnpty 
vuy possess. Too often they are employed by the artful, «i 
k snar« ; too often afieeted t^ the hard and unfeeling, as * 
cover to the basene« of tfaeb- minds. We cannot, b4 Site same 
dme, avoid observing ^e homnge, whidi, even in aut^ ia- 
stances, the wM'ld is constnuned to pay te virtue. 

7 In order to render society agreeable, it b Amod necessary 
lo aiSDine somewhat, that may at least carry its appearnscs. 
Virtue is the universal cbann. Kven its shadow is courted^ 
when litt subitanoe is wanting. 'i^« indtntioa of Its Cans 
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ttwbMamdHced into an wt ; asd-ia^Uie aomaeret «r lUie, 
ttie first studj of all wh« would eittier gaia the eateeia, or 
mo^UM hearts of-othen^ fai to learalhe nwedi, and to ad(^ 
tb« masnsra, of candour, rentleneBSt and aumaid^. 

8 But thi^ genUtenen nhich la tb« characteristic of a good 
mat), has, like everj odier virtue, its seat in the heart ; aod, 
let me a^ atitUng except triiat flews from the beait, can 
lender av«i«EteniBl rauiners tnilf plaaaiiiff. Fm* no aasomed 
bc^avioar «an at all times hide Uie real- character. In that 
wnSecAed chilit; which Sf^nn from a gende mind, there ia 
a charm infinkelj mora powenul, than inaU the studied mas- 
ncn of the flooet finished courtier. 

9 True gentleness is founded on a seiae of what we ow« 
to JHM t^ made us, aad to the omnoion nat^ of which ive 
all diare. It arisefl frosi red«ctionson onr own failiues and.. 
wants ; and from just views of the condition, and the dutj of 
man. ' It ia native feelisK. heightened and improved bv prin- 
eq;ile. It is the heart wMch eaai^ relents ; whidi fecta for 
every thing that ia human; and is bacl^ward and alow to inflict 
the least, wound. 

10 It is aflablefnitsdreaBjandmildinite demeanour; ever 
ready to oblige, and willing to be obliged by others ; breaUi- 
ing habitual tdndnesa towuxla friends, courtesy to strangers, 
hngwfluSeriDg to eoemiea. It exerusea autfaoritf with modo 
ratiMi ; adminislera reproof with tendemeas ; coniera favours 
with eaae and modesty. It is unassuming in opinion, and 
tempeeate in zeal. Itcontends not eagerly ^MuttrifleBi slow 
to Gontradkt, and aUll slower to blame ; but [»vm|pt to rilay 
diesemioB, and restore peace. 

11 It meUher intermeddles unneceesarily with the afTairs, 
nor pries inquisitively into the secrets of others. It delights 
■hove all tiui^ to alleviate distress ; and, If it cannot dry up 
the falling tear, to soothe at least toe grieving heart. Where 
it has not ihe power of being uaeful, it is never burdensome. 
It seeks to please, rather than to shme and dazzle f and con* 
seals vrilh care that superiority, either of talents or of rank, 
vUck ia oppressive to those who are beneath it. 

' ' 13 In a Word, it is that ^irit, and ihnt tenor of manitcrs, 



imoe, wd to weef) with tlwae who weep ; to plecee every oa* 
liis nei^ibour for bis good ; to be kind and tender-bearted ; 
to ba [Wti6il ud eonrteous ; to support tlw weak, and to he 
l^atiwt toiwrd aU nea.," mmb. 
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CHAPTER TI. 
PATHETIC PIECES. 



Trial and txtevtitm of ike Eiiu. of Straffoui, vho foU « 
sacrifice toAtviolmee of the tinut,iBthertig»ofCaASa.Bt 
tkt Firsl. 

THE earl of Straflord defended Mmielf ag»risi the aces-* 
gations of the honse of Caminons, w)di nil the presence of 
mind, judgment, and Rsgacily, that could be expected from 
Innocence and ^tlity. His children were placed beside him, 
as lie waa thu« defending bis life, and the cause of hia royal 
master. After he had, in a long and eloquent speech, de- 
livered without premeditatitMt, confuted aH the accasatiotis of 
hb enemies, he thus drew to a conclusion. 

2 " But, mf lords, I have troubled ;ou too lon^ : longer 
than I should have done, but for the Bake of these dear 
pledges which a saint In heaven has left me." Upon Aia be 
paused; dropped a tear; looked upon his children, and pixH 
ceeded. — " vVTiat Iforfdtformjself isatrifle; that nifindls- 

' cretions should reach my posterily, wounds me to the heart. 

3 Pardon ray infirmt^. — Something I should hsve^addedi •" 
bat I am not able; and therefore I let it pass. And now, 
my lords, for myeelf. 1 have long been taught, that the 
afflictions of "this life are overpaid by that eternal weight of 
glory, which aWiuts the innocent. And so, my lords, evea 
so, widi the almost tranquillity, I sutimit myself to your 
jndgment, whether that judgment be life or death: not my 
will, but tiiine, O God, be done !" 

4 His doquence and innocence induced those judges ta 

Swho were the most zeafous to condemn him. The 
J himself went to the house of lonfii, and spoke for some 
time in his defence ; but the spirit of vengeance, which had 
been chained for eleven years, was now roused ; and nothii^ 
but hia blood could ^e the people satisfaction. He waa 
eondemned hy hoth houses of parliament ; aad ao&ang re- 
mained but for the king to give his consent to the biU of at* 
trihder. 

6 But in the preoent oommotloRS, the eonsent i>f die king 
would very eauly be dimwnsed wiUi; and hnminent danger, 
might attend his refusal. Charles, however, who loved 
Btrafford toderly, hesUtUed, utd wemed leluctaat; trjios 
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every exp^ent to put oS ao dreadful an office, ai tbat of - 
signing tiie narrant for hia execution. While he continuml 
in this a^tation of miad, and state of suspense, his doubts 
ivere at last silenced by an act of great magnanimity in the 
cundemne^i lord. 

6 He received a letter from that unfortunate nobleman, 
desiring that his life might be made a aacriiice to obtain i-econ- 
t»liation between the Idng and the people ; addint;, that he 
was prepared to die; and that to a willing mind, there could 
b^ 00 injury. This instance of noble generosity vaa but 
lil F^akl by his master, who complied widi his requesL He 
Gvnseuted to sign the fatal bill b; commission; and SlraflTord 
was beheaded on Tofver-bill; IJehaving with all that com- 
posed dignity of resolution, which was ei^ected from his 
:haracter. coLDaHim. 

SECTION n. 
.3u etninenl instance of trut Forlilvdt, 
ALL who have been distinguished as servants of God, ot 
bene&ctors of men-; all who, in perilous situations, luve 
acted their port with such honour 'Hi to render their names il- 
histrious tlwMigh succeeding ages, have been eminent for for- 
titude of miud. Of tilts we have one cou^icuous example 
in tb« apostle Paul, mliom it will be instnu^tive for .ua to view 
la a remarkable occurrence of his life. 

2 After having long acted as the- apostle of the GentUes, 
bia mbaon called him to go to Jerusalem, where he knew 
that he was to encounter the utmost violence of hia enemies. 
Just before he set sail, he called together the elders of hia 
iavourite 'church at Ephesus ; and, la a pathetic speech, which 
does great honour to his character, gave them his last fare- 
well. Deeply affected by theu- knowledge of the certaia 
dangers to which he was exposing himself, all the assen^ly 
ivere filled with distreaa, and melted into tears, 

. 3 The circumstances were such, as might have conveyed 
dejection even into a resolute mind; and would have totally 
owrwhelmed the feeble. "They all w^t sore, and fell on 
Paul's neck, and kissed him ; sorrowing most of all (or the 
wjtfds nhieh he epoke, that they should see hia face no 
more," What were then the sentimenla, what was the lan- 
guage, of tills great and good manl Hear the words which 
Bpoks his finn and undaunted mind. 

"4 " Behold, I go bound in the spirit, to Jerusalem, not 
JUMTvlng the things that shall hefall me then; sare ditd the 
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Holy Spirit witqeewtb in ereir d^, mytegt that bonds aad 
ftlSictions abide me. But noBB of theae ujngB mttt^. bm; 
neither count I ray life dear to mygelf, so 'tbitt I might&dah 
my course with joy, and Ihe ministry which I have received 
of the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of the grue of Godi.'' 

5 There was ottered the voice, there breaUied the spirit, 
of a brave and virtuous man. Such a man koows not vAtt 
it ifl to shiiiik from danger, when conscience points out Ua 
path. 1)1 that path he is deternuned to walk, 1^ the ctnse- 
(juenccs be what they may. This waa the DUgnanimomb^ 
naviour of that great apostle, when he had persecidion waA 
distress full in view. 

S Attend now to the sentim^nta of the same excellent man, 
when the time of his last Buifering approached ; and remaric 
the majes^, and the ease, with whinh he looked on dea&. ' 
" I am nOw ready to be offered, and the time of my departuta 
is at hand. I have fought the good fi^t. I have finished 
my coarse. T have kept the faitli. Henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness." 

7 Howmany years of life doesBuch a dying moment orer. 
balance ! Who would not choose, in tbb manner, to go <^ 
the stage, with such a song of tmimf^ in hia tnondi, raAer 
haa prolong his existence urough a wrtitoh«d M «£«, stain- 
ed with sip and ^lame 1 . ■ - sum. 

SECTION in. 
Tte good Jtlan's comfort in Affiictioa. 
^THE religion of Christ not only arms ib with fortHodd 
against the approach of 'erilj but, suppoung evib to fall upon 
us with their heaviest pressure, it lightens the tosdi by many 
couBolationa to which others are stran^rs. Vihiie bad men 
trace, In the calamltiea with which they are visited, the hand 
of an offended Sovereign, Christians are taught to view tbem' 
as the weil-intended chastJeements of * merciful Falhei . 

2 They hear amidst them, th^ still voice which a gotti 
conscience brings to thehr ear : " Few not, for I am with 
Ihee; be not dismayed, for I am thy God." ITiey apply to" 
themselves the comfortable promises with wiiidi ^e gosp^ 
Bbounds. They discover in these tbe b^ipy issue decreed 
to Iheir troubles; and wait with patience tm E^widence'^dl 
have accomplt^d its great and good derigns. 

3 In the mean time, deveticm opens to them its blessed 
and holy sanctuary ; that sanctuary in which the wounded 
tieait ia healed, and thp weary mind li at rast, wtMre tht 
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wi«s or the warH are fbrgotten, where its tumulta an bush- 
ed^ Bod its miseriea disappear ; where greater objects open 
to ova> view tiiaa any which the worid preeeiits ; where a 
more serene sky shines, and a sweeter and calmer ti^t beams 
OH tbeaffleted heart. 

4 fnthose moments of devotion, a pious man, poiiHu^ n\:t 
bis wants and sorrows to an Almigh^ Supporter, feels that 
h:- ie not left solitary and forsaken in a vale of wo. Goi) 
is wilb him f Christ and the Holy Spirit are with hhn and 
thDDgfa he sfaouli) be bereaved of every friend on earth, he 
can tedc in heaven to a Friend that will never desert bim. 

SECTION IT. 

Tht dote of Life. 
• WHEN we contemplate the close of life ; the tenninalton 
of tnu^s designs and hopes ; the silence that now reigns 
unong tboK who, a lUtle while ago, were so busy, or so 
fay; whoc»n avoid being touched ndtli sensations at once 
amul and fender T Wlmt heart but then warms with the glow 
of bunani^ I In whose eye does not the tear saJher, on re- 
vAiiBa the fate of passing and short-lived man f 

8 ]^ald the poor man, who lays doim at last the burden 
«f his wearisome life. No more shall he ^an under the 
bad of poverty and toil. No more shall he hear the insolent 
calls of Use master, from whom be received bts scanty wages. 
No more shall he be raised from needfol slumber on his bed 
of straw, nor be hurried away from his homely meal, to un- 
dergo die rqieated labours of the day. 

3 ^tmSt us harabte grave ia pnnraring, and a few poor and 
decayed neighboiirs are carrying him thitiier, it is good for 
SB to ^iok, that diis man too was our brother ; that for bim 
the ageA and destitute wife, and the needy children, now 
weep ; that, neglected aa he was by the worid, he possessed, 
perhs^, both a sound understandiDg, and a worUij heart ; 
a»d b now carried by angels, to rest in Abraham's bosom. 

4 At no great distance from him, the grave is opened to 
vKeive th» rich and proud man. For, as it is said with etn- 
pba^ in the paMhie, " the rich man also died, and was hn- 
Hedk" He also died; His rii^es prevented not his sharing 
&e same fate wkh the poor man ; perhaps, through luxury, 
they ascderated his doom. Then, indeed, *■ tfae mourners 
go about the streets;" and while, in al) the pomp and mag- 
nificence of wo, his funeral Is prq)aring, his belre, im|)atieut 
b> examine Ua willt ai'e lookii^ on one aaodier whfa ju^ 
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. ejea, and alceadj beginnlag to dit^ute about the divi^n (}f 
bis substance. 

S One day, wc qee cEu^ed along, the coffin of the snulii^ 
infant ; the doner just nipped aa it hf^a to btoesom ip tha 
pareot's view ; and the next day, we behold the young nnaa, 
or young woman, of blbaminir fonn and promising hc^ea, 
laid in an untimely ^ave. While the funeral is attended by 
a numerous unconcerned company, who 'are diacoursiiu; to - 
one another about the newa of ihe day, ar the ordinary aflaira 
of life, let our thoughts rather follow to the house of nioara- 
ing, and represent to ihemselves whaj is passing ther6. 

6. There we should see a disconsolate fainily, sitting in 
silent grief, tliKiking of the sad breach that is made in their lit* 
tie society; and, with tears in their eyes, looking to tite cham* 
her that k now left vacant, and to every memorial that pre- 
sents itself ot their departed friend. -By such attention to, 
the woes of otliers, the selfish hardness of our hearts will be 
gradually softened, and melteil down into huraamty. 

7 Anoth^ day, we follow to the grave, one who, in old 
age, and after a long career of life, has in fiill maturity sunk 

'atlastinta rest. As we are going along to the mansion of the 
dead, it is natural for us to thiilk, and to discourse, of all the 
rlianges which such a person has seen during (be course of 
his life. He has passed^ it is- likely, through varieties of 
fortune. He has experienced prosperity, and adversity. 
He has seen famUies and kindreds Hb6 and fall He has 
i<eea peace and war succeeding in theW turns ; the fece of 
his country undergoing many alterations ; and the very 
city in wluch he dwelt, rising, in a nntiner, new aroun4 

8 After all he has beheld, his eyes are now closed foi 
ever. He was becoming a stranger in the midst of a new 
succession of men. A race who koew him not, had ariser. 
to fill the earth. — Thus passes the world away. Throughout . 
all ranks and conditions, " one generation pasaeth, an<. 
another generation cometh ;" and this great inn is by turn 
evacuated and replenbhed, by traopa of sncceeding pilgrims^ 

9 vain and InciHtstant werld ! O fleetin)^ and transient 
life. When wiU the sons of men learn to tlnnk of thee a; 
they oudit 1 When will they learn bumani^ frotn the affile- 
lions of their brethren; or moderation and wisdom, from 
the eense ol thrir own fu^ve state T blair. 
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SECTION V. 

Exdted Soeieti/,m>d the rtnewai of virtaom Comttxiena, toM " 

tourccs offalare Felieilg. 

BESIDES (he felicity ivhich springs from perfect love, 

^i&n are two circumatttnces which particularij enhsuice the 

blessedness of that " multitude who stand before the tlirone ;" 

these ai%, access to the mnst exalted society, and renewal 

of tbe most tender coniwxions. The former is pointed out 

iu tiie Swiphire, by "joining the innumerable compaiw of 

angels, aiid the ^renei^ as^mbly and church of the Ki'St- 

boi-n; bj- sitting dona with Abr^am, and Isaac, and Jacob, 

. ill the kingdom of heaven ;" a promise which opens tlie 

euUimest prospects to the human mind. 

2 It allows good men to entertain the hope, that, separated 
from all the dreg^ of die human mass, from that mixed and 
polluted crowd in the midst of which they now dwell, tliey 
shall be p^'mihed to mingle with prophets, patriarchs, a;id 
apostjesi'^vith all those great and illustrious spirits, who hare 
anone in former ages as the servants of God, or the benefac- 
tors of men; whose deeds w< are accustomed to celebrate ; 

. whose stqis we now follow at a distance; and whose names 
' ne pronounce \ritli veneration. 

3 United to this high asKmblv, the blessed, at die same 
. time, renew those ancient connexions ^rith virtuous friends, 

n!uch had been dissolved by death. The prospect of thi:* 
aw^ens in the heart the most pleafflng and tender sentiment 

. tliat perhaps can Jill it, in this mortal state. For of all the 
eorrotvB which we are here doomed to endure, none is so 
bitter as that occasioned by the fatal stroke which separates 
us, in appewance for ever, from those to which dther nature 

,.or Irienc^iphad intimately joined our hearts. 

4 Memory, from time to time, renews the anguish ; opens 
the wound which seemed once to have been closed; and by 
recalling jojs that are past and gone, touches every spring of 
painful sen^bility. In uescagonizingmoments, how relieving 
the tkou^l, that the eeparation is only temporary, not eter- 
nal; ihattbere^ atune to come of re-union nith those with 
whom our h^qipieat days were spent ; whose joys and sor- 
rows once were ours; whoae piefy and virtue cheered and 
-encouraged us; and frtmi whom, after we shall have landed 
on tbe peaceful shere where they dwell, no revolntions of 
nature shall ever be able la part us more ! Such is the society 
of the blessed above. Of such are the multitude composed 
who ■"stand before the throne." aLinw 
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SECTION TL 

Tk« clein«n«y and aaacSAe character of the PtOnarekJoscrvt, 
NO human character eshibited ia the records of Scripture, 
Is mart remarkable aiid instructive thau that of the patrbrch 
JoaepiL He i« one n-hora we belwld tried in all the vicUsir 
tildes of fortuoe ; from tlie condition of a stave, rising to be 
ruler of llie.land of Kgypt ; and in. every station ttcqulring, Jiy 
Jiti virtue and wifldom, favour with God and man. When 
dvemeer of Fotjphar's house, his 6delity was proved by strong 
temptations, wUehhe honourably resisted. 
1. 2 When thrown into prison by the artifices of a false ivo- 
man, his Integrity and pnidence soon rendered him couspii U; 
ous, even in diet daric nKtnsion. When called into the pie- 
Beoc* of Phftr&ob, the wise and eiuensive plan which he form- 
ed for saving the kuigd(UQ frimi the miseries of impending fa- 
mine, justly raised him to a. high station, wherein, bis abili- 
ties were eminently displayed in the public service. , 

3 But in his whole hi3tory, there is no circumstance so 
strikluK >nd interesting, as bis behaviour to bis Iirethren who 
had sokt him into slavery. Tiie moment in which be made 
himself known to them, was the most eritical one of bia life, 
«nd tbe most decisive of bis character. It is such as rarely 
occurs in tbe course of human events; and is calculated to 
draw tbe highest attentiomof aU who are endowed witbany 
degree of tcnsibtlity of heart. 

4 From the whole tenor of the narration, it appears, that 
thougti Joseph, upon the arrival of bis brethren in Egypt, made 
himself strange to tiiem, yet, frcm the beginning, he intended 
U> discover himself; and studied so to conduct the discovery, 

- as might rMider tbe surpriseaf joy complete. For this end, 
bv af^cted severity, he took meaatires for bringing down into 
Egypt all his father's cbildrBn. 

5 They were now acrived.tluav; aad, Beujamin among 
the rest, wlio was his younger brother by the same mother, 
and was particularly tM^ed by Joseph. Him he threatened 
fodetain; andseemiedwillii^toaUpwthefeBttadepart. Tlis 
incident renewed their diatiMS. They all knew their fatheR'a 
extreine anxiety about die sde^ of Etenjamin, aod with what 
diiiicul^ he baa yidded l» hia imdertaldi^ this Jqurfiey. 

6 ShenU he be [»«vented-irom- retuijibi^ they dreaded 
that grief would overpower the old man's spirits, and [Kt^ve 
fatal to his life. Judah,there(are,wbo.b»dparticijai^urgeit 
IfaeDeceBsitTofBei^amln'aiiccoii^anyioghisbrotbeniandhad 
ii^ma^^ged hlnidf totMrlalliM for Us safe relum, 
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craved, vponthii occaaknijUiaadleiieettf the goTCMor; ud 
gave liiin a full aacomuof tfiecircunistaiieea of Jacob's fiunllf . 

7 Nothing can be more iateresttng; and pathetic than this 
discourae of Jadah. Lftde knoiTiiig Co wbom be sp(As, h« 
paints in all the colours of siitiple and natural eloquence, the 
distreflfied «Huatii»i of the aged patriarch, haatei^ng to tlie 
close of life ; loos afflicted for ate loss of a favourite son, 
whom tie Bopposed to have been torn in piecM by a heast of 
prey; labouring now onderftUltionB concern about his young- 
est son, the chUd of hie oM s^, who alone waa left dive of 
his mother, and whom nothing bot the calamities of severe 
famine could have moved a tender fWA» to send from bom^ 
aid expose to the dangers of a foreign land. 

8 "If we bring him not bade wl£ us, vreriiall bring: doivrt 
(be gny hau^ of thy servant, our iadier, vritb sorow to the 
grave. I pray tliee therefore let thy servant abide, instead of 
the young man, a bondman to our lord. For bow shall I go 
up to my father, and Beojai^in not with me ? lest I see the 
evil that shall come on mj^ralber." 

9 Upon this relatioiiiJ^ph could no loiwer restrain him- 
self. The tender ideas of his father, and his mber's Ikhim, of 
hid ancient home, his country, and bis kindred, of the distress 
of his family, and his own exaltation, alt rustled too atrouj^y 
upon bk mind to bear any fartiier concealment. "He cried, ^ 
Cause eveiy manto go outfronMne ; and be wept aloud.". 

ID The tears ndiich he shed were not the tears of grief. 
They were the burst of afieetion. They wero the eiTustons 
of a heart oveflowiog with all the tender sensibilit'es of na- 
ture. Formerly he had bem moved in the same maimef) 
when be first saw his brethren befc»« lum. " His bowels 
yearned upon them ; he sought (or a place where to weep. 
He went into liis chamber ; and then washed his face and i-e- 
. turned U> them." 
/' 11 Atthatperiod.hisgenerons plans were noteompleted. 
>But now, when there vvas no iarthar occasion for consti-BJnin^ 
himself, be gam free vent to the strong onotiOQS of his Iteart. 
The firet minister to the king of £^pt was not aohamed to 
show, dut be felt as a man and a brsnmr. "He wt^t'aluudj 
and Ae E^nrtianB, and the houM «f PhaAoh heard bim," 

Iff liiefatwafdBwiddiUanfriliaghMrtallawed him to 
pronounM, are tin maatniit^le to nob u sfifectbig ntuation 
diat were ever uttered;—^' I -am Josmk; doth my father yet 
Vnet" — ^What eotdd be, wW ovgkt m, in that ^inipaasioned 
moment, to have eaid more! Thisis-tbe voice of nature ber- 
•e)r,ape«ltii)(beroTral«agvwgej MNljtpraelnttes&ebeut: 
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no po)^ ^ expression; no parade of IdndnesB; but strong 
affedieii haatening to utter wnat it stronglj fclLx 

13 " His brethren could not anaiicr hiiTT; for tbej ■xrere 
troubled at hia preaeace." Their sQenee is as ex[H-eseive of 
Vbose emotions of repentance Euid sbanie, which, on this ama- 
zing discover}', titled their breasts, and stopped their utterance, 
33 the few words which Joseph speaks, are expresstt^ of the 
generous agitations which strutted for vent within him. 

14 No painter tfml'i seize a mare striking mmnent for itis- 
playing the characteristicd features of the humnn heart, than 
ivhat is here presetted. Never was there a situation of more 
tendev and virtuous joy, on the one hand ; nor, on the otlier, 
of more overwhelminii;' CMifiisian and conscious guUt. In the 
Himple narration of the sacred historian, it is set before ci9 
tvitii greater enei^ and higher effect, than if it had been 
wrouglkt up with aU the eolonmig of the most admired mo- 
<ljrD eloquence. blair. 

SECTION Tn. 

ALTAMONT. 

Tki folloviing aeemmi of an affeelmgy movmftd txil, it rettil- 
id oif Dr. Young, who vmt prM«i>( at the sitlanokohf »ctm.- 

THE sad ev«iin^ before die death of the noble youth, 
wheae h<M faoura snggeKed the most soteinn and awful re- 
Qectione, I was with lum; No one was present, but his phj- 
sicifui, and so Intimate whom be loved, and whom he bad 
Miincd. At my comisg in, he said, " You and the physician, 
ure come too late. 1 have neither life nor hope. You both 
aim at miracles. You would r^se the dewl !" 

a Heaven, I s^d, was merriful— " Or," exclaimed he,—' 
" t could not have heea thus guilty. What has it not dmie lo 
l.tess and to save me! — I have been too strong for Omnipo- 

lence! I have plucited down ruin." 1 sMd, the blessed 

Redeemer, — " Hold t hold ! yon wonnd me ! — That is the 
I'uck (»i which I split : — I denied his name I" 

3 Refuang to hear any thing from me, - or take any ^inff- 
Trom the t^ysiciaa, be lay sttent, as far as sudden darts o? 
pain wwdd permit, tiU the clock struclt : Then with vehe- 
mence he exd^med, " Oh ! time ! time ! it ii fit thou sbouldst' 
ttius strike tby mordeiw to the heart ! — How art thou fled 
I'-rever!— A month! Ob, f« a single weei ! I adi not in r 
y eai-8 ! though an age we»* too Kttfe fof the much 1 have to do." 

* On my saym^, im «(hdd net io too muab ; &Bt heaven 
was a Uessed p h we.- ■ ■■" 8o mucb the worse.— ^Tis lost t 
'ite.lo«t ! — HeavM !■ to ma the sererest part of bell 1" Sooa 
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after, I prapoaed prayer, — " Pr^ jou tbat can, T atmr pray- 
ed. I cannot pray-^nor need I. la not faewon vt «j sid« 
already ? It cloees vrith my conHeience. Its severeat ■trokw 
but aecond my own." 

5 Observing that bie friend was mneb tooobed at Ibis, even 
to tears — (who cmild forbear? I could not) — with amost af- 
fecdonate look, he eaid, " Keep those tears for ibyself. I 
have undone thee. — Dost thou weep for me T Tbat is truel. 
What can pain me more 7" 

6 Here bla friend, too much affected, would bare left 
Iilm, — " No, stay — thou still mayst hope ; tber^<H« hear me. 
How madly bare I t^ed ! How ^nadly bast thou liatsne I 
and believed ! but look on my present 8tB(«, as a f<^ an:nver 
to thee, and to myself. This body ia all weakness and pain ; 
but my soul, as if stung up by torment to greater streogtli lud 
^irit, is full powerful to reason ; full mightyto sufiw. And 
that which thus triun^hs within tlic; jaws of Immortality, is, 
donbtleaa, immortal — And, as for a Deity, nothing less than 
an Abni^ty could inflict what I feel." 

7 I was about to congratulate this passive, involuntary coti-. 
fessor, on his asserting (be two prime articles of his creed, 
extorted by tbe VMk of nature, when he thus, very passio'i- 
ateiy exclaimed: — "No, nof let me speak on. I have not 
long to speak. — My much injured Iriend ! my soul, as my 
body, lies in ruins ; in scattered fragments of broken thnuffat. 

8 Remorse for the past, throws my thought on tbe future. 
tVorse dread of (be future, strikes It back on the past. 1 turn, 
and turn, and find no ray. Didst thou feel ball' the mountain 
that is on me, thou wooldst struggle with the martyr for his 
stake ; and bless Heaven for tlie flames I — that b nut an ever< 
laatiag flame ; that is not an unquenchable fire." 

9 How were we struck ! yet soon after, still more. With. 
what an eye of distraction, what a face of despair, he crieJ 
out ! " My prindples have poistMted my friend ; my extrava- 
gance has begg«%j my- boy! my unldndness has murder^ 
my wife ! — And is there another hell 1 Oh ! fliou blasphem' 
ed, yet indulgent LORD OOD I Hell itself is a re&ge, if it 
hide me from thy frown !" 

10 Seen after, his understan^ng Jaikd. His terrified iraa- 
^nation uttered horrors not to he repeated, or ever foqprtten. 
And we tbe sun (which, I lu^, has aeen few like him) arose, 
*^ 8^t 7<"">gj nobiEj ingenious, acconq^isbed, and mo* 
wrMebed Attamont, e^nred ! . 

11 If thb is a man of pleasure, what b a man of pdn? 
Heirtpttefc, how lotsl, is tbe (ransit otgueb perwin! In what 
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» flisBMJ ghKHBthey set for evtfr ! How, Aott, aks I the datj 
(>r their rejoicing! — Fot 3.moiMat, Quy ^ittw — theydazzkt 
III a taoincnl, where an they- 1 Obtiviwt coven their meiao> 
rtes. Ah 1 would it did ! Infamy Bnatebra them fivnn obli- 
. Tio& In ttM loBp Hrin^ aiuiAla <^ 'mfymy, ^eir triHinphi ' 
are recorded. 

IS Th7 Buffering poor Altafflont I stfll bleed In the boiom 
of dte kevt-Btrickea Mend— for Altamottt had a friend. He 
m^^ have had many. His trautient morning might have . 
been the dMm of an immortal day. Hia name might liave 
heen ^Mioudy enroHcd in the recorda of eternity. Hia 
memory tnigbt h«v« left a sweet EragAnce behind it, gratefiJ . 
tor the swrii4ng friend, salutaiy to £e siwcecdlng generation. 

13 With wul cap*ei^ was he endowed I with what ad- 
rantagcf^ for betng greatly good I But with the talents of an 
angel, a man may be « fooL If he jodgea amiss in the su- 
preme print, judging i^ttin all else, but a^rantes his folly; 
aa it (bowfl him wrong, ttiongh blessed wi^ the best capacity 
of bring right dx. todiw 

ciCapter til 
dialogues. 

section l 

nntoCKiTm and Bkiuclitits.* 

ThtMtnimdfaUia ofMtitthtnddrxcitt Coapamon ratter 

Hum Ridicuh. 

Dttnoeribu. I FINIT it impoeuble to recondle myself to 
a melancholy philosophy. 

Btraclitua. And 1 am esuaDy nnaMe to tq^)rove of that 
vain philosophy which leaches men to despise and ridicule 
oile another. To a wise and feeling mind, the worid ap- 
, years In a wretched and piinfVil light, 
- Sem. Thou art too much affected wi& the state of things ; 
Bcd Als is » BOunre of misery to thee. 

Wer. And I thmk thou art too little moved by it Thy 
tn'alh and ridicule beapealc the buffoon, rather than the phi- 
Tosopher. Does It not excite thy compassion to see mai^ind 
w frail, » blind, m fir departed from die rules of virtue 1 

Btm. i am excited (o nugbter, wben I see so moch tm' 
]>erttn«nc^ and foBy. 

Btr. And yet, after all, ftey who are flie objecta of thy 

* PcDiKrilBa aad HeiuUtDB Dim tm lUIcK iiUI(kv>mt*, lb* ttmmtl WMB 

wHfittt^fUHimm Mfc, itiM (im* uW AHtotrttukUf. 
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ridicule, iuclmle, not only maiikiiul In gmeral, (ut the per- 
aons with irhom thou liveat, ihy fiiQnffl)) tl;^ liunilj-, naj, 
even thyself. 

Oem. I care rery little for all the silly perBOiu I meet mth; 
and think I am justifiable iu divertinf myself with their folly. 

Hit. If they are weak and foolisti, it marks neither wis< 
doDt nor humaoity, to insult rather than pity them. But 
ia it certain, that thou art not as extravag^t aa they are T 

Dan. I presume that I am not ; unce, in eveiy point, 
my .sentiments are the very reverse of^eirs. 

Ber. There are follies pf different kinds. By constantly 
amusing thyself with the errors ancj misconduct of otberii, 
thoii maystrender thyself equally ridiculous and culpable. 

Dtm. Thon art at lil>erty to indulge such sentiments; aod 
to weep over me too, if thou hast any tears to spare. For 
my part, I cannot refrain from pleasing myself with the le- 
vities and ill conduct of the world about me. Are not all 
men foolish or irregular in their lives ? 

Her, Alas ! there b but too much reason to believe they 
are ao ; and on this ground, I pity and deplore their condi- 
tiQB. We agree in tins point, that men do not conduct 
themselves according to reasonable and just principles -; but 
I, who do not sufE» myself to act as they do, must yet re- 
gard the dictates of my nnderstanduig and feelings, wlkicfa 
compel me to love them ; and that love fills me nith com- 
passion for their mistakes and irregularities. Canst thou 
condemn me for pitying my own ^ecies, my brethrea, per- 
sons ttorn in the same condition of life, and destined to tite 
same hopes and privileges! If Uiou shouldst enter a hospitii]^ 
where sick and wounded persons reside, would their ivotuids 
and distresses excite thy mirth I And yet, the evils of the 
body bear no comparison with those of the mind. Thou 
wouldst certainly blush at thy barbarity, if thou hadst [teca 
so unfeeUng as to laugh at, or despise a poor miserable being 
who had lost one of his legs : and yet thou are so destittitc 
of humanity, as to ridicule those who appear to be deprV,'(-il 
of the not>le powers of the onderetanding, by the little regard 
which they pay to its dictates. 

Dtm. He who has lost a leg is to be pitied, because the ' 
loss is not to be imputed to himself ; but he who rejects the 
dictates of reason and conscience, vdontarily deprives him- 
self of their aid. The loss originates in bis own Tolly. 

ifn*. Ah I so much the more b be to be pitied I A furious 
mdniac who should pluck out bis own eyes, would deswre 
more con^assion fhaiuam onliaai? blind xi^ ^ 
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Dem. Come, let us accommodate die budneaa. There 
ia somethiag to be said on eacb side of tlie qtiestion. There 
U ever; where reason for lausfaing, Euid reason for weefdag., 
The worid is rldicalous, and 1 laugh at it ; it ia deploraWe, 
and thou lamenteat over it. Erery pereon views it in hia 
own way, and according to his own temper. One point ia 
nnqueetionable ; that mankind are prepoaterous : to tiiink 
right, and to act well, we must think and act diiTerentlj 
from them. To submit to the Buthority, and to follow- the 
example of the greyer part of men, would render ua fooli^ 
wkI miaNahle, 

Her. All this is, indeed, true ; bat then thou hast no real 
lore or feeling for tiij speeiea. The calamities of mankind, 
excite thy mh^ ; and ttus proves thi^ thou bast no regard 
for men, nor any troe respect for the rirbiea which they have 
tmhippily abandoned. Ftnehn, Archhufwp of Cambrw}. 

SECTION U. 

DIOKIBIDS, PITHIAS, AND SAHOR. 

OenuiM Virtut etma^ndt Rapeet, tern front the Bad. 

Diomtiita. AMAZING.' What do I see? It is Pytldev 
jut armed. — It is indeed Pythias. I did not thiuk it po»-. 
Bible. He is come to die, and to redeem bis friend ! 

Pythitu. Tes, it is Pythias. I left the place of my eon- 
finement, with no other views, than to pay to heaven th« 
vows I had made ; to settle my family concerns according ts 
the mles of justice ; and to bid adieu to my children, Uiat- 
l mi^it die tranquil and satisfied. 

IMo, But vby dost Uion return T. Hast thou no .fear ol 
death ? Is it not the character of a madman, to seek it tbn9< 
Tolnntarlly ? 

Py. I return to sulfer, diough I have not deserved death.- 
E<ret7 prindple of honour and goodness forbids me to al- 
low my friend to die for me. - -, < 

Dio, Dost thou then love hbn bettap than Ayself 1 

Py. No : 1 love him -as myself. But I am perauaded that 
I oucht to suffer death, rather than my friend ; since it was-' 
Pytiiiaa whom thou hadst decreed to die. It WN« not just- 
Oat Damon should suffer, to deliver me from the death which 
was deriffned not for him, but for me only. 

Dio. But thou Bupposest that H is as unjust to inflict 
death upon tiiee, as upon thy friend. 

Py. Very true ; we are both perfectly innocent ; and it 
is ecpially u^jnst to mate eldier of ni mffiv. 
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■ Dio, Why dost tbou then assert, tliat it were ti^Datiee to 
put him to death, instead of thee ? 

Py. It is unjust, in the same degree, to inflict death either 
«n Dftmon or on myBclfj but Pyfiiiafl were highly culpable 
fo let Damon suffer that death which tiie tyrant had orepar- 
ed I'of Pythias only. * 

Dio, Dost thou then return hither, on the day appointed, 
vrith no other view than to save the life of a friend by los- 
ing thy ownt 

Py. I return in regard to thee, to suffer an act of inju». 
ticewbicb' it is common for tyrants to inffict ; and, with re- 
meet to Damon, to perform my duty, by reEcuing.him from 
the danger he incurred by his generosity to me. 

Dio. And now, Damon, let me address m3'9elf to dieet 
Didst thou not really fear that Fytliiiia would never retorn ; 
and that thou wouldat be put to deaili on his account t 

Da. I was but too well assui'Cd that Pythias would punc- 
tually return ; and that he wouhl be more solicitous to keep 
his premise, than to presen'e his life. Would to heaven 
that his relations and friends had forcibly detained him! He 
would then have lived for the comfort and benefit of good 
men ; and I should have the satisfaction of dying for him ! 

Dio, What ? Does life displease thee t 

Da. Yes; it displeases me when I see and fee! the power 
of a tyrant. 

- Die. It is well ! Thon shalt see him no more. I wid 
order thee to be put to death immediately. 

Pp. Pardon the feelings of a man who sympathizes with- 
Ms dying friend. But remember it was Pythias who was 
devoted by thee to destruction. I come to submit to it, that 
I may redeem my friend. Do not refuse me this consola- 
tion in my last hour, 

Dh. I cannot endure men who despise death, and set 
my power at defiasci. 

Da. Thou canst not, then, endure virtue. 

ZWo.' No 1 1 cannot endure that prowl, disdainful virtue, 
which contemns life ; which dreads no punishmeot ; and 
which is insensible to the charms of riches and pleasure. 

Do. Thou seeat, however, that it is a virtue which is not 
insensible to the dictates of lionour, justice, and frieiulsbip. 
~ Dio. Guards, take Pythias to execution. We shall see 
whether Damon will continue to despise, my authority. 
' Da. Fytblaa, by returning to submit himself to thy plea- 
sure, has merited bis life, and deserved thy favour ; bi" ^ 
have excited thy indignation, by resigning myself ' 
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power, in order to save bim ; be satisfied, tben, Wftb £bia 
pacrifict, and put me to death. 

Py. Hold, Dionjsius! remember It was Pytbias alnoe 
who offended tbee ; Damon could ni ' 



Di^ Alas ! whal do I aee and hear! where am It How 
■niserlble ; and how worthy to be so! I hare hitherto known 
nollAng of tnie virtue. I have apent my life ui darkn^ 
and error. All my power and honours are insufficient to 
produce lore. I cannot boast of baviog acquired a singTe 
friend in the course of a reign of thir^ yeai?. And yet tbe^ 
two persons, in a private condition, lore one another tfindei^ 
ly, unreservedly confide in each other, are mutually happj*, 
and ready to die for each other's preservation. 

Py, How couldst thou, who haat never loved any person, 
expect to have friends! If thou hadst loved and respected 
men, thou wouldst have secured their love and respect. Ilioji 
hast feared mankind, and they fear thee; they detest thee. 

Dio. Damon, Pytiiias, condescend to admit me as a third 
friend, in a connexion bo perfect. I give you your lives, 
and I will load you with riches. 

Da. We have no desire to be enriched by diee ; '. and, tii 
regard to thy (Wendship, we cannot accept or enjoy it, till 
thou become good and just. Without these qualities, (ho'u 
canst be conneided with none bat trembling skives, and base 
flatterers. To be loved and esteemed by men of free and 
generous minds, thou must be virtuous, affectionate, dis- 
iDlerested, 'beneficent ; and know bow to live hi a sort of 
eqaalily with those who sliare and deserve thy friendship: 

Ftiulon, Sixhbishop of Cetmbray. . 
SECTION 111. :y 

LOCKE AND BATLC. { 

Chrutiaitily deftnded agmntt tfu eavUt of JSetpHci^n." 

flojfc, YES, we both were philoso^hera; but my p1u)ci- 
si^by was the deepest. Youdogmatized; I doubted. ' 

Locke. Do you make doubting a proof of depth in phSc^q- 
fhy T It m^ be a good b^^ing of it ; but it is a bad £i)d. 

Bayle. No : — the more profound our searches fit mto 
die nature of things, the more uncertainty we shall Snd; one) 
the moet subtle minds, eee objec&ns and difficulties ip 
every system, which are overio^ed or undiscovered % or^ 
dinary understandings. 

Loekt. It would Se better then to be no jdiilesopher, and 
to continue in the vulgar herd of mankioa, that one laaj 
Imse the convemenc* of inking Ihait one kaivn gomie^ng 
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t find that llw ejea which nature baa given me, see msnf 
things very clearty, though^ some are out of their reach, of 
;^i9cerned hot dimly. What opioioD ought I to have of a 
[>h}'siciaa, who should otfer me an eje-water, tiie use nt' 
wUch would at lirst so abaraen my sl^t, as to carry it far- 
ther than ordinary vision ; out ivoutd in the end put them 
put I Your pfaikiBophy is to the eyes of the mind, what I have 
supposed the doctor's uos^im to be to those of the body. It 
actually brought your own excellent understanding, which 
was. by nature quick-sighted, and rendered nrare so by art 
and a subtili^ of logic peculiar to yourself — it brou^t, 1 
aay, your very acute understanding to see nothing dearly ; 
and enveloped all the great truths of reason and religion in 
mists of doubL 

Bayle. I own it did ; — but your comparison is not jusL 
I did not see well, before I used my philosophic eye-water ; 
1 only supposed I saw well ; but I was h» an error, with all 
the rest of mankind. The blindness was real, tiie percep- 
tions were imaginair. I cured myself first of those false ima- 
ginations, and tiien I laudably endeavoured to cure otii^men. 

Locke. A great cure indeed ! — and do not you think that, 
in return for &e service you did them, they ou^t to erect 
you a statue 1 

Sayh. Yes ; it is good for human nature to know its own 
weakness. When we arrogantly presume on a strengtii we 
have not, we are always in great danger of hurting anr- 
setvea, w at least of deserving ridicule and contempt, by 
vda and Idle efforts. 

Lockt, I agree with you, t^tat human natttre should know 
Its own weakness ; but it should also feel fta strength, and 
try to Improve it. Tbi» was my employment as a philoso- 
phy. I endeavoured to discover the real powers of the 
nund, to see what it could do, and what it could not ; to re- 
strain it from > efforts Iwyond its ability ; but to teach it how 
to' advance as. far as the faculties given to it bv nature, with 
the utmost exertion and most proper culture of them, would 
allow It to g;o. In the vast ocean of phDosophj, I bad the 
lihe and the p1|pnmet always in my hands. Many of Ha 
depths I found myself un^Ie to fathom ; but, by caution In 
BOlinding, and the careful observations I made In the course of 
my voyage, I found out some liniths of so much nse to man- 
kind, tiiat they acknowledge me to haTe been their benefactor. 

Bayh. Their ignorance makes th«n think so. Borne otiwr 
philosopher wID come hereaner, and show those truths to he 
ulseboodg. He will pretend to diicovetr otber tratl 
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equsi importance, A later sage will arise, perKtpa amon^ 
men dotv barbarous an4 unlearned, whose sagacious disco* 
Tcriea will discredit the opioiona of hia admired predecessor, 
Iq pbilosophy, as in nature, all changes its form, and one 
UilDjj exists by tlie destruction of another. 

Locke. Opinions t^en up iviUiout a patient investigation, 
depending on terms not accurately defined, and principles 
be^^ed ivithout proof, like theories to explain the pha;nonie- 
na of nature, built on suppositions instead of experiments, 
must perpetually change and destroy one another. But some 
opinions tbera are, even in matters not obvious to the conv- 
mon sense of mankind, which the mind lias received on such 
rational grounds of assent, tliat they are as imraovealile as the 
pillars of heaven ; or (to speak philosophically) as the great 
tan's of Xature, by which, under Goo, the universe is sue- ^ 
tained. Can you serlou.sly think, that because the hypothe- 
cs of your countryman, Descartes^ vihlch was notliing but aii 
ingenious, well'imagined romance, has been lately exploded, 
the system of IVeivtou, which is built on exp^ments aiul 
geometry, the two most ccilatn methods of discovering truth, 
will ever fail ; or that, because tlie whims of fanatics an<l 
the divinity- of the schoolmen, cannot notv be supported, the 
doctrines of that religion, which 1, the' declared enemy of 
all enthusiasm and false reasoning, firmly believed and main- 
tained, will ever be shaken t 

Ba^le. If you had asked Descartes, while he was in the 
height of his vogue, whether his system would ever be con- 
futed by any other philosophers, as that of Aristotle had been 
by his, what answer doyou suppose he would hav^returnedl 

Locker Come, come, you yourself know the difference be- 
tween the foundations on which the credit of diose Byslema, 
and that of Newton, is placed. Your scepticism is more af- 
fected than real. You found it a shorter way to s great re- 
putation (the only wish of your heart,) to object, than to de> 
fend ; to pull down, than to set up. And your talents were 
admirable for that kind of work. Then your huddling to- 
gether in a Critical Dictionary, a pleasant tale, or obscene 
jest, and a grave ailment against the Christian religion, a 
witty confutation of some absurd author, and an artful wphisna 
to Impeach some respectable truth, was particulariy conuno- 
dious to all our young smarts, and smatterers in (ree-think- 
iug. But what mischief have you not done to human society 1 
You have endeavoured, and with some de^'ee of success, ttt 
shake those foundations on which the whole moral world, 
and flie grea* fabric of social bap^iness, ectinel j pat. lfi\r 
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could- f (Kti 39 a philosopher, in the sober hours of rellection, 
answer for this to jour conscience, even supposing you had 
doublsof the truth of aaystem which gives to virtue itssireet- 
est hopes, to impenitent vice its greatest feare, and to true 
penitence its beet consolations; vrhich restrains even the least 
^proaches to guilt, and yet makes those altotrancea for die 
inArmities of our nature, ivhich the Stoic pride denied to it : 
but tviuch its real impecfection, and the gwodnese of its infi- 
nitelj benevolent Creator, so evidently require? • 

Baglt, The mind is free; and it loves to exert its free* 
dom. Any restraint upon it is a violence done to its nature, 
and a tyranny, again^ which it has a right to rebel. 

Locke. The mind, though free, has a governor within it- 
self, which ^ay and ought to Umit the exercise of its free- 
dom. Tliat governor is reason. 

Bayle. Yes: — but reason, lilte other governors, has a 
policy more dependent upon uncerttun capriife, than upon any 
fixed Jaws. And if that reason, which rules my mind or 
yours, has happened to set up a favourite nation, it not only 
submits implicitly to it, hut desires that the same respect 
should be paid to it by all the rest of mankind. Now I bold 
that any man may Jawfully oppose tiiis desire in another, 
and that if he is wise, he will use his utmost, endeavours to 
check it iu himself. 

Locke. Is there not also a weakness of a contrary natuiv 
to this you are now ridiculing? Do we not often take a plea- 
sure in showing our own power, and gratifying our own 
pride, by degrading the notions set up by other men, and 
generally respected? 

Baylt. 1 believe we do ; and by this means it often hap- 
pens, that, if one man builds and cooseerates a temple to fol- 
ly, another pulls it down. 

Locke. Do you think it beneficial to human society, to 
have ail temples pulled down? 
" Baylt. I cannot say that I do. 

Locke. Yet I find not in your writings any mark of dis'.- 
tinctioD, ta show us which you mea;i to save. 

Bayh. A true philosopher, like an impartial historian, 
must be of no sect 

Locke. Is there no medium l>etween the blind zeal of a 
sectary, and a total indiflerence to all religion ? 

Bayle. IVith regard to morality, I was not indilTerent 

Locke. How could you then be inditferent with regard to 
tbe sanctions religion gives to morality? How could you pul>- 
Jtsh what tcad» so directly and apparently tQ weaken in man 
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kind the belief of those sanctinus 1 Vlua not Uus mcrifi^g 
the great interests of virtue to the liltl« motive? of vanity 1 

Jiagle. A man hiaj act indiacreetlj, but he cannot tlo 
ivrong, by declaring Uiat, which, on Et faS ^ecuMiou of tite 
(juestion, he sincerely thinks to be tnie. 

liocke. An euthnsiast, nho adrtmces doctrines prejadictal to 
society, or ojiposeg uiy that £ire useful to It, has the atreni^ 
of opinion, and the heat of a disturbed imagination, to pleal 
%i alleviation of hja fanlt. But your cool head and souud ' 
judgment can have no such ezeuiie< I Ieoow very well ther« 
w-e passages in all your works, and thoiie not few^ where yuu 
talk like a rigid tnontlist. I have &Ibo beard that your chiirao< 
ter was Irreproachably good. But when, in the most laboui'ed 
parts of your writings, you sap the surest foundations of i-M 
moral duties, what avails it that in others, or in the coiwloct 
of your life, you appeared to inspect them ? Hon- many, 
nho have stronger passions than you had, and are desu'oiis lo 
j^et rid of the curb that restrains them, will lay hold of your 
scepticism, to set themselves loose from all obligations of vir- 
tue! What a misfortune is it to have made such' a use of such 
talents ! It wotdd fajive been better for you and for munlciad, 
if you had been one of the dullest of Dutch theologians, or 
the most credulous monk in a Foiiuguese convent. Th^ 
riches of the mind, like those of fortune, may be employed 
Eo perversely, as to become a nuisance and pest, instead of 
an ornament and supimrt to soc^ty. 

Bayte. You are v^y severe upon me. — But do you count 
it no merit, no service to mankind, to deliver theiB from Ibe 
frauds and fetters of priestcraft, from the deliriums of fanati- 
cism, and from the terrors and foflies of superstition} Con< 
aider Low much mischief these have done to the worid! 
Kven in the last age, what massacres, what civil wars, what 
convulsions of gonrernment, what confusion in society, did 
they produce! Nay, in that we both lived in, though much 
more enlightened than the former, did 1 not see them occa- 
sion a violent persecutiori in my own country t and can you 
blame me for striking at the root of these evilst 

Lockt. The root of these evils, you well know, was false 
religion ; hut you struck at the true. Heaven and hell are not 
more different, diaa the system of faith I defended, and that 
which produced the horrors of which you spe^ Why 
would you BO fallaeiously confound them tof^ether in some of 
your writings, thsA it requires much mote judgment, and a 
more diligent attention, uian ordtoary readers have, to sepa- 
. nte th«m agaiu, and t« taake the proper distinclionsl This., 
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fndeed, b the gnat art of the most celebrated fk-ee-thinter'. 
They recommend themselves to tvarm and in^ennous mind:<, 
by lirelj atrokes of wit, ttnd by ar^merits reelly strong, 
sgaioBt aaperBtition, enthusiasm, and priestcraft. But, at the - 
sune ttme, they insidiously djrow the coloum of these ii|)on 
fl» fair face of twe reli^on ; and dress her out in their gnrb, 
wMi B malignant intention to render her odious or despicable 
to those who ha*e not pesetration enough to discern the im- 
pious fraud. Some of them may have thus deceived them- 
selves, aa ivell as others. Yet it is certain, no boolc that ever 
was written by the most acute of these gentlemen, is so re- 
pagnant to priestcraft, to spiritual tyranny, to »ll absurd 
cuperstitions, to all that can ten<l to distiirli or injure society, 
»a that gospel they so much affect to despise. 

Bai/k. Manliind are so made, that, when they have been 
over-heated, they cannot be brought to a proper temper apuin, 
till ^ey have been ove^-cooled. My scepticism might be ne* 
cessary to abate the fever and piirenzy of false religion. 

Locke. A wise pfeacrlption, indeed, lo briii^ on a paraly- 
tica! atate of the mind, (for such a scepticism as yours is a 
palsy, whicdi dt^rives the nitnd of all vigour, and deadens its 
natural and vital powers.) in order to take off a fever, which 
temperance, and the uiilk of the evangelical doctrines, would 
|vobably cure! 

Bayit. I acknowledge that those medicines have a great 
power. But few doctors apply them untainted wKh the mix- 
ture of some harsher draga, or some unsafe and ridiculous 
nostrums of their own. 

Locke. What you now say is too true, God lias given us 
a most encellent physic fur the soul, in all its diseases; but 
bad and interested phyncians, or ignorant and conceited 
quacktu administer it bo ill to the real of mankind, that much 
ofthebeneGtofit Is unhappily lost. lord litti-btom. 

CHAPTER Tin. 
PUBLIC SPEECHES. 

SECTION I. 

CiCBiio ttgaintt Tekrea. 
THE time is come, fathers, when that which has long 
been wished for, towards allaying the envy your order has 
been subject to, and removing the imputation against trials, 
is effectually put in your power. An opinion haa long pre- 
nuled, not oidy here at home, but liken io* in fo(«i|c 
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tries, both dutgerous to you, mnd penudcnu to ^ stale — 
that, in proBecuttoos, men «f wealta are always saCe, Itow* 
ever dearlf coavicted. 

2 There is now to be brought upon hie triaTbefere joo, to 
the confusion, I hope, of the pn^tagators of this slandemus 

, imptrtation, one whose life ood actions condemn . him in the 
opinion of impartial persons ; hut who, according to his own 
reckoning,and declared dependence upon hia riches, ia already 
acquitted ; I mean Cains Verres. I demand justice of you, 
fathers, upon tJie robi)er of the public treasury, the oppressor 
of .Asia Minor and Pamphylia, the invader of the rights and 
privileges of Rwnans, the scoui^e and cnrseof Sicily. 

3 If tliat sentence is passed upon him which his crimes de- 
feixe, your authority, fathers, will he venerable and sacred 
in [lieeycs of tlie public: but if his great riches should bias you 
in his favour, I shall still gain one point — to make it apparent 
lu all the world, that what was wanting in thk case, was not 
a criminal nor a prosecutor, but justice and adequate punish- 

4 To pass over the shameful irregularities of his youlh, 
what does his qusestorship, the first public employment he 
held, what does it exbibit, but one continued scene of villa- 
tiiesl CneiuB Carbo, plundered of the public money by his 
own treasurer, a consul stripped and betrayed, an army de- 
seitod and reduced tc want, a province robbed, the civil and 
religious rights of a people violated. 

5 The employment he held in Asia Minor and Pamphylia, 
wtiat did it [m)duce but the ruin of those countrical In which 
houses, cities, and templei, were robbed by him. What 
ivas his conduct in hie phetorship here at home t Let the 
plundered temples, and public woriis neglected, that he 
iuLi;ht embezsle the money intended for carrying them on, 
Lear witness. How did he discharge the office of » judge! 
]jet those who suffered by his injustice answer. 

6 But his prxtorship in Sicily crowns aU his works of wick- 
edness, and furnishes a lasting monument to his infamy. Th£ 
mischiefs done by him in that unhappy country, during the 

' three yearsofhisiniquitou3administn^on,are such, that many 
years, under the wisest and best of prsBtora, will not be sufB- 
rient to restore things to the condition in which he found them : 
for it is notorious, £at, during the time f)f his tyranny, the Si- 
cilians neither enjoyed the protection of their own originai 
laws; of the regulations made for their benefit by the Roman 
senate, upon their coming under (he protection of the com- 
monwealth; nor of the natufal and nnalienahle rights of men. 
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T Wa nod hta decided all citusea in Sicily for these threo 
yeara. And his decisions have broken all law, all prece- 
dent, idl right. Tie sums he has, by ariiltrary taxes 9ai 
unheard of impoidtions, extorted from tix induBtrious poor, 
ere nottobe computed. 

8 The most laithfifl allies of the commonwealth have beea' 
treated as enemies. Roman citizens hnve, like slaves, been ' 
put to death with tortures. The most atroclona criminals, for 
money, have been exempted from the deserved punishments i 
and men of the most unexceptionable clraracters, coiutemneU 
and bBnlsbed unheard. 

9 The harbours, though sufBclendy fortffied, and the ptes 
of strong towns, have been opened to pirates and ravng;ers. 
The soldiery and s^lorS, belonging to a province mider the 
protection of the commonwealth, have been starred to death; 
whole fleets, to the great detriment of the province, sutTered 
to perialu the ancient monumenls of eitlier Sicilian or Ro- 
man greatness, the statues of heroes and princes, have been 
carried ofTj and the temples strippetl of their images. 

10 Having by bis iniquitous sentences, filled tbe prisons 
with die most industrious and deserving of the people, he 
then proceeded to order numtiers of Roman citizens tu be 
strangled in the gaols ; so that the exclamation, " I am a citi- 
zen of Rome !" which has often, in the most distant regions 
and among the most barbarous pec^le, been a pratectioji, 
was of no service to (iem ; but, on the contrary, brought a 
speedier and a more severe punishment upon them. 

11 I ask now, Verres, what thou hast to advance agaiiiat 
this charge? WUt thou pretend to deny it? Wilt thou pre- 
tend that any thing false, that even any Aing aggravated, U 
alleged against thee? Had any prince, or any state, commit- 
ted the same oub'age against the privilege of Roman citizens, 
ahouM we not think we had sufficient ground for demanding 
eatiafaction ? 

12 What punishment ought, then, to be inflicted upon a 
tyrannical and wicked praitor, who dared, at no greater difi- 
iance than Sicily, within si^t of the Italian coast, to put to 
the infamous death of crucifixion, that unfortunate and inno- 
cent citizen Pubiius Gavins Cosanua, only fojr his having as- 
serted his privilege of citizenship, and declared his intention 
of appealing to the justice of his country, against the cruel 
oppressor, wlto bad unjustly confined him in prison at Syra- ' 
cuse, whence he had just made his escape ? ^ 

13 He unhappy man, arrested as he was going to embark 
for his naUm country, la brought before the wicked > 

K S 
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Wid) ejes doiting fluy, aad a cfionteoexKe' distorted wttb 
crueltf, he'orderB the helpless victim of his rage to be strip- 
ped, and rods to be brougnt; accusing hkn, but icithont tnc 
leaiSt shadow of evidence, or eren of auspicioti, ot barJug 
come to Sicily as a spy. 

14 It was iu vain Uiat the uobappy man cried out, '< I am 

a Roman citizen; I have served under Lucius Fretius, wha..- 
is DOfv «t Fanormus, and will attest my innacetice." The 
blood-thirstj pnctor, deaf to all he could urge in h*is own de- 
fence, ordered the infamous puniahment to be ii^icted. 

15 Thus, fathers, was an innocent Koman utizen puUicly . 
manned with seourgin^ ; whilst the only words he uttered, 
aroidHt his cruel sufferings, were, " I am a Roman citizen I" 
With these he hoped to defend himself from violence and in&-. 
my. But of so little service was this privilege to him, that, 
while be was thus aseertixig his citizenship, the order was 
given fur hb execution— for his execution upon the cross ! 

16 liberty I — O sound once delightful to every Roman 
ear! — O sacred privilege of Roman citizenship '.^-onre . 
sacred I-410W trampled upon! — But what then? Is it. come 
to thisi Shall an inferior magistrate, a governor, who holds 
his whole power of the Roman people, In a Roman province, 
within signt of Italy, bind, scoui^, torture with dre and 
red-hot plates of iron, and at last put to the infamous death 
of the cross, a RoKum citizen! 

17 Shall neither the cries of innocence expiring in agony, , 
nor the tears of pitying qieetatdrs, nor the majesty of the 
Roman commoawedth, nor the fear of tiie justice of his 
country, restrain the licentious and wanton cruel^ of a mon- 
ster, who, in conSdence of hia rii^ea, strikes at the root of 
liberty, and sets maoldnd at defiance? 

IS 1 conclude with expressing my hopes, that your wis- 
dom and justice, fathers, will not, by suffering the atr» . 
cious and unexampled insolence of C^us V^'res to esc^e 
due pnnishment, leave room to ^prebend the danger of^a , 
total suiiversion of authority, and Uie introduction of general . 
anarchy and confusion. ciceko's orations- 

SECTIOIT II. 

Spttek p/AdBBRbal lolAe RMtion Senatt, imploring their 

prottclton ttgaintt Jusuktha. 

PATBBIia! 

IVLis known to you, that king Micipea, my f^er, on hli 
de^-bed, left in charge to Ju(curtha, his adopted son, con- 
junctly with my unfortunate brother Hiempsal and myaelf, 
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the cUldren of his own body, the adroinatra&in of tfae fcing- 
dom of Nnmidia, direcUng lis to consider the MDate and peo- * 
pie of Rome aa proprietors of it. He chai^d us to use 
our best endeavours to be serviceable to the Roman com- 
monwealth; assuring us, that your protection would prove 
a defence agidnst all enemies; and would be instead of ar- 
miea, fortifications, and U^asures. 

3 While my brother and I were thinking of nothing bat how 
to regulate ourselves according . to the directions of our de* 
ceaa^ father — Jugurtha — the most infamous of mankind I— 
breaking through aU ties of gratitude and of common hu- 
manitji'Bnd trampling on the authori^ of the Roman com- 
monwealth, procured the mm'der of jny unfortunate brother; 
and has driven me from my throne and native counti;, tfaou^ 
he knows I inherit, from my grandfather Maeainiasa, and my 
father Micipsa, the friendship and alliance of the Romans. 

3 For a prince to be reduced, by villany, to my diatreaa- 
ful circumstances, is calamity enough ; but my misfortuites are 
heightened by the conatderation— that I find myself oUiged 
to solicit your assistance, fathers, for the services done you 
by my ancestors, not for any I have been able to render you 
in my own person. Jugurtha has put it out of my power to 
deserve any thing at your hands; and has forced me to be 
burdensome, before I could be useful to you. 

4 And yet, if I had no plea, but my undeserved misery — 
a once powerful prince, the descendant of a race of illustrious 
monarcDs, now, without any fault of my own, destitute of 
eveiy support, and reduced to QiC necessity of* begging fo- 
reign assistance, against an enemy who has seized my throne 
and my kingdom — if my unequalled distresses were all I had 
to plead— it would become the greatness of the Koman com- 
monwealth, to protect the injured, and to check the triumph 
of daring wickedness over helpless innocence. 

6 Bnt, to provoke your resentment to the utmost, Jugur^ 
Iba has driven me from the very dominions wlilch the se- 
nate and people of Rome gave to my ancestors; and from 
wl^h my grandfather, and my father, under your umbrage, 
ei^lled Syphax and tlie Carthageni^is. Thus, fathers, 
your kindness to our family is defeated; and Jugurtha, in 
Injuring me, throtvs contempt upon you. 

6 wretdied prince ! Oh cruel reverse of fortune 1 Ob 
father Mic^tsa! Is this the consequence of thy generosity ; 
that he whom ihy goodness r^sed to an equality with t%y own 
children, sbonld be the murderer of thy children ? Hust^ 
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1 th^n, the royal houae of Numiilta eJitsj? be a scene of biv6c 
anrt blooJt 

7 While Carthage remained, we aufTered, as was to be 
expected, all sorta of hardships from their hostile attach ; 
our enemy near ; our only powerful ally, the Roman com- 
monwealth, at a distance. When that Bcourge of Africa was 
no more, we congratulated ourselves on the prospect of es- 
tablished peace. But,instead of peace, behold the king- 
dom of Numidia drenched with royal blood! anJ the only 
surviving son of its late king, flying from an adopted mur- 
derer, and seeking that safety in foreign parts, which he 
cannot command in his own kingdom. 

•B Whither— Oh! whither shall I fly I If I return to the 
royal palace of my ancestors, my father's throne b seized 
by the murderer of my brother. What can I there expect, 
but that Jugurtha should hasten to imbrue, in my blood, liiose 
hands wiiich are now reeking with my brother's T If I were 
to lly for refuge, or for assistance to any other court, from 
wlial prince can I hppe for protection, if the Roman com- 
monwealth give me up ? From my own family 6r friends 
I have no expectations. 

9 My royal father Is no more. He b beyond the reach 
of violence, and out of hearing of the complaints of his un- 
hwppy son. Were my brother alive, our mutual sympathy 
would be some alleviation. But he is hurried out uf life, in 
his early youtii, by the very hand which should have been the 
last to injure any of the royal family of Numidia. 

10 The bloody Jugurtha has tiutchered all whom he sns- 
fected to he in my interest. Some have been destroyed by 
the lingering tornient of the cross. Others have been gii^en 
a prey to wild beasts ; and their anguish made the sport of 
men more ci'uel than wild beasts. If there be any yet alive, 
they are shut up in dungeons, there to drag out a life more 
-intolerable than death itself. 

11 took down, illustrious senators of Rome! from that 
hdght of povrer to which you are raised, on the unexampled 
distresses of a prince, who is, by the cruelty of a wicked in- 
truder, become an outcast from all mankind. Let not tfie 
crafty insinuadons of him who returns murder for adoption, 
prejudice your judgment. Qo not listen to the wretch vibo 
Las batdiered flie son and relations of a king, who gave Mm 
power to sit on the same throne widi his own sons. 

12 I have been informed that he labours by his emissaries 
to prevent your eleterminiug any thiug against him in bia ab- 
noce ; pretending that I magmfy my distress, and mi(^ 
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for \ikn, have stsUd in peace in my own Jdngdimi. But, if 
i-vcr ihe time comes, when the due vengeance from above 
sli'.ill overtake him, he will then diefemble as I do. Then 
lir who, now hardened in wickedness, triumphi over those 
' itl:>.m hb violence has laid low, will, in his turn, feel dig-' 
JwtLs, and Buffer for hb impiona ingi-atilude to my father, 
iiiid hia blood- til iraty cruelty to my brother. 

13 Oh mwrdered, butchered brother! Oh, dearest to my 
lii-ai-t-^ now gone for ever from my sight ! — tut why should 
I bnient lijs death? He is, indeed, deprived of the blesaed 
^ght of heaven, of life, and kin^tdom, at once, by ibe very 
pfiyii who out;ht to have been the first to hazard his own 
Ufi^jVin defence of any one of Micipaa's familj. But, as 
Ibiiiga are, my brother is not so much deprived of these com- 
forts, an delivered from terror, from flight, from exile, find 
the endless ti-ain of miseries which render life to meaburdeii. 

14 He lies full low, gored with wounds, and festering in 
hia own blood. But he lies in peace. He feels none of 
the miseries wliicli rend my soul with agony and distraction, 
while I am set up a spectacle to alt mankind, of the uncer- 
tainty of human aflairs. So far from having it in my power 
to punish tkis murderer, I am not master of the means of se- 
curing my own life. So far from being in a condition to de< 
fend my kingdom li'om the violence of the usurper, 1 am ob- 
liged to apply for foreign protection for my own [jerson. 

15 Fathers! Senators of Rome! the arbiters of nations! 
to you I fly for refuge from the murderous fury of Jugur- 

■ tha. By your all'ection for your children ; by your love for 
your country ; by yoUt own virtues ; by the majesty of the 
Uoman commoDwAltti ; by ^ that is sacred, and all that ia 

. dear to you — deliver a wretched prince from undeserved, 
unprovoked injury; and save the kingdom of Mumidis, 
which is your own property, from being the prey of violence, 
usurpation, and cruelty. sALLuaT. 

SECTION m. 

TV Apostle Paul's ^fenct before Fbstub and Agrippa. 
AGR.IPPA said unto Paul, thou art pennitted to speak for 
thyself. Then Paul stretched Torth his hand, and answered 
for himself. I think myself happy, king Agr^pa, becausa 
, I shall answer for myself this day before tliee, concemipg 
ell the things whereof I am accused by the Jews ; eipecid- 
ly, as I know thee to be expert in all customs and questiooi 
which are among the Jews. Wherefore I beseecb th«e to 
bear me patiently. 
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3 My muuwr or life from my yoo&t, which n» «t die 
drat (unoog mf own nation at Jeni^em, know all (he Jews, 
who IcQew me from the begitming, (if they would testify,-) 
Ihiit after the straiteat sect of our rdigion, I lived a PhariKe. 
Anil now 1 stand and am judged for the hope of the promiae 
maiie by God to our fathaw j to wMch promise our twt^e 
tribes, contioually aerving God day aud night, hope to 
cnme ; and, for this hope's ssJie, king Agrippa, I am ais 
cused by tlie Jews. 

3 Wiiy should U be thouritit a thing incredible witi)- yes, 
(hat God shwild raise the dead 1 I verily thou^t wKh my- 
self, tiuil 1 ought to do many tbinp con^ary to the n4ine of 
Jesus of Nazareth ; and this 1 did in JerussJem. Mftiy of 
tho saints I shut up in {H^n, havingreceived authority from 
(he chief priests j and tvhen they were put to death, I gave 

. my voice agaioM them. And I often punished them in every 
synn|»>gue, and compelled them to blaspheme ; and b^^ 
exceedingly mad agamst tbem, I persecuted diem even unto 
strange cities, 

4 But as I went to Damascas, with authority and com- 
mission from the chief priests, at mid-day, O king ! I saiv 
in the way a H^t from heaven, above the brightness of the 
aun, sfatnlng round abowt me, and them who jotimeyed with 
me. And when we were ^1 faUen to the earth, 1 beard a 
voice speaking to me and Baying, la the Hebrew tongue, 
Saul, Saul, why persecutest ttiou me ! It is hard for tLue 
to kick against uie pricks. Aud I said, who art thou, ' 
Loi'dT And he rephed, I am Jesuswhom thou persecutest, 

5 But rise, and stand upon thy feet: for I have appear*^ 
to thee for this purp.ose, to mtdte thee a minister, and a wit* 
ncbS both of thete tlungs wiiidi thou hast seen, and of thoi:e 
things in which 1 will appear to thee; delivering thee frmit 
the people, and from toe Gentflee, ta whom I now send 
tbee,_ta open their eyes, end to turn diem from darkness to 
ligh^and from the power of Satan to God; that Utey may 
receive forgiveness of etna, and mheritance amongst them - 
who are sanctified by faith that is in me. 

6 Whereupon, O king Agrippa I I was not disobedient to 
the heavenly vision ; but sliowed lirst to them of Damascus, 
and at Jerusalem, and through all the coasts of Judea, and 
then to the Gentiles, that they should repeol, and turn to 
God, and do works meet for repentance. For these causes, 
the Jews cau^t me in the temple, and went about to kill 
me. Having, however^ obiwned help frcmi God, I con- 
tinue to ttds da^, witueseing botii to mril and great, Ktyhifc 
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no other things than Aeee wiiich the prapheb and Mn^f !< 
declared rito^ come : tiimt Christ ahouU wfTer ; thnt lie 
would-be the firet who should rhe from the dead ; and :h»t 
he would flhow lieht to Uk people, and to the Gentiles. 

7 And as be ttus qx^ for himself, Festus aaid, w'.ih n 
loudvMce, " Paul, thou art beside thyself; much kar^im^ 
LnA made ibee mad." But he rej^led, I am ii<^ nml, 
meat aoble Featos ; but speak the words of truth and snber- 
f.Fss. For the king knoweth these thioga, before whom T 
also speak (redj. I mm persuaded that none of theee thinrrs 
are hidden from him ; for this thing was not done in a cor- 
ner. King Agrippa, believest thou the prophets 1 I knoir 
that diou beliereat. Then Agrippa said to P£til, " Almost 
thou persusdest me to be a Christian." And Paul repjicrl 
" I would to God, tbrt not only thou, but also all that hear 
me this da;, were both almost, and altogether, siu^ as I ain, 
except these bonds."* acts xxvi. 

SECTION IV. 
Lord Massfizld's Spt'xk in tht Howm oJ Pten, 1770, oi» 

the Bili for preventing (^ delays of Justiet, 6^ claiming 

the PriviUge of Parlivntat. 

MT LOADS, 

WHEN I consider the inAportanoe of this Ull to your lord- 
ships, I am not surprised it has taken up so much of jour 
consideration. It is a bill,, indeed, of no common mstgni- 
tude \ it is no less Aan to take away from two thirds of the 
legislative body of this greti kibgdom, certain privileges and 
immunities of which they have t>een long possessed. Per- 
b;^ there is no situation the human mind can be placed in, 
that is so difficult and so trying, as when it is made a judge 
in its own cause. 

2 There is something implanted in the breast of man so 
attached to self, so teuaeious of privileges once obtained, 
that in such a situation, either to discuss .with impartiality,' 
or decide with justice, has ever been held the summit of nil 
human virtue. The hUl now in <]uestioa pnts your lord- 
ships in this very predicament ; and I have no doubt Uie wis- 
dom of your decision will convince ttte wMld, that where 
self-interest and jusUce, are in oppofflte scalet, the latter 
will ^er preponderate with your loid^ps. 

* VTv bBppy ^"i* thli rir«L ApoBilc. evvt ta the moit prriloiH dnannunuar 
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3 Privilege* haw been granted to legislators "in all ages, 
an'l in all cotintries. The practice is founded in wisdom ; 

'and, indeed, it is p«cnliaHf essential to the constitution of 
this country, that &e memlvers of both house? ihouM be free 
in their persons, in cases of civil suite : for tiiere may come 
a tini? when tlie safety and welfare of this whole empire 
may depend upou their attendance in psn-liaroent I am fs» 
from advising any measare that would in future endanga* the 
state: but the bill before your loidsbipe has, I am confident, 
no such tendency ; for It expressly secures the persons 01 
niem1>ere of either house in all civil suite. 

4 Tltis beini; the case, I confess, when I see many noble 
lords, for whose judgment I have a very great respect, stand- 
ing up to oppose a bill which is calculated merely to faciH- 
talp the recovery of just and legal debts, I am astonished 
and amazed. 

They, I dnnbt not, oppos«f th« bill upon public principles : 
1 H-ould not wish to Insinaate that private intei'est had. the 
least weir^t in their deternkiuation. 

5 The bill has been frequtmtly proposed, and as frequent- 
ly has miscarried : but it was always last in the lower house. 
Little did 1 think, whcn,it had passed the Commons, that it 
possibly could have met with such opposition here. Shnll it 
be said, that yon, my lords, the grand council of the nation, 
the highest judicial and le^slative body of the realm, ^en- 
deavour to evade, by privilege, those very laws whicb you 
enforce on your fellow-subjects t Forbid it justice '. I am 
sure, were die noble lords as well acquainted as i am, with 
but half the difficulties and delays occaaioned in the courts 
of justice, under pretence of privilege, they would not, nay, 
they could not, oppose this bill, 

6 I have waited with patience to hear what argumenUi 
might be ui^ed against the bill ; but I have wiuted in vain: 
the ti-uth is, there is no ailment that can weigh against it. 
The justice and expediency of the bill are such as render it 
self-evident. It is a^ropo«tion of that nature, which can 
neither be weakened by argument, nor entangled with soph- 
istry. Much, indeed, has been said by some noble lords, 
on the wisdom of our ancestors, and how diflerenUy they 
thought from us. They not only decreed, that privilege 
should prevent all civil suits from [H^ceeding during the sit^ 
ting of parliament, but likewise granted protection to the 
very servants of members. I shail say nothing on the wis- 
dom of our ancestors ^it might perluips a|^ear inTiduuB: 
th^Lt is not necessary in the present case. 
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7 I ehdl OBtf ny, that Oe noble lords wbo flatter Aem- 
!^Ive8 v/ltb the weight of -that redectioD, should remember, 
that as circumstances alter, things themselves should ^ter. 
Formerly, H was not so fashionable either for masters, or 
serranls, to run in debt, as it ie at present. Formerly, we 
were not that great commercial nation weare at pi-esent; nor 
- foi-merly were merchants and manufacturers members of 
parliament as at present. The case Is now very different ; 
both merchants and manufacturers are, with great propiie- 
ty, elected members of the lower bouae. 

S Commerce having thus got into the legislative body of 
tbe kingdom, pririlege must be done away. We all know 
that the very soul and essence of trade are regular pay- 
ments ; and sad experience teaches us, Siat tbere are men, 
vita vMU not make their regular payments without the com- 
pulsive power of the lawo. The law, then, ought to be equally 
(qjen to all. Any exemption to particular men, or paiti- 
eu!;ir ranks of men, is, in a free and conunercial country, 
a solecism of the grossest nature. 

9 But I win not trouble your tordsbips with arguments for 
that which is sufficiently evident without any. I shall only 
say a few words to some noble lords, who foresee much in- 
convenience, from the persons of their servants being liable 
to be arrested. One noble lord observes, that the coach- 
man of a peer may be arrested, while he is driving his master 
to the House, and that, consequently, he will not be able tit 
attend his duty in parliament. If this were actually to hap- 
pen, tJiere ate so many methods by which the mender mi^t 
«mi get to the House, that I can bardly think the noble lord 
is serious in bis objection. 

10 Another noble peer said, that, by this bill, one mi^t 
lose liis Riost valuable and honest servants, litis I hold to 
1>e a contradicti<m in terms : for he can neither be a valuable 
servant, nor an honest man, who gets Into ddit which he is 
neither able nor willing to pay, till compelled by the law. 
If my servant, by unforeseen accidents, has got into debt, 
and .1 stilL widt to retain him, I certainly would pay the de- 
maai. .But upon no prindj^e of liberal lepslation what- ' 
ever, can my servant have a title to Set his creditors at deii- 
uice, while, for forty shillings only^ the honest tradesman- 
may be torn from his fami^, and locked up in a gaol. It 
is monstrous injustice I 1 flatter myself, however, the de- 
termination of this' day will entirely put an end to all thes* 
partial proceedings for the future, by passing into a law 

bill now under yotv lordidup^ conaideraUou. 
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Ill now eome to wpaA upon what, Ladeed, I wmld hwrt 
gladlr avoided, had I not beea partioularl}' pointed at,, for th« 
part I have taken in this biU. It hafi been aaid, by a nobit 
lord 00 my Iel\ hmul, that I likewise am runniog the race a1 
popularity. If tlie noble lord means by popularity, that ap- 

rlause bfratowec] by after ag;es on good and nrtuous actions, 
have long been stru^linf; in that race : to what purpoae, 
all'trying time can alone determine. 

12 But if the noble lord means that mushroom popularity, 
which ifl raised ivithout ment, and lost without a crune, he ii 
much mistaken in hfs opinion. I defy the noble lord to point 
our a BiB^e ictfon of my life, to which the popularity of tb« 
times ever had the smMlest Influence on my determinations. 
I thank God I have a more permanent and steady rule for mj 
conduct — the dictates of my own breast. 

13 Those who have foregone that pleasing adviser, and 

fiven up their mind to be the slave of every popular impulse, 
sincerely pity : I pity tbi-ni still more, if their vani^ leads 
then to mistake the shoots of a mob for the trumpet of fame. 
Experience might inform them, that many, who have beea. 
Mluted with the. huzzas of a crOwd one day, hnve received- 
Ibeir ezeerationa the next; and many, who, by the popidar-^ 
i^ of their tiroes, ba«« been held up as spotless patriots, have, . 
nevertheless, appeared upon the historian's page, when truth 
has triunqibed ovu' delusion, the assassins of liberty. 

14 Why then the noble lord can think I am ambitious o£ 

f resent poptdarity, thatecbo of folly, and shadow of renown, 
am at a loss to determine. Besides, I do not know that the 
bin DOW before your lordships will be popular : it depends 
much npon the caprice of the day. It may not be popular to . 
compel people to pay their debts ; and, In that case, uie pre- 
sent must be a very unpopular bill. 

16 It mfty niOt be popular either to take away any of the prl- 
vileget of parliament ; Cot 1 very well remember, and many 
of your lordships may remember, that, iiot long ago, the PO7 
pular cry vrafl tor the extenuon of ptivileKe : and so far did 
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tice IS emMSif aclmhustereii to all ; to the king and to the beg> 
gar. Where is the jusiice then, or where is the law, that 
protects a. member of paLrliament, more than Einy other msn, 
ffOBi the puDishweotilue to his crimes! 'Hie laws of thb coun- 
try allow of no place, nor anj employment, to be a saQCtiiarjr 
for crimes; and wherel have the honour to sit as judse, neither 
royal favour, nor popular applause, aliall protect the guilty. 
17 I have now only to beg pardon for having employed ao 
■Hucb of your lordships' ^me ; «id I am sorry « bill, fraudtt 
with so many good coiiee()uences, has not met with an abler 
advocate : but I doubt not your lordships' determination will 
convbice the world, that a bill, calculated to contribute so 
much to the equal distribution of justice as the present, re- 
quired with your lordships but very little support. 

SECTION V. 

.9ii AddreM to Young Penoiu. 

1 INTEND, in this address, to show you the impcrtMiceof 
beginning early to give serious attenUon to your condiwb As 

' soon as yov are capaUe of reflection, yon must pere«ve that 
there is a riitht and a wrong In human actions. You see, that 
thoee who are born with theatune advantages of fortune, kv 
Dot all equally profperoua in the eoureeof life. While some 
of them, by wise am steady conduct, attain distinction In the 
world, aiid pass their days wfth comiint and honour ; othersjof 
the siime rank, by mean and vicious behaviour, forfeit the ad- 
vantages of their birth ; fawotve thenoselvcs in much misery ; and 
end in being a di^race to their friends, and a burdenan society. 

2 Early, then, may yon leam, that It is not «i d» external 
condition in which you find ymiiMhes ^aced, hut on the part 
which you are to act, that yonr welfare or onhappinesSf your 
honour or infamy, depends. Now, when beginning to aot that 
part, what can he of greater moment than to regulate your 

Ehui of conduct with the most serious attention, before you 
ave yet committed any fatal or irretrievable errors 1 

3 If, Instead of exerting refiection fur this vahidjle porpoBe, 
yon deliver yonraelves up, at so critical a time, to slotfa and 
pleasures ; if you refuse to listen to any counsellor but hu- 
mour, or to attend to any pursuit except that of amusement ; if 
you sdlow yourselves to float loose and careless on the tide of 
tife, ready to receive any direction v^ch the current of 
fashionmaychanceto give you; what can youexpect to follow 
from such beginnings i 

4 While so many around you are nndei^oing the sad con« 
fequsnces of a like iadbierction, fcir what reama shall not thon 
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eonseqoenees eztead to 700 T Shall you attain success iridi. 
out that preparation, and escape dangers without that precaq- 
tion, which are required ofothersT Shall happiness grow up 
to you, of ha own accord, and solicit your acceptance, when- 
to die rest of mankind, 'It is the fruit of loqg cultivation, an4 
the Bcqui^on of labour and care ? 

5 Deceive not yourselves with those arrogant hopes.— What- 
ever be your rank, Providence will not, for your sake, reverse 
its established order. The Author of your being hathenjoin- 

. sdyou to "take heed toyourways; to ponder the paths of your 
' feet i to remember your Creator in the days of your youth."* 

6 He hatli decreed, that they only " who seek after wisdom, 
shall find it ; that fools shall be afflicted, because of their 
trBnagreesions ; and that whoever refueetL Instruction, shall 
destroy bis own soul." By Ii:^ening to these admonitions, and 
lemperingthe vivacity of yoath with aproper mixture of seri- 
ous thought, you ma.y ensure cheerfulnesa for the rest of life; 
but by delivering yourselves up at present to giddiness and 
levify, Ton lay the fonndatlon of lasting heaviness of heart. 

7 When yon .look forward to those plana of life, which 
ehhep your circumstances have suggested, or your friends have 
proposed, you will notheritate to acknowledge, that in order 
to pursue uieoi with advantage, some previous discipline is re- 
ijui^te. Be assured, that whatever is to be your profession, 
no educadoB is more necessary to your success, than the ao- 
quirementofTirtnouB dispositions and habits. Tliisistheuni- 
verssJ preparation for every character, and every station in hfe^ 

8 Bad as the world is, respect is always paid to virtue. In 
tbeasiwlcourseof human affairs, it will be found, that a plun 
tHtderstanding, joined with acknowledged worth, contributes 
moM to prosperity, than the brightest parts without probity or 
honour. Whether staence or business, or public life, be your 
aim, rirtue still enters for a principal sWe, Into all those 
greatdepartments of society. It is connected with eminence 
in every liberal ait ; with reputation, in every branch of fair 
and useful business ; with distinction, in every public station. 

9Thevigourw*ichitgiveBthemind, and the weight which ' 
tt adds to cluractcr ; the genn^us sentiments which it breathes ; 
the undaunted ^irit which it inspires ; the ardour of (Uligence 
whidi h cpiickens ; the freedom which it procurer from per- 
niciooB aod dishonourable avocations ; are the foundations of 
all that is highly honourable, or greatly successful among men. 

10 Whatever ornamental or engaging endowments you now 
possess, virtue Is a necessary requirite, in order to their shin- 
ing with proper Itiatre. Fe^ile are the attractions of tbt &iF- 
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est form, if it be suspected tliat nothing within carra^oiids to 
the plba^n^ appearance without. Short are the tniunpbs of 
n-it, when it is supposed to be the vehicle of ouJice. 

1 1 By whatever means you may at first allraot the atteii> 
tion, you can holil the esteem, and secure tlie tiearts of oAers, 
only by sjniable dispositions, and the act^niplishments of the 
mind. These are the qualities whose influence will last, when 
the lustre of all that once sparkled and dazzled has passed 

12 Let not then the season of youth be barreo of improver 
ments, so essential to vour future felicity and honour. Noir 
is the seed-time of life ; and according to " what you sow^ 
you ^lall reap." Tour character is now, under Divine A» 
Glance, of your own forming ; your fate is in eome measurt, 
put into your own bands. 

1 3 Tour nature is as jet pliant and soil. HaUts hav« not 
established their dominion. Prejudices have not pre-occupied 
your underatendiiig. The world has not had time to contract 
and debase yourailections. Ally our powers are more vigorous, 
disembarrassed, and free, than th«y wiU be at any future period. 

14 Whatever impulse you now give to your desires and 
passions, the direction is lilcely to continue. It will form the 
channel in which your life is to run ; nay,.!! may determine 
its eveHasting issue. Consider then the employmeiit of this 
important period, as the highest trust which shall ever be com- 
mitted to you ; as in a pvat measure, decieive af your happi- 
ness, m time, and in eternity. 

15 Aa in the succession of the seasona, each, by the uvari- 
able laws of nature, aflects the productions t{ what is next in 
Gourae ; so, in human life, every pniod of our age, accarding 
as it is well or ill spent, influences ihe happinesa of that which 
is to follow. Virtuous youlit gradually brings forward ac- 
complished and flourishing manhood ; and such manhood, 
passes of itself, without uneasiness, into respectable and tran- 
quil old age.' 

16 But when nature is turned cut of its regular course, dis- 
order takes place in the moral, just as in the vegetable world. 
If tlie spring pot forth no blossoms^ In summer there will be 
no beauty, and in autumn, no fruit : so, if youth be trifled 
away wiUiout improvement, manhood vrill probably be cai> 
lemptible, and old age miserable. If the begiimings of life 
hav.e been " vanity," its latter nmI can scweiy be any other 
dian " vexalioa erf spirit." 

17 I shall finish this address, with calling ynurattentionl* 
&at dependence oa the bles^ng of Heaveuj which', anudst alt 

, L3 
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Tovr eadeaniltn after impraroiBent, yon ou(^ coM i n n i M yttf 
preserve, ft ia too common with the young, even when ikKV ■ 
resolve to tretd the path of virtue and honour, to set oat nlOi 
presumptuous confidence in themselves. 
- 1 8 I^Btlng to their own abilities for c&rrTinf^em sueeess> 
fully through life, they are careless of applying to God, or of 
deriving any asststanca from what they are apt to reckon the 
gloomy discipline oF religion. Alas! how Utue do they koow . 
the dangers which await Ihemi Neifiier human wisdom, nor 
human virtue, unsupported by religion, ia equal to tine t^>^ 
aituationa which often occur in life. 

19 By the shock of temptation, how frequently have tfat 
most virtuous iateutionabeea overthrown! Under the pressure 
of disaster, bow often has the greatest constancy sunk 7 "Kvery 
good, and every perfect gift, is from above." Wisdom and 
nrtue,«B w^as"ri(^es and honour, come from God." Dea^ 
tltute of his favour, you are in no better situation, Wkh all . 
your boasted abilitiea, than orphans left to wander in a track- 
less desert, without any guide to conduct them, or any shelter 
ta cover them from the ga^ering atorm. 

30 Ccirect, then, this ill-founded M'rogance. Expect not,- 
thatyourhappinesacanbe independent of Him who made you. 
By faid) and repentance, apply to ^e Redeemer of the world. 
B^ pletyaiDd prayer seek the protection of the God of Iteaveit. 

31 I cooejude with the solemn words. In which a great 
prince d^iv^Kd hU dying charge to his son ; words, which 
■very young person ought to consider as addressed to himself, 
sikI to engrave deeply on his heart; "Solomon, my son, know 
tbou the 6«d of toy fathers ; and serve him witii a pmfect 
heart, and with ■ willing mind. For the Lord eearcheth all 
hearts, and understonde^ all the imaginations of the thoughts. 
If lbou8eebhhit,he willbefoundoftfaee; butif thoaforaake 
tuBi, be wifl cast thee off fiH^ver." blair. 



CHAPTER IS 
PR0M18CV0US PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

Emih^iiate at Caiabria, in tht y«w 16SS^ 

AN «cco«nt of dtis dreadful earthquake. Is ^ven by the 

eelebnted fadwr Kinher. It faappenftd whilst be wtts On his 

ioumey to visit mount £tna, and the rest (rf the wonders that 

i^e towaida tb* Beutb of Ital^. KIrch«- ia couwdered. t» 
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KJulwstUoiieofthegreatHtpnMligfesofleOTtdBgv "Hai4^ 
faired » boat, hi con^anr wUi four more, (two Man of tba 
orderof St. Francis, and two Beeulan,) we launched fnuntbe ' 
baifoour of Measina, b Sieilf ; and arrived, tlie eante day, 
at the promontorj' of Feloroa. Our des^ation waa for the 
eit^ of Eupbffimia, in Calabria, where we ha^ some bosiness 
to Iranaact, and where we deigned to tarry for some time. 

2 " However, Providence seemed willing to croea our de- 
■iga; for we were obliged to continue three dajra at Pelorus, 
oa Bficoont of the we^er; and though we ofleo put out t» 
sea, ;et were as often driven back. At length, wearied with 
tftedttef, we rmolved to prosecute our voyage; and, although 
the sea seemed mare than usually a^tated, we ventured forward. 

3 " The gulf of Charyhdis, which we approached, seemed 
whirled round in such a manner, as to form a vast hollow, 
veiguig to a point in the centre. Proceeding onward, and 
turning mv eyes to iBtJia, I saw it cast fordi large volumes of 
smoke, of mount^unous sizes, which entirely covered the 
island, and blotted out the very shores from my view. This, 
togedter with the dreadful noiae, and the sulphurous stenclt 
which was strongly perceived, filled me with apprehenaions, 
that some more dreadful calamity was impending. 

4, " The sea itself seemed to wear a very unusual appeal^ 
9nce ; &tj who have seen a lake in a violent shower of rain, 
covered all over with bubbles, will conceive some idea of its 
agitations. Wy surprise was sUll increased, fay the calmness 
and serenity of the weather ; not a breeze, not a cloud, which 
might be supposed to put all nature thus into motion, {there- 
fore warnediny companions, that an earthquake was approach, 
ing; and, aiW some time, making for the shore with alt 

SioBsible diligence, we landed at TropEsa, happy and thankful 
or having escaped the tbreateniog dangers of tite sea. 

5 " But our biumphs at land were of short duratkm; f<w 
we had scarcely arrived at the Jesuits' College, in that city, 
when our ears were stunned with a horrid sound, re^embliI^[ 
that of an infinite number of chariots, driven fiercely forward ; 
the wheels rattling, and the thongs cracking. Soon after this, 
k most dreadliil earthquake ensued; the whole tract upon which 
we stood seemed to vibrate, as if we were in the scEue of a ba- 
lance that continued wavering. This motion, however, soon 

rew more violent ; and being no longer able to keep my legs, 
was thrown proE^r^e upon the ground. In die mean time, 
the universe ruin round me redoubled my amazement. 

6 " The crash of falling houseSjthe tottering of towers,and, 
the grovta. of tha dying, all contributed to ndat «y tmof 
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■ and ilespaip. On every side of me, I saw notfaing but a scene 
of ruin ; Sad daiiger threatening wherever I snouM flj. ' 1 
Recommended myself to God, as my last great refuge. 

7 " At that hour, how vain waa every sublunary ba{)[fl' 
eeaa! Wealth, honour, empire, wisdom, all mere useless 
sounds, and as empty as the bubbles of the deep I JuM stand- 
ing on the threshold of eternity, nothing but God was my plea- 
sure ; and the nearer I approached, I only loved hun the more. 

8 " Afler some time, however, finding that I remained un^' 
hurt, amidst the general concussion, I resolved to venture tar- 
safety ; and running as fast as I could, I reached the shorr, 
but almost terrified out of my reason. I did not search long' 
here, till I found the boat in which I bad landed, and my' 
companions also, whose terrors were even greater than'mine. 
Our meeting was not of that kind, where every one is desirous 
of telling his own happy escape; it was all silence, and a 
gloomy dread of impending terrors. 

9 "Leaving this seat of desolation, we prosecuted our voy- 
age along the coast ; and the next day came to Roc^etla, 
where we landed, although the earth still continued in violeid 
a^tations. But we had scarcely arrived at our inn, when we" 
were once more obliged to return to the boat ; and, in abouf 
half an hour, wo saw the greater part of the town, and the- 
inn at which we bad put up, dashed to the ground, and burying 
the inhabitants beneath Ibe ruins. 

10 " In tins manner, proceeding onward in om: litUe ves^ 
sel, finding no safety at land, and yet, from the smallness of 
our boat, having but a very dangerous continuance at sea, wa 
at length landed at Lopizium, a castle midway betvreCn Tro-' 
p«a and Enphxmia, the city to which, as I said before, we 
were bound. Here, wherever I turned my eyes, noAing 
but scenes of ruin and horror appeared ; towns and castles 
levelled to the ground ; Stromholi, though at sixty miles dis> 
tance, belching forth flames in an unusual manner, and with 
a noise which 1 could distinctly hear. 

11 " But my attention was quiclcly turned from more re- 
mote, to contiguous danger. The rumbling sound of an ap- 
proaching ^rthquake, which we by ^ts time were gfowft 
acquainted with, alarmed us for the consequences ; It eveiy 
moment seemed to grow louder, and to approach nearetv 
The place on which we stood now began to shake most dread* 
liilly: BO that being unable to stand, my companions and I 
caught hold of whatever shrub grew next to ns, and si^porU 
ed ourselves in that manner. 

12 " After some time, this violent paroxysm ceuing, wa 
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i^am stood up, in order to prosecute our voyage to Euphs- 
mia., which lay wilhia sigbt. In the mean Umej while wy 
I'V-ere preparing for this purpose, I turntd my eyes towards the 
city^ But could see only a frightful dark cloud, that seemed to 
rest upon the place. This tlie more surprised us, as the 
W.eatlier ivas ao very serene. 

13 " We waited, therefore, till the cload had passed awaf j 
then turning to louk for the city, it ntis totally sunk. Wob- 
d«t^fulto tell ! nothing but a dismal and putrid lake ivas seea 
where it stood. We looked about to find some one that could 
t«U us of its sad catastrophe, but could see no person. All was 
becoiqe'a melanchply solitude ; a scene of hideous desolation, 

14 " Thus proceeding pensively alonK, in quest of some 
Iminan being that could g-ive us a little iDfoftiiation, we at 
lengtii saw a boy sitting by ibe shore, and appearing stupiiied 
-with terror. Of him, therefore, we enquired concerning tbe 

fate of the dty ) but he could not be prevailed on to give ui 
aa answer. 

15 "W'e entreated him, n-itli every expression of tenderness 
kod |nty, to tell us; but his senses were quite wrapt up in tbe 
ooatempisUion of. tbe danger he had esc^ed. We offered 
bim some victuals, but he seemed to loath the sis ht. We still 
^rsisted in our OjQices of kisdness ; but be only pointed to 
the place of the city, like one out of his senses ; and then, 
TtMuing up iuto the ivooda, was never heard of after. Such 
was the fate of the city of Euphcmia. 

Id " As we cou'.tDued our melancholy course along th«> 
■bore, the whole coast, for tlie space of two hundred mites, 
presented nothing but the remains of cities; and men scatter- 
ed, wi^out a habitation, over the fields. Proceeding thus 
along, we at length ended our distressful voyage by arriving 
at Naples, after having escaped a thousand dangers both at 

fCtt.and land." 

SECTION n. 
Lelter/rom Pliny Io Gem 

DO we not sometimes observe a sort of people, who, 
tfaoii^h they are themsetvesunder the abiect dominion of eveij 
vice, show a kind of malicious resentment against the errors 
of others, and are most severe upon those whom they most ' 
reeembtel yet, surely a lenity of disposiiion, even iu persona 
who have the least occasion for clemency theu)selves, is of all 
nrtues the most becoming. 

2 The highest of all cliaracters, in my estimation, is bis, 
who is as ready to pardon the errors of mankind, as if be were 
•very day guilty ol" some himself i and, at the same time, m 
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eanUow of comrmttiiig' a fault, as if he never forgsre on«. 
it ia a rule, th«ii| nbicb we sbould, upoa all occasions, botit 
pdratc and public, most religiously observe : " to be inexo- 
rable ta our uwD failings, while we tre^ those of the rest of the 
wotld witii tenderness ; not excepting even such as forgive 
none taut themselves." 

3 I shall, perhaps, be asked, ivbo it is that baa given occa- 
^on to tbe^e redetdions. Know then that a certain persoa 
latelfr— but of that wfaei^ we meet — though, upon second 
ifaoiuibts, DOt even then; lest, whilst I condenm ami expose 



remain in silence : for thou^ there maj be gome use, peN 
bapa, in setting a mark upon the man, for the sake of exam- 
ple, there will be more, however, in sparing him for the sake 
of humanity. FarawelL mblmuth's runXt 

BECTION III. 
LetHr from Pluit to Harcklmnub on the d*atk of m 
aauatie yotatg Wonmn. 
I WRITE thiaunrfertheytnaost oppressianorsoiToir: Uw 
youageat dao^ter of my friend Fundanus, is dead 1 N«ver« 
mrelj, was there a more at;re*aUe, and more amiable young 
persniv; or one who better deflerred to ba*e ^oy ed a long, I 
had almost said, an immortal life ! She bad all the wisdoBi of 
*fK, and discretion of a matron, joined with youtfaliil aweet- 
ness and virtrin modes^. 

' 3 With what an engaging foudoesi did she behave to her 
&herl How kindly and respecUully receive his iriendid t Mow 
affectionately trenail those who, in their reapecfivs offices, 
had tht care and education of her! She employed much of 
her time in reading, in which she discovered great strength of 
judgment; she indulged herself in few diveratons, and those ' 
with muc^b caution. With what forbearance, with what p^ 
Bence, with what courajie did she endure her last illness ! 

3 She comf^ied with all the directions of her phyddans ; 
■he encouraged her sister, and her father; and, wnen all her 
strength of body was exhausted, supported herself by the rii^ 
gie vigour of her mind. That, indeed, continued, eveu to 
her last moments, unbroken by die pain of a long illness, or - 
the tert\>ra of approaching death ; mid it is a reflection which 
makes the loss of her so much the more to be lamented. A 
loss infinitely severel and more severe by the particular COD- 
juncture in wjtich it happened I 

4 She was contracted to a most wort&y youth ; the we<i< 
dinar dav wae fixed, and ne were all inrit«d. How nd » 
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change, Treni die highest joy to ttie deepest wrrov I How 
n^all I express die wound t|iat pierced tny heart, when I 
heard Fundanua himself, (as ^ef is ever finding out diviun- 
rtances to aggravate its sfflicUons,) ordering the moatj he bait 
deaigaed to laj out upon clothes and jenela for her mn- 
Ciage, to be employed in mjrrh and spaces for her fsiKral'. 

fi lie is s man of great learning and good sense, nho hu 
applied himself, from his earliest youth, to tiif noblest and 
tnost elevated studies: but all the maxims of fortitude which 
he haa recused from boi^, or advanced himself, be noir alv 
Sohitely rejects ; and every other virtue of his heart gives pbce 
tt> all a parent's tenderae». We shall excuse, we shall evm 
•qpprove falg eorrons H^en we consider ivhat he has tost. He 
taae la A % daughter, who resembled hhn in his manners, aa well 
aa his person; and exactly copied out all her father. 

6 If his friend itfarcelliuus dall thlak proper to write to 
him, upoK the subject of so reasonable a grief, let me remind 
him not to uae the rougher arguments of consolation, and 
flocb aa seem to carry a sorLof reproof with tfaem ; but thow 
of kind and sympatiuziDg bumanitj. 

"7 T'bne will render him more c^ento the dictates of reason. 
for as a freiii wound shrinks back frmn the hand o[ the snr. 
geon, ' but by degrees submits to, and even re<|uires the means 
Of ila core ; so a mind, under the lirst in^resdons of ■ mis- 
fortune, sbims and rejectfl all arguments of coiMolation ; but 
at lei^h. If applied with teadeneas, ealmlj and wiUingl; 
acqiuesees In them. Farewell. SizLMoxii's Pliki. 

SECTION IV. n 

On Dmretion, 
1 |IAT£ often thought, if the minds of men were hid open, 
we ^ould see but IHtle difference between that of a wise man, 
and that of a fool. There are hifinite revwies, nnmberiew 
extravagances, and a succession of vanities, which pass 
through both. The great dilference is, that tlie first Itnows 
bow to pick and cull his thou^rts for coovenation, hj sup- 

[iressingsome, and commuiucating others; whereas the other 
ets them all indifferently fly out in words. This sort of dis- 
cretion, however, hsa no placed private eooversation be- 
tween intimate friends. On such occarions, the wisest men 
very often talk like the weakest ; for. Indeed, taUung with a 
friend is nothing else than thmking aloud, 

3 Tully has therefore very justly exposed a precept, deliver- 
ed by some ancient writera, That a man rilooid live with bia 
enemy in such a manner, u tai^A leave bim joom to become 
bie, bieai ; and widi bia friend ia auch a saaiuMBr, Hm, It 
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be became hli enemf , it dtould not be in Iiispinrer ta.hurt 
bim. The first part of thiB rule, which regards our behaviour 
towarda ao enemy, is indeed very reasonimle, as well aa »ery 
prudential ; but the latter part of U, which regards oar be- 
nariour toivards a friend, savours more of cunning than of £&• 
cretion; and wouldcutamaNotffromthegreal^atpleaaoresof 
life, whicbaretbefreedomsof conversation witbaboHominend. 
Besides that, when a frleud is turned into an enemyi the worU 
is just enough bi accuse the perfidionsness of the frie;»l, ra- 
ther than the tndiscretioo of Uie person who confided in bim. 

3 Discretion does not only show itself in words, but ia all 
the circumstances of action ; and is IHce an under^agent of 
Providence, to guide and direct us b the ordinary conewns 
of life. There are many more shining (|uaiit)es in the miiul 
of man, but there is none so useful as discretion. It is this, . 
indeed, wliich gives a value to all the rest ; which sets them 
at work in their proper times and places ; and turns them to 
the advantage of the person who b poeseseed of them. Witb< 
out it, learning is pedantry, and wit impertinence ; virtue It> 
setriooks like weakness ; the best parts only qualify a man to 
be more spH^tly in errors, amj active to hia own pejudice. 

4 Discretion does not only make a man the master of his 
own parts, but of other men's. The discreet man fowls out 
the t^enjsof thosehe converses with, and knows how to apply 
them to proper uses. Accordti^ly, if we look into partict^r 
communities and divisions of men, we may o!«erve, tbsit it is 
the discreet man, not the witty, nor the learned, jsOT the brave, 
who guides (he conversation, and gives meamres to society. 
A Dum with great talents, but void of discretion, is like Po- 
lyphemus in Uie fable, strong and blind ; endued wttli.an ir- 
resistible force, which, for wont of eight, is of no use to him. 

5 Though a man has all other perfections, yet if he wants 
discretion, be' will be of no great consequence in the world ; 
on the contrary, if he has this single talent in perfecttoo, and 
but a common share of others, he may. do what he pleases in 
his particular slation of life. 

6 At the same time that I think discretion the most useful 
talent a man can be master of, I Ictok upon cuniung to be. t|fe 
accomplishment of little, mean, ungenerous minds. Discre* 
tion points out the noblest ends to us, $iid pnrsues the most 
proper and laudable methods of attaining them ; cunning itaa 
only private, selfish aims, and sticks at nothing which m^y 
make them succeed. 

7 Eiscretiou has large and extended views ; and, Yikeoi 
well-lonned eye, coaimaads a whole horizon : 'cuniuDg.iar> 
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ttiiiA of Bhort^Btghtedhess, that discovere the minutest oI>j>?ct9 
ivhtch are n^nr at hand, but is not mble to discern thu>(,ii at a 
distance. Discretion, the more it is disMvered, gives a 
' greater authority to the person who possesses it : cunning, 
when it is once detected, loses its force, and makes a man 
Ineajiable of bringing about even those events which he mig^t 
have done, had he passed only for a plain man. 

8 Discretion is the perfection of reason, and a c:iiMe to na 
' tn all the duties of lite : cunning is a kind of instinct, that 

enly Inoke out after our immediate interest 'and welfare. Die- ' 
(Tetinn is only found In men of strong sense and good un- 
derstanding ' cunning Is oAen to be met with tn brutes them- 
selves ; and in persons who are but the fewest removes from 
them. In short, cunning is only the mimic of discretion ; 
. nnd it may pass upon wealc men, in the same manner its viva- 
' cl^ is often mistaJcen for wit, and gravity for n-lsdom. 

9 The cast of mind which ie natural to a discreet man. 
makes Wm look forward into futurity, and consider what iviil 
lie his con^ttoB miUinns of ages hence, as well as what it is 
lit present. He knows that the misery or happiness which 
is niserved for him in another world, loses notWne of its rea^■■ 

' ity \)y lielng placed M so great a distance from Dun. The 
' objects do not appear little to him because they are remote, 
- He eonsiders, that those pleasures and plus, which Up hid is 
' eternity, approach neaivr to him every moment; andivillbe 
'present with him In their full weight and measure, asitnir.h 
■8 those pains and pleasures which he feels at this very in- 
stant, i or this reason, he is careful to secure to himself that 
which is the proper happinew of his nature, and the nltimale 
design of his l^eing. 

lb Hecarrieshiflthot^ts to ttae'end of every action, and 

' GOiniders the most di*taitt,.as vMl astbe most immediate ef> 

' fects of it. He simersedea 9mj little prospect of gain and 

advantage which otkn llaetf here, if he does not find it con" 

sistent with fals views at an hereafter. In a word, his hopes 

are fall of immartality i his schemes are large and glorious; 

and fals conhict suwile to. one who Icnnwa blii true interest, 

and bow to pursue It by proper tne&ods, ADDison. 

SEGTimt V. 

On tlu Otnenmaa of our Though. 

A, MULTITUDE af ewes oceur, in whi^ we are no less 

accountableforwhatwethink,ti»gforwhBtwedo. As, first, 

when die introituetioa of any tratn of thoti^t depends upon 

«ueelves, and is our vohmtary act, hy turning our attention 

towaiJa ■iiofcjlq<cH, awifceping wch yrtoaa, or wigatt' 
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m^ emplof ments, w weknotriniiatg^e a peculiar detennin- 
Btion to our tlionehts. Next, v/heo thoughts, by whatever ac- 
cicleat thej may have been origiuall; suggested, are iadiJgei] 
With deliberation and comptaceocj. 

2 Though the miDd lias been passive in their reception, and, 
therefore, free from blame; yet, if it be active in theircontinu-' 
•nee, the guilt becomes its own. They may have intruded at 
first, like unbidden giicsts; but if, when entered, they are.' 
made welcome, and kindly entertained, the case is the sam? 
■s if they had been invited from the beginning. 

3 If we are thus accountable to God for thoughts, either^ 
voluntarily introduced,or deliberately indulged, we a>'enoles3 
BO, in the last place, for tho^e which Gnd admittance into our 
iKarts frumsupine negligence, from total relaxation of attention, 
from allowing our imagination toTove with entire license, 
" like the eyes of the fool, towards the ends of the earth." ' 

4 Our minds are, in this case, thrown open to fotly and van- 
ity. They are prostituted to every evil thing which pleases to 
take possession. The coDsequencea must all be charged to our 
account; and in vain we plead excuse from human infirmity.' 
Hence it appears, that the great object at which we are to aim ' 
in governing our thoughts, is, to take the most efTectual mea- 
sures for preventing the iotroduclionof such as are sinful; and 
for hastening th«r expulsion, if they shall have introduced 
themselves without consent of the will. 

5 But when we descend into our breasts, and examine how 
far we have studied to keep this object in view, who can tell 
" how oil he hath ofiended V In no article of religion or mo- 
rals are men more culpably remiss, thao in the unrestrained 
indulgence they give to fwicy ; and that, too, for the most p«rt, 
widiout remorse. Since the time that reason began to exert. 
her powen , thought, during our waking hours, has been ac- 
tive in every breast, without a moment's suspension or pause. 

6 The current of ideas has been always ilowiag. Tbe^ 
wheels of the spiritual en^ne have circuhitMl with perpetual , 
motion. Let me ask, what has been the finiit of this incessant 
tictivity,vrfthtbe greater put of mankind? Oftbebmimerabfe 
hours that have been employed in thought, bow few are 
marked with any permanent or use&lelTect? How many have 
either passed xway in idle dreatna; or have been abandoned 
to anxious discontented uni^igB, to associal and maHgnajit 
passions, or to irregular and criminal (lesfa^«T 

7 Had I power to tty Qp*n tiitf storehouse of Iniqiiiljt vriiieh 
the hearts of too many conceal ,■ could I draw out and read tfi 
them a list af ^ Hui^aginatiosstlMy have derlsedfUdaU 4l* 
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Jtearions tb^y tuve Indulged in secret ; What a [rfcture tit mea 
. ghonk) I present to themselves ! What crhnes wniild they ap- 
pear to have perpetrated in secrecy, whkh, U their most vt^ 
timate companioos, they durat not reveal ! 

8 Even when men imagine their dion^ta to be innoeenlly ~ 
employed, they too commonly suffer them to run out into ex- 
travagant imaginalions, and chimeiicfd plaaa of what tbey 
would wiah to attain, or choose to be, if they could frame thfl 
course of things according to their desire. Though eucb em- 
ployments of fancy come not under the same description nith 
those which are plainly criminal, yet wholly unblamable Aey 
eeldom are. Besides the waste of Ume which they occasion, 
and the misapplication which they indicate o f those intellectaal 
powers that were given to us for mtich nobler purposes, such 
romantic speculations lead ua always into the ueighbouilioud 
cf forbidden regions. 

9 They place u3 on dangerous ground. Tbey are for the 
Biost part connected with some oue bad paeston; and they at 
ways nourish a giddy and frivolous turn of tiiougltt. They un* 
fit the mind for applyiug with vigour to rational pursuits, or 
for acquiescins in sober plans of conduct. From that ideal 
worid in which it allows itself to dwell, it returns to the com- 
merce of men, unbent and relaxed, sickly and tainted, aversa 
to discharging the duties, and sometimes disqualified even for 
i^ishing the pleasures, of ordinary Ufe. 

SECTION VI. 
On the evili which jioie front ^mreslrained PasHotu. 
' VTHEN manrevolted from his Itlaker,his passions rebelled 
agjunst himself; and from being originally the ministers of 
reason, have become the tyrants pf the soul. — Hence, in 
treating of this subject, two things may be assumed as piiiict 
ples: .first, that througli thk present weakness of ^e under- 
Jtaudbg, our passions are ouen directed towards improper 

. objects; and next, that even when dieir direction is just, and 
(heir objects are innocent, they perpetually tend to run into 
excess; they always hurry us towards their gratification, with 
a biftid and dangerous impetuosity. On these two points, 
then, turns the whole government of our passicms : nrst, to 

' ascertain the proper objects of then- pursuit; and fiext, to 
restrain them in that pursuit, when they would carry us be- 
yond the bounds of reason. 

2 If there is any passion which intrudes hself unseasonably 
into our mind, which darkens and troubles our judgment, or 
habitually discomposes our temper ; which unfits us for pro- 
perly discharging the duties, Cr disqualifies us for cheerfully 
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Cliieyfl^ Um cemfoitfl of life, we may MrttunlT' comchi^ it t« 
have fwisd n duigeroiu aacendant. The great object .ithicb 
W* ought to.propotie to puraelvea, ifl, to acquire u fiiin m4 
4eadf^<4 nind, whitih tha iiiratustion of passion shall not se- 
duce, nor ita violeiiee ihalie; which, resting on fixed prim^ 
plea, shall, in tbeaiidst of conteodioe emotions, remain free, 
uid maitM' of itsrif; able Ut listen calrolj to ^e voice of cos* 
■cience, and prepKred to abc^ its dictates nitb oat hesitation. 

3 To obtain, u peaalble, tach cammftnd of passion, is ons 
tff the highest attainments of the ralonal nature. Argumeuta 
to diow its Inqiortance (;rowd upon us from every ouarter. 
It there be any tertite source of aiiscfaief to human liie, it i% 
bej'ond doubt, the i)ii3rule of passion. It is this which pol,- 
■ona tfaa eojojmeat of individuals, overturos the order of so- 
aiety, and strewa the path of life nith so taaay miseries, ay 
to render It indeed the vale of tears. 

4 All those great eceoes of public cdamitj, which we be- 
hold with aatiuiHhniant and horror, have onglnated from the 
Bource (^ vitJcot passiona. These have overspread the earth 
with.hlooHBhed. These have pointed the assassin's dagger, 
and filled the jioisoned boivh These, In evwy age, hava 
fhmiahed too copious materials for the orator's pathetic decla- 
matloa, and for the poet's traj^cal song. When from pubGo 
life we descend to private conduct, though passion operates 
Bot there in so wide and destructive a sphei-e, we eball find ivt 
iRfluence to be no less baneful. 

A I need not mention the black and fierce pamiona, such aa 
fnvy, jeatousj', and revenge, nhose eifeets are obvioudjr 
aioidous, and whose agiladone are Immediate n^ry; but take 
my of flie licentious and sensual kind : suppdse it to have 
unlimited scope i trace ft throughout its course, and we ^lall 
find that gradually, sa it riies, U taints the soundness, and 
troubles me peace, of his mind over whom it reigns; tha^ 
to Its proei«si, it engages him in pureuitt which are mariced. 
either with danger, or with shame : that, in the end, it wakes 
his fortune, destroys his healtli, or dttbasM his charitcterj 
and BggTdVBtes all the miseries in which it has involved htm. 
with tile concluding pangs of bitte'r remorse. Through all 
the stages of (liis fatal course, how many have het«tofore ran T 
What multitudes do we dailj behold pursuhig it, mth bUnd 
and headlong atepst SLAtiii 

SECTION ni. 
On the proptr ttate of our Temper mlk rtgptcl lo out anothtr, 

IT i$ evident, in the Genera), that if we consult either pvih> 
lie 'Welfare or private happin«sB, Chnstian chaii^ ought t0 
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regulate onr dispoaltion iii mutnal intercourse. ]!ut as this 
^great principle admits of severaJ <fiverslfied appearaDces, let 
u9 consider some of the chief forms under ^hlch it ought to 
show itself in the usual tenor of life. 

2 What first presents itself to he recommended, is a 
jteaceable temper; a disposition averse to give offence and 
desirous of cultiTaling harmony, and amicalile intercourse in 
laciety. I^is supposes yielding and condescending mamiers, 
t-ii^vQlini^ess to contend with ottwrs about trifles, and, in 
Contests tliat are unavoidable, proper moderation of spirit. 

3 Such a temper ia the first priuciple of self-enjoyment. It 
h the tiasis of all order and happiness among manicind. The 

Eositive and cootentiouB, the rude and quarrelsome, ore the 
ane of society. They seem destined to blast the small share 
of comfort which nature has here tJlotted to man. But they 
. cfinnot disturb the peace of osiers, more than they break their 
own. The hurricane rages first in their own bosom, before it 
is let forth upon the world. In the tempests n hich Aey raho, 
they are always tost; and frequently It ia their lot 10. perish* 

4 A peaceable temper must be supported by a candid one, 
or a disposition to View (he conduct of othera with falnieas anj 
impartially. This stands opposed to a jealous and susplciouij 
teaser wldch ascribes every action to the worst motive, and 
thi'owaablack shade overerery character. If we wouldbehaji* 
py in Quraelvee, or in our connexions with others, let us guard 
rgainst this' malignant spirit. Let us study that chari^ "which 
thinketh no evil ;" that temper which, without degeneraUn" 
into credulity will dispose us to be just ; and which can af 
low us (0 oiMerve an error, w^but imputing it as a crime. 
Thus^we shall be kept free from that continual irritation, ivhtcb 
Imaginary injuries raise in a suspicions breast t and shall walk 
timoiw men as our brethren, not as our enemies. 

tr 5 But to be peaceable, and to be candid, is not all ttya^ It 
teqnlred of a good man. He must cultivate a kind, gene- 
rous and aympadil^ing temper, which feels for distress, 
wherever it is beheld ; which enters into die concerns of his 
frienda with ardour ; and to all with whom be has intercourse, 
Is gentle, obliging, and humane. How amiable appears 
such a disposition, when contrasLed with a malicious or envi- 
ous temper, which wraps itself up in its own narrow interesr, 
looks trUh an evil eye oa the success of otherS) and, with an 
unnatural satisbction, feeds on their disappohitmentti or 
ibiserles ! How liftle does he know of Uie true hi^piiies 
Hfr, who is a stranger to ibwt intercourse of {.-cod otiiri 
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Idnd afllKtiinu, iriiicb, by • ploadi^ ^tam,' attaches nea 
to one another, and'circiiilBtes J07 from beart to heart ! 

6 TFe are not to linagin»thftt a benerolent temper finds do 
ex«rcbe, ouleaa when opportunUieB ofler 6f performing sctions 
of hi^ seneroshj, or of extensive ulilltj. These seldoui 
occur. The condition of the greater part of mankind In a 
good measure, precludes them. But, in the ordinary round of 
human af&irs, many occasions daily present themselves of initi- 
f^ngtbevexationswhichotherssuifer; of BDothing their minds; 
of aiding their interest; of promoting their cheerfulness, or* 
ease. Such occoaionsmayrelatetothe smaller incidentaofHfe, 

7 Bat let us remembn-, tbat of small incidents the system 
of human life is chiefly composed. The attentions which re- 
apeot these, when su^^ested by real bCnigniQ' of temper, are 
often more material to the happiness of ihos^ around us, than 
actions whi^ carry the appearance <A greater dignity and 
splendour. No wise or good man, on^ht to accoant any 
rules of behiivioar a4 below his regard which tend to cement 
6k great brotherhood of mankind in comfortable union. Par- 
ticularly a&idst diat familiar intercoorse which belongs to 
domestic fife, all the virtues of temper find an ample rai^, 

8 It is v^Tj unfortunate, that within that drc)e, men too 
often think themselves at liberty to give unrestnuned vent to 
the caprice of passion and humour. Whereas there, on the 

. contraiy, more than any where else, it eortcems them to at- 
tend to the government of their heart; to check what is 
violent in their tempers, and to aoflen what is b!.rah in thcic 
manners. For tiiere the temp^ is fonned. There the 
real character diqilays itself.. The forms of the world, dia- 

- gnise mea when abroad. Bnt witiiin his own fanuly, every 
inan is known to be wbtf he traly is. 

9 In all our intercourse then with others, particularly in 
that which is closest and moat intimate let us cultivate a 
peaceable, a candid, a gentle, and friendly temper. ' Thi^, 
b the temper to which, by repeated injunctions, our holy rt-. 
^loa seeks to form us. This was the temper of Christ, 
"nib h the temper of Heaven. blaie. 

8EC1I0N Tin. 

Ejxttlenet of tkt Hohf Scriptvri. 
18 ft bigotry to believe the sablime truths of the Go^I» 
with foil assurance of fsith T I glory in such bigotry. I woul4 
not part with it for a ttiousaad worlds. 1 congratnlate th« 
man who is posaeased of it ; for amidst all the viusntudes ana 
<eriamliiea 01 the present ststo, that man enjoys an ia o j dw ua fr 
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tie fuad of consolation, of which it ii not in dw power of 
lortime to deprive 'bim. 

2 There i» not a book' oa earth so favourable to all tiie 
kind,aadaUthesublimeBirection3; or so uofriendtr to hatred 
and peraecution, to tyranny, to injnstlee, and evoy sort ot 
meigialence, aa the Gospel. It breathes nothiDgthioughoat, 
but Biercj, benevoleoce, and peace. 

3 Poetry is siiblime, when it anakens in the mind any great 
and good affection, aa piety or patriotiam. This is one of the - 
noblest effects of the art. The FsaJms are remarkoble, beyond 
a.llother writings, for th^rpower of inspiring devoutemotions. 
But it is not in this respect only, that they are sublime. Of 
the divine nature, they contain the moat magiuficent descrip- 
tions, that the soul of man can comprehend. Thebiindi'ecl atuj 
fuurUi Paalm, inparticular,diapl3yathepoweraadgoo<!nessof 
Providence, in creating and preserving the world, and the vari- 
ous tribe* of animatsinit, withauchmajesticbrevity and beau- 
ty, as it is vain to look for in apy human composition. 

4 Such of the doctrineB of the Goapel as are level to human 
tapacily, ^pear to Ije agreeable to the purest truth, ajid the 
soundest morality. All the genius and learning of the heathen 
^orld ; all the penetration of Pythagoras, Socrates, and Aris- 
totle, had never been able W produce such a system of moral 
duty, and so rational an account of Providence and of man, aa 
s.-'e to be found in the New Testament. Compared, Indeed, 
vrith tiiis, all other moral and theoli^ical wisdom 

SECTION IX. 
Rejleetiom oecotiontd by a reeieto of tht BUuingt pnynrmntat 
by Christ on hit DiscipUi, in hia Sermon on tke Mount. 
WHAT abundant reason have we to thank God, that tlth 
iBf^ and instructive discourse of our blessed Redeemer, is 
«Q particularly recorded by the sacred historian. Let every 
' 6ne Uiat " haUi ears to hear," attend to It ; for surely no man 
ever spoke as our Lord did on this occasion. Let us fix our 
minda in a posture of humble attention, that we may " re- 
ceive ttw law from his mouth." 

2 He opened it with blessings, repeated and most important 
blessings. But on whom are they pronounced? end whom ai-e 
we taught to thmk the happiest of mankind? The meek and 
Ifae humMe; the penitent and the mercifnl; the peaceful and 
Ae purej those that hunger and thirst after righteousness ; thoss 
fiiat Isbour, but faint not, under persecution! Lord! how - 
ftrent are thy maxima from those of the children ofltus 
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3 TbejcaBlheproudh3^py;and'aclmirethegay,dieric&, 
Ibe ponerful, and the victorions. But let 3 Tain world take 
ttg gaudjr trifles, and dress up the foolish creatures that pureue 
&ein. May our souh abare' In that bappmesa which th* 
Son o( God came to recommend and to procure '. May vn 
flbtMnmercfoftheLord; may we beonoedaabisehii^reD; 
enjoj bis presence ; and inherit his kingdom ! With these 
enjoyments, and these hopes, we will cheerfatly welcome the 
lowest, or die most painful circumstances. 

4 Let us be aninutted to cultivate those amiable virtues 
which are here reconunended to us; this humility and meek- 
ness; d)is penitent sense of sin; this ardent desire after rigbt- 
eousness; this compassion and purity; this peacefulness 
and fortitude of soul; and, in a word, this Imiversal good- 
ness which becomes us, as we sustain the character of " thft 
salt of theeardi," and "the light of the world." 

5 Is there not reason to lament, that we answer the cha- 
racter no better! Is tiiere not reason to exclaim with a gooS 
man In former times : '' Blessed Lord ! either these are uiR 
Jhy words, or we aft not Christians!" Oh, season our hearts 
more effectually with thy grace ! Pour forth that divine oil oh 
our lamps! Then shall toe ilame brighten; then shall the 
ancient honours of tby religion be revived; and mulUtadesl^ 
awa&ened and animated, by the lustre of it, " to glorify our 
Father in heaven." doddridob. 

SECTION S. 
Schtmta of Life, ofttn illusory. 

OMAI^theson of Hassan, had passed seventy-live years in 
bononr and pro^erity. The favour of tliree successive calilb 
had filled bis house with gold and silver ; and whenever he 
appeared, the benedictiansofthe people proclaimed his passage, 

S Terrestrialhappinesa is of short continuance. Thebrigbt- 
'Kess of tbe flame is wasting its fuel ; the fragrant flower la 
^passing away in its own odours. The vigour of Omar begaft 
t^ fail ; the curls of beauty fell from hia head ; strength de- 
parted firom his hands ; and agility from his feet. He gav6 
back to the califthe keys of trust, and the seals of secrecy; and 
«ought no other pleasure for the remains of life, than tb« con- 
verse of the wise, and the gratitude ofthe good. 

a The powers of bis mind were yet unimpaired. His cfaant^ 
ber was filled by vMtants, eager to catcb the dictates of expe- 
rience, and officious to pay the tribute of adoiiration. Caled, 
the son ofthe viceroy of Egypt, entered every day early, and rfe 
tired late. He wa^ beautiful and eloquent: Omar adndred hH 
wltj and lofred his dw^ity, " Tell me," said Caled, " Uuw to 
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«hoW voicA nafiona bav« liitetied, aacl whoM wlidoAi te knomt 
to the extrtmities of Asia, tell' me htm' I maj meMble Omir 
the prudent. The ai-te by which thou hast gained power aod 
preserved itj an to tbee do longer necessurf "' "Beful ; impart 
to me the secret of th j conduct, and teach me the plan, upon 
which thf wisdom has huilt thj fortune." 

4 "Young man," said Omar,"it is of little use to form plans 
of life. When I took my first survey of the world, in mj twen- 
tieth year, having considered the FarioasconditioDSoftnankiiid, 
jn the hou^ of soKtude I said thus to myself, leaning against a 
cedar, which spread its branches over my head : " Seventy 
years are allowed to man ; I have yet filly remaining. 

6 " Ten years I wiil allot to tile attainment of knowledge, 
and ten I wilt pass in foreign countries ; I shall be learoetV 
•nd therefore shall be honoured ; every city will shout at mj 
arrival, and every student will solicit my friend ahtp. Twen^ 
years liiuEr passed, will store my miud with ima^, which I 
ahall be busy, through ths rest of iqy tir«, in eombtning and 
conmaring. 1 shall revel in iaexfaaustible accumulations of 
kitellecluiiJ riches ; I shall find new pleasures for every mo^ 
twnt, niil &3'Hf never more be weary of myself. 

6 " I will not, however, deviate too far from the beaten track 
«ftife; but wiBlry what can be found in female deUcBcy. I will 
mariT a wife i>eautiful as the Houries, and wUe as Zobeide ; 
with W I will lite twenty yeara within the suburl)s of Baedat, in 
tveiypleasura thai wealth can purchase, and foncy caalnvcnl. 

? " I will then retire to a rural dwelling ; pass my days in 
4bscari^ and contemplation ; and lie aUeutly down «n the bed 
of death. Through my life it shall be my settled resolutioo, 
that I will never depend upon the smile of princes j that I will 
nfever slafid exposed to the artifices of courts ; I will never 
pant for pobllc iioiiours, nor disturb my quiet with the aflairs 
flf Btat^' Sitch w^ my scheme of life, which I hnpreeaed 
indfeUbly upon my memory. 

8 " The first patt of my ensuing time was to be spent in search 
fif knowledge^ and 1 know not how I was dlveited from my de- 
irign. I had iio visible impediments without, nor any un^^ovem- 
able paseionB within. I regarded knowledge as the highest ho- 
Hour, and the most engaging pleasure ; yet day stole upon day, 
nnd month glided after month, till I found Uiat seven yeara of 
the first ten had vanished, and left noUiing l>ehiDd thein. 

9 " I now pos^oned my purpose of travelling ; for Why 
■hon!d I go abroad, white so mueh remained to be learned ift 
borne? I immured inyBelf1'.}r four years, and studied tbe L*~ 
tf tb« ehi{)irii. Ttw fama of my sidU reached the jqr* 
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was found aUe to speak ajMii doubtful quMtions ; and traa 
commajided to stand at the footstool of the calif. I was heard 
with attention; I was consulted \tith confidence; and the love 
of praise faetenerl on my heart. 

10 " I still wished to see distant countries ; listened vrfA 
rapture to the relations of travellers; and resolved some lime 
to ask my dlsmisBion, that I might feast my soul with novelty, 
but my presence was always necessary ; and the stream of 
business hiiri-ied me along. Sometimes I whs afraid lest [ 
should be charged with ingratitude ; but 1 still proposed to 
travel, and therefore nould not confine mjrself by marriage. 

11 "In my fiftieth year, I began to suspect that the time of 
bevelling was past ; and thought it best to lay bold on the fe^ 
Jicity yet in my power, and indulge myself in domestic plea- 
sures. But at fifty no man easily finds a woman beautiful aa 
the Houries, and wise as Zobeide. I inquired and rejected, 
consulted and deliberated, till the sixty-second year made me 
ashamed of wishing to marry. I had now nothing left hut 
retirement ; and for redrement I never found a time- till dis- 
ease forced me from public employment. 

12 " Such was my scheme, and such baa been its conse- 
quence. >Vith an insatiable thirst for knowledge, I trifled 
away the years of improvement; with a restless desire of see- 
ing difierent countries, I have always resided in the same 
city; with the highest expectation of eonnubial felicity, I 
faave lived unmarried; and with unalterable resolutions of con- 
templative retirement, I am going to die within the walls of 
BasdaL" njt. joknsor, 

SECTION XI. 
TTu Pleaanrei of virlumit StniibSity. 

THE good effects of true sensibility, on general virtue and 
happiness, admit of no dispute. Let us consider its efTeot on 
the happiness of him who possesses it, and the various plea> 
sures to which it gives him access. If he is master of richea 
or influence, it affords him the means of increasing hisown en- 
joyment, by relieving the wants, or Increasing the comforts of 
odtera. If he commands not tiiese advantages, yet all the com. 
forts which he sees in the possession of the deserving, become 
in some sort his, by his rejoicing in the good which they enjoy, 

2 Even the face of nature, yields a satisfaction to him which 
the insensible can never know. The profusion of goodness^ 
irtuch he beholds poured forth on the universe, dilates hfs heart 
with the thought, that innumerable multitudes around him ftre 
blest and happy. >Vhen he sees i'if labours of men appearing 
(» Jirospcr, and views a country flouriabing in weslta and i» ■ 
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justly I wben be beholds the spring cointsg forth ia ha bmn- 
tj, and reviviiig the deca-^ed lace of natu» ; or In autuuiD 
beholda the fieUs loaded with plenty, and the year crowned 
with all ita fmila ; he lifia hia affections with gratitude to the 
freat Father of all, and rejoices in the general felicity and joy. 

3 It may, indped, be objectt^d, that the same vendibility lays , 
open theheart to be pierced with many wouoda, froni the dis- 
tresses which ahoiird in the world ; exposes us to fref]uenl suf- 
fering from the participation which It commuiucatesof the Bor- 
rows, a<; » ell as of the joys of friendship. But let it be consk 
dered, thst the tender melancholy of sympathy is acroaipanied 
with aiii'iisationwhichlhcy whof^el it would not ejtrhange for 
the gratifications of the selfish. When the heart Is strongly 
moved by any of the kind aflections, e\-on when It pours ttaelf 
forth in virtuous sorrow, a secret attractive charm mingles 
wiUl the painful emotion ; there is a joy In the midst of giief. 

4 Let it be farther considered, that the griefs which 8<?iiPi- 
bilitj introduces, are counterhaUoccd by pleasures which tlnw 
from the same source. Sensibility heightens in general the hu- 
man powers, and is connected with acnteness in all our feel- 
ings. If It make us more alive to nome painful sensations, in 
return, K renders the pleasing ones more vivid and animated, 

5 The selfish man languishes in bra narrow circle of plea- 
sures. Theyare confined towhataffecls his own interest. He la 
obliged to repeat the same gratifications, till they become in- 
sipid. But the man of virtuous seoBibillty moves in a n ider 
spiiere of felicity. His powers are much more frequently 
called forth into occupations of pleasing activity. Number- 
less occasions open to him of indulging his favourite taste, by 
conveying satisfaction to others. Oflen Vis in his power, in 
one way or other, to sooth the aiilicted heart, to cany some 
consolation into tlie house of wo. 

6 In tiie scenes of ordinary life, in the domestic and so- 
cial intercourses of men, the cordiality of his aifections cheers 
and gladdens him. Every appearance, every description of 
ilutocent hapi^ness, is enjoyed by him. Every native ex- 

t sression of kindness and affliction among others, is felt by 
him, even though he be not the object of it. In a circle of 
friends enjoying one another, he is as happy as the happiest. 

7 In ft word, 1: sort of world, from 
what the selUsh n sesses a new sense, 
that enables him i ii the selfish cannot 
Ke. At the sam< are not ofthat kind 
which remain mi ' the miod. They 

- jmenebrate the heai elevate, they refine 
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tM 1 ■■nnoble H. To all (he pleasing eniotions ef affecJIoii, 
f Iii-f ^rjd tbe diimi(ie<l consciousness ol' rirtiie. 

8 Ctiilificn of men ! men romied by nature lo live and to 
fesi as lirethren ! how long wlli ye continue to estrange j-Sdrx 
selves frtin one another by competitions.and jealousiea, wbw 
in cordial union ye might be so much more blest? Howku^ 
trill ye seek your bappiueM in nelfisb gratifications alone, n^- 
lecting tbone purer and better sources of joy wlu<;li Sow 
fi-om the alF.'cUons and the heart ? bliul. 

SECTION XII. 
On the true Honour of Atiun. 

THE proper honour of man arliieB not from some of tbosa 
^iendid actions and abilities which excite h!^ admiradon. 
Courage and prowess, military renown, sign^ Tictoriesand 
conquests, may render tbe name of a man famous without 
■"enduring hie character truly honourable. To many braw 
men, to many heroes renowned iu atory, we look up wHh 
noniJer. Their exploits are recorded. Their praises ar» 
fjng. Tbcy stand, as on an eminence, ^>ove the rest of ntan- 
Liiid. Thnir eminence, nevertheless, may not be ofUtat soil 
before which ne bow with inivard esteem and respect. Siime- 
thing more h wanted fur that purpose, than the coaqueriny 
arm, and the intrepid miitd. 

2Ttielaurelaofthewan'iormustatalltiniesbedyedinb]Dod, 
anil bedewed with the tears of the widow and tbe orphan. But 
il liiey have been stained by rapine and inhumanity ; if stnylid 
avarice has marked his character; or low and gross sensuality 
has d^^radadhis Ijle; tbe great hero sinks into a little man. 
What, at adistvce, or ona superficial view, we 3dmired,.be- 
comea mean, perhaps odious, when we examine it more close- 
ly. It is like tbe Colossal statue, whose immense uzc struck 
the spectator atar ofT tvith astonishment ; but when nearly 
viewed, it s^pears dispropcationed, unshapely, and rude. 

3 OLserrations of die same kind may be applied to all the 
reputation derived from civil accomplishments ; from the re* 
lined poiitica of ;he statesman, or the literary efforts of genius 
and erudition. These bestow, and within certain bounds ougiit 
to bestow, enunence and distinction on men. They discover 
talents ^ich in tiiemselyes En« riiining; and which become 
highly valuable, when employed in advanclw the good of man- 
kind. Hence they lirequendy give rise to fame. But a dis- 
tinction is to be made between lame and tru« h(»our. 

4 The Btateaman, the oratmr, or tbe poet^ may be famous : 
while yet the man himsrif it far irom bftng boaoured. W« ' 
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But we would 

stances of this sort aretoo often found in every rectird of an-, 
cient oc modem history. 
f 5 From all this it fallows, that id order to discern where 
f man's true honour lies, we must look, not to any adventitious 
- circumstances of fortune; not to any gin^e sparkling quality ; 
bnlio the whole of what forms a man ; whst entitles him as 
~Su^, to rank high among that class of beings to which he be- 
longs'; in a word, we must look to the mind Bind the soul. 

S A' mind superior to fear, to selfish intere^ and corruption ; 
a oAd governed by the principles of uniform rectitude and in- 
tegm(- ;^e same in prosper!^ and adversity ; which no bribe 
canseduce.norterroroverawejneitherby pleasure melted into 
effeminacy, nor by dbtress sunk into dejection : such is the 
mind which forms the distinction and eminence of man. 
' 7 One who, in no aituatioDof life,iseitbera8bame(l oraihud 
of discharging his duty, and acting bb proper part with firm- 
ness and constancy ; true to the God whom he worships, and 
true to ^e faith in which he professes to ,helieve ; full of af- 
fection to his brethren of mankind ; faithful to his fHends, gen- 
■ erous to his enemies, warm with compassion to ttie unfortu- 
.nate; self-denying to litde private interests and pleasures, but 
zealous for public interest and happiness; magnanimous, with- 
out being proud; humble, without l>eing mean; just, without 
being harsh ; simple in hia manners, but manly in his feel- 
ings ; on whose word we can entirely rriy ; whose coanten- 
since never deceives us ; ivhose jtrofessions of kindness are the 
effusions of his heart : one, in fine, whom, independently of 
any views of advantage, we should choose for a superior, 
could trust in as a (Wend, and could love as a brother-^-this is 
tiie man, i^om, in onr he«at, above jill others, we do, we 
Biust honour. blair. 

SECTION xni. 
T%e inftuince of Dtvotion on tht happineaa of lAft. 
WHATEVER promotes and strengtfienB virtue, whatevef 
calms and regulatea the temper, is a source of hap}Mness. De- 
votion produces these effects in a remarkable degree. It in- 
spires composure of spirit, mildness, and benignity ; weaheiui 
the painful, and cberishes flie pleasing emotions ; and, 1^ fliese 
means, carries on the life of a pious man in a smooth and 

2 Besides exerting this habitual inflDence on the mind, de- 
votion opens a field of enjoyments, to which the vicious are 
entire strangers ; enjoyments the more valuable, as they pecs 
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UaAf bflloQg to ntircment, when the worid learm as ; and to 
adreraitj, traen it becomea our Toe. Thtme are the two sea- 
aoim for whi<^ erery wise man wonid nuw* wish to provide 
■ome hidden store of comfort 

3 For let him be placed in the most fanrourable situation 
which the human state admits, the world can neither aliraj-s 
■muse him, nor alivajv shield him from distress. There will ' 
be manj hours ofvacuitj, and mao^ of dejection, in liis file. 
If he be a stranger to God, and to dero^on, hovr drear; will, 
tliegloomof solitude odenpro^c! With what oppressive weigl)t 
will stckneas, disappointment, or old age, fall upon his spirits !* 

4 But for those pensive periods, the pious niaii has a reiitS 
prepared. From the tiresnme repetition of (he common vnni- 
ties of life, or from the painful corrosion of ita cares and sor- 
rows, derolian transports him intoa new region; and surrounds 
hira then with such objects, as are the most fitted to cheer the 
dejection, to calm the tumults, and to Iwal the wouuda of his 
heart.' 

5 Ifthe world has been empty and delusive, it gladdenshim 
with the prospect of a higher and better order of things, about 
to arise. If men have been ungrateful and base, it displays 
before him the faithfulness of that Supreme Beiag,who,thaugti 
every other friend fail, will never forsake him. 

6 Let us consult our experience, and we shall find, tliat Ae 
two greatest sources of inwEu^l joy, are, the exercise of love 
directed towards a deserving, object, and the exercise of hopft 
terminadng on some high and assured happiness. Both these 
are supplied by devotion ; and, therefore, we have no reason tp 
be mrprised, if, on some occaaons, it fills the hearts of good 
men with a satisfaction not to be expressed. 

7 Xbft refined pleasures of a pious mind are. In many re- ' 
■peetSi-fluperiortotbe coarse gratifications of sense. 'Htejare 
jHeasures \^ich belong to the l^ighest powers and best allec- 
tione of the soul; whereas^gratifications of sense. reside in 
the lowest repon of our nature. To die latter, the soul stoops 
l)<<low tti native dignity. The former,nuseitabDvett9^f. The 
latter, leave always a comfortless, oflen a mortifying, remem- 
brance behind them. The former ar* reviewed with applause 
and dcligU. 

8 The pleasures of seitsereaembte a foamingtorrent, which,' 
after a disorderly course, q>eedily runs out, and leaves an 
empty and offensive chann^ But the pleasures of derotion 
resemble die equable cmrent of a pure river, which enlivens 
the fields through wbidi itpassea, nod difluwa verdure and fer- 
tili^ ale^ ita baM^qk 
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9 To diee, DeMtion! we owe the hE^ast tiapreveinent 
of our oatuTe, and much of the enjoTinent of oar life. Thon 
art the support of our virtue, and the rest of our souli, In thii 
turbulent world. Thou coropoaest the thoughts. Thou ctitmest 
tbcpasaioDS. Thou exaltest the heart. Th; commuatcationa, 
and thine only, are imparted to the low, no less than to the 
high ; to the poor, as well as to'the rich. 

10 In thy presence worldly distinctions ceaae ; and, ander 
tJiy influence, worldly sorrows are forgotten. 'Diou art the 
balm of the wounded mind. Thy sanctuary ts ever open to 
the miserable; inaccessible only to the unri^teousand imparie. 
Thou beginnest on earth the temper of heaven. In thee the 
hosts of augcis and blessed spirila eternally rejoice. BLAiit. 

SECTION XIV. 
Hit planetanj and terrettrial fVorlds comparatively eoniidertd. 

TO us, who dwell on its surfacej the earth is by far the 
most extensive orb that our eyes can any where behold: it is 
also clotlied with verdure, distinguished bj trees, and adorned 
with a variety of beautiful decorations ; whereas, to a -specta- 
tor placed on one of the planets, it wears a nnlibrm aspect ; 
looks all luminous ; ' and no larger than a spot. ' To iKingfl 
who dwell at BtiU greater distances, it entirely disappears. 

a That which we call alternately the morrung and Am-arta- 
ing star, (as tn one part of the orbit she rides foremost in the 
procession of night, in &* other uahers in and anticipates &n 
dawn,) is a planetary world. This planet, and the foui* othera 
that 80 wonderfuUy vary their mystic dance, are in themselvea 
dark bodies, and shine only by reflection ; have fieMs, and 
seas, and skies of their oiWi ; are furnished with all accom- 
modations for animal subsistence, and are supposed to be tlie 
abwies of intellectual life ; all which, together with our eaitli- 
ly habitation, are dependent on that granddispenser of Divine 
munificence, the sun ; receive'their light from the distribution 
of his rays, and derive their comfort from his benign agency, 

3 The sun, which seems to perform Its daily stages through 
the sky, in, in th|:< respect, fixed and immoveable i it is the 
great axle of heaven, about which the globe, ive inhabit, and 
, other Wre spacious orbs, wheel their stated courses. The 
sun, tliough seemingly smaller than the did it Illuminates, is 
more than a million times larger than this whole earth, on 
which BO many lofly mountains rise, and such vast oceans roll. 
A line exlending from side to side through the centre of that 
resplendent orb, would measurement than eight hundred then- 
Mnd mJlea ; a girdle forn^ed to go round its circumferanoe^ 
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-wtHiId requite a length of millions. Were Its solid conteAts 
to be estimated, the account nould overwhelm our understand- 
iag, ukI be slmoat beyond the poorer of language te egress. 
An we startled M these reports of philosophy ! 

4 Are we read j to ciy out in a transport of surpiiee, " How 
mighty b tin Being who kiadled ao prc^giotia a fire ; and 
be^is alive, from age to age,'ae enormous a mass of Qatae l" 
let ua attend our philosophical guides, and we shall be brought 
acquainted with peculations more enlarged and more in- 
flannng. 

5 This sun, with all its attendant planets, is b(ft a very littl» 
part of the grand machine of the universe : every star, though 
in. appearance no bigger than the diamond that glitters upon a 
lady's ring, is really a vast globe, like the aun in size and in 
glory ; no lesa spaciona, no lese luminous, than the radiant 
source of day. So that every star, Is not barely a world, 
butthecentreef a magnificent system; has a retinue of worlds, 
bi%diated by its beams, and revolving round its attractive in- 
fluence, fill which are lost to our sight in unmeasurable wilds 
of ether. 

6 Hiat the stars appear like so manydiminutive,imd scarce- 
Ij dtatiu^^bihabfe points, is owing to their immense and incon- . 
eeivable distance, immense and inconceivable indeed it is, 
aince a ball shot from the loaded cannon, and flyii^ with un- 
abated rapidity, must travel, at this impetuous rate, ^most 
seven bondred thousand years, before it could reach the oear- 
est of these tviinkliog luminaries. 

T While beholding this srast expanse, I learn my own ex- 
treme meanness, I would also discover the object littleness of 
all terrestrial things. What is tha earth, with all her ostenta- 
tious scenes, compared with this astoni^ing grand funtiture 
of the skies ? What, but a dim speck, hardly perceivable in 
the map of the universe. 

8 It is observed by a very judicious v, riter, that il the son 
himself, which enlightens this part of the creation, were ex- 
tinguished, and all the host of planetary worlds, which move 
about him, were annihilated, they would not he missed by aa 
eye that can take in the whole compass of nature, any more 
than a grain of sand upon the sea-shore. The bulk of which 
they consist, and the ^ace which they occupy, are ao exceed- ' 
ingiy little in comparison of the whole, that their loss woi^ 
scarcely leave a blank in the immensity of God's works. 

9 Jf then, not our ^obe, only, but this whole system, bt* 
so very diminutive, wl^l is a kingdom, or a counhyl WhM 
are a few lordships, or the bo much admired patrimomes of . 
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. duue who are styled wsakhy ? When I meaBnre them with 
my own little pittance, thej aweSi into proud and bloated di- 
mensions: but when I take the aoinrae'formyGrtaadaid, how 
seantf ia their aize ! how contemptible their figure ! They 

' shrink into pon^ous nothings. AtiDisaM.T 

SECTION XV. 
Otttkep<yu!erofCnttom,andtkeviestovihiehitmaybeappUed' 
THERE is not a common Baying, vrhitih has a better turn 
of sense in it, than what we often heaf in the mouths of the 
vulgar, Uiat " Custom is a second nature." It is indeed able to 
form the man anew ; and give him inclinations and ct^tadties 
altogether different from Uiose he was bom with. 

2 Apemnwhoisaddictedtoplt^orgamingfdioughhetook 
but li^e delight in it at first, by degrees coatracts so Btroii|; mi 
inclination towards it, and gives himself np so entirely to it, 
that it seems the only end of his being. The love of a retired 
or busy Ufe will grow upon^ man insenaibly, as be ia conver- 
sant in the one or the other, till he is utterly unqualified for re- 
lishing that to which he has been for Some time disused. 

3 Nay, a man may smoke, or drink, or take snuff, till he is 
unable to pass away his time without it; not to mention how 
our delight in any particuldr study, art, or science, rises and 
improves, in proportion to the application which we bestow 
upon it. Thus, what was at first an exercise, becomesatlength 
an entertainment Our employmenta are changed into diver- 
sions. The mind grows fond of those actions it is accustomed 
to ; and is drawn wifli reluctaocy from those paths in which it 
has been used to. walk. 

4 If we attentively consider this property of human nature. 
tt may instruct us in very fine moralities. In the first place, I 
would have nomandiscouraged with that kind of life, orseriex 

. «f action, in which the choice of others, or his own necessities. 
may have engaged him. Itmay, perhaps, be very dmgreeable 
to him, at first; hut use and application vrill certainly rendei it 
not only less' painful, but pleasing and satisfactory. 

5 In the second place, 1 would recommend to every one. 
the admirable precept, wliich Pythagoras ia ssud to have given 
to his disciples, and which that philoBO[^ei*must have drawn 
from the oJiservation I have enlai'ged upon : " Pitch upon timt , 
course oflife which is the moat MLeellent,aud custom will reif- 
der it the most delightful." 

6 Men, whose circumstanees will permit tbei>\ to 
their own way of life, are inexcusable if they do m 

' thatwhiehtheir judgment tells them is the most laud* 
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leict of re«M» la man to be refarded, thin the bent AT wof 
present Inclination-, since by the ruIetbovem«iiHoned,lndiii»> 
tton witt 8t length ccFme over to reamo, thengh we can nevct 
Ibrce reason to comply with inclination. 

T In the third place, this obaerrsIiOH R»y tea^ tite most 
amsual and iireli^ous man, to overiook those hardships and 
dI£BcuIties which are ^t to discourage htm from the prosecn 
tion of a virtuous life. " The gods," said Herfod, "have^lacea 
labour befbre virtue ; the way to her is at first rough and difit- 
colt, botBTows more smooth and easy the figiher we advance 
in it." llbe man who proceeds in it with steadiness and resd- 
lotlon, wlil, in a little 'time, find that " her ways are ways of 
pleBsaBtness, and that all her paths are peace." 

8 To enforce Hiis consideration, we may forther observe, 
that the practice of religion will not only be attended mlh that 
pleasure which naturally accompanies those actions'to which 
we are habituated, but with those supernumerary joysoffaeait, 
that rise from the consciousness of such a pleasure ; from the 
satisfaction of acting up to the dictates of reason ; and from the 
prospect of % happy immortality. 

9 In the fourth pirce, we may learn from this obserr^on, 
which we have mEute on the inind of man, to take particular 
care, when we are once setded in a regular course of life, how 
we too frequently indulge ourselves in even the most innocent 
diversions and entertainments; since the mind may insensibly 
(Ml off from tiie relish of virtuous actions, and by dcfrees, ex- 
change that pleasure which it takes in the performance of its 
duty, for delights of a much inferior and an unprofitable nature. 

10 The last UM which I shall make of this remarkable pro 
perty in human nature, of , being delighted with those ectioiis to 
which it is accustomed, is, to show how absolutely necessary 
H is faros to gain habits of virtue in this life, If we would enjoy 
the pleasures oFtiie next The state of Miss we call heaven, 
will not be capable of afTecting those minds which kre not thus 
qualified for It ; we must, in this world, ^in a relish for truth and 
virtue, If we would be able to taste that knowledge and perfec- 
tion, which are to makeus happy in thenext. Theseedsof those 
spiritnatjoysand raptures, vrhichareto rise up and flourish in 
the aoul to m eternity, mustbe planted b it during this its present 
state of probation. In short, heaven is not to be looked upon 

, only as tlie reward, but as the natural effect of a religious ufe. 

SECTION XVI. 

Th€ pleaiura rtulttng from a yraper me of our Faetiliiei, 

HAPPT that man, who, unembarraased by vulgar cares* 

master of himMif, h^ tune, and fortune, speoda tia time ia 
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.iBaking himwlf «!>«' ; uul hja Cortune, in makiag Btbeni 
[and therefore himself) happier; who, as ihe will wiid un- 
dei3taDdiiigw« the two ennt^Iing facumea ef the soui, thinks 
himself net coraplete, till his un^rstaudiog isbeautilied with 
the valuable furniture of ksowleilge, as well ae bis will ea- 
jricbed with ererj virtue ; who baa furaished himself with all 
the adiraotages to relish solitude, and enlivea conmvadon ; 
who, when serious, is not sullen ; and when cheerful, oat 
indiscreetly raj ; whose ambition is not to be admired for a 
false glare of greatn«a, but txi be beloved for the gentle and 
sober lustre of his wisdom unit goodness. 

2 The greatest minister of state has not more bnsioess lo 
do, in a public capacity, than be, and indeed «very other 
man may find in the retired and still scenes of life. Even 
bi his private walks, every thins that is visilile convinces him, 
there is present a Being invisible. Aided by natural pliitoao- 
phy, he reads plfun, le^Ie traces of Ae Divinity in eveiy 
thing he meets: be sees the Deity in every tree, as well ag 
Moses did In the burning bush, though not in so glaring a 
manner : imd whea be sees him, he adores him with the tri- 
bute of a grateful heart. ieib. 
SECTION XVU. 
DeaeripUon of Candour, 

TRllifi candour b altogether different from Ibat fuarded. 
Inoffensive language, and that studied openness of behaviour 
which we so frequently meet with among men of the world. 
Smiling, very olwn, is the aspect, and smooth are the words 
of those, who, inwardly, are the most ready to ituak evil ttf 
others. That candour which is a Christian virtue, con^ati, 
not in fairness of speech, but in fairness of heart. 

2 It may want the blandishment of external conrteay, bnt 
supplies its place with s humane rad generousliberslity of sen- 
timent. Its manners are unalTected, and its professiDns cor- 
dial. Exempt, on one hand, from the dark jealousy of a 
suspicious mind, it is no less removed, on the otber, from that 
easy credulity which is imposed on by evei^ ^>ecioaB pretence 
It is perfectly consistent wilbextensiveknowledge of uie world, 
and witii due attention to our own safety. 

3 In that various intercourse, which we are obliged to carry 
on with pereoBs of every diifereiA character, su^icion, Ut% 
certain degree, is a necessary guard. It is oijly when it r- 
ceeds the bounds of prudent caution, that it dt^ner^es ' 
vice. There is a proper mean between uoiUstinfuiahed 
Aili^, nnd univcival jeahwy, which a www^ ^^^^1^*1^' 
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disceriUi uid which the man of cutdgnr atudiea to pre- 

4 He raakea allommce for the mbctnre of evil with good, 
wUch h to be fobod ia mery human character. H« expects 
none to be faultless, and he b unmlling to believe that there 
is anj without some coaunendable qualities. In the midst of 
many defects, lie can diacorer a virtue. Under the influence of 
personal resentment, be can be just to the merit of an enemy.- 

8 He never lends an open ear to those defamatory reports 
and dark suggestions, which, among the tribes of tbe censo- 
rious, circulate with so much rapidity, and meet with so ready 
acceptance. He ia liot hasty to judge ; and he requires fuU 
evidence before be will condemn. 

6 As long as an action can be ascribed to different motives, 
he holds it as no mark of sagacity to impute it always to the 
worst. Where there is just ground for doubt, he Iceepe hb 
judgment undecided ; and, during the period of suspense, 
leans to the most charitable constntction which an action can 
bear. When he must condemn, he condemns with regret ; 
and withoQt those aggravatiCns which the severity of others 
adds to the crime. Hp listens calmly tb the i^ology of the of- 
fender, and readily admits every extenuating circumstaace, 
which equity can suggest. 

7 How much soever he may blame the principles of any 
sect or party, he never confounds, under one general censure, 
all who belong to that party or sect. He charges them not 
with such conse(]uences of their tenets, as they refuse and 

' disavow. From one wrong opinion, he does not infer the 
subversion of all sound principles ; nor from one bad action 
ttonctude that all regard to conscience is overthrown. 

8 When he " beholds the (note in his brother's eye," he 
remembers " the beam in his own." He commiserates hu- 
man frailty, and judges of others according to the principles, 
by which he would think it reasonable that they should judge 
of him. In a word, he views men and acUons in the clear 
sunshine of charity and good nature; and not In that darit and 
sullen shade which jealousy and party spirit throw over all 
characters. slair, 

SECTION XYin. 

On the imiptrftetion of that ^appinat tehick rtttt mldy on 

woridly PUoMH-eg, 

THE vanity of human plfasurea, is a topic which might b« 

•mbelliahed with the pomp of much d^cription. But I shall 

ftndioudy avoid «xag^ration, and only point out a tfaieefoU 
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ranit; in human life, which' every impartial obserrer cannot but 
' admit; disappointment in pfirsuitidisaaUsfaction in enjoyment, 
uncertain^ in possession. 

2 First, disappointment in pnrsuit. 'Wlien we look around 
UB on the world, we erery where behold a busy multitude, in- 
tei^ on the prosecution of various designs, which their wants 
or deairea l^ve su^ested. We behold them employing every 
i^ethod which in^nuity can devise ; some the patience of in- 
doetry, aome the boldness of enterprise, others the dexterity of 
stratagem, in order to compass tlieir ends. 

3 Of this incessant stir and activity, what is the fruit ? in 
comparison of the crowd who have toiled in vain, how small 
is the number of tlie successful ! Or rather, where is the man 
who nJU declare that In every point he has completed hie plan, 
and attained his utmost wish 1 

4- No extent of human abilities has been able to discover » 
path which, in any line of life, leads unerringly to success. 
" The race is not always to the swiil, nov the battle to the 
stronir, nor riches to men of understanding." We may form 
onr plans with the most profound sagacity, and wi^i the most 
vigilant caution may g\ianJ against dangers on everj' side. But 
Bome unforeseen occurrence comes across, which bodies ow 
wisdom, andlays our labours in the dust. ' 

5 VTere such disappoiirLmenls confined to those who aspire 
at engrossing the higher departments of life, the misfortune 

- would be less. Tha humiltadon of the mighty, and the fall of 
ambition froni concern the bulk of 

mankind. T , as on distant me- 

teors, they ga ig personal instmc- 

- don from eve: 

6 But alas regions of private 
life, we find di le equally prevalent 
there. Neithe s, nor the justice of 
our pretensions, can ensure success. But " time and chance 
happen to all." Against the stream of events both the worthy 
aai the undeserving are obliged to struggle; and both are fre- 
quently overborne alike hy the current. 

7 Besides disappointment in pursuit, dissatisfaction in enjoy- 
ment is a farther vanity, to which the human state is subject. 
Thisisthe severest of EdlmortiAcations; after having been suc- 
cessful in the pursuit, to be baffled in the enjoyment itself. Yet 
this is found to be an evU still more general than the former. 
8amemaybesofortvnateastoattainwhattheyhavepurBued;but 
none arc rendered completely happy by what they have idt^ned. 

8 Disafipointed hope is misery ; and yet successful hope Ik 
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only Imperfect btiaa. LocA tbroagb sR die ranks of inaiiliM. 
Exwnliic 6te condidon c^tbose who appear mtwt prospennui; 
and f ou wUl find thst tbej are never just what tfae^ desire te 
ba. If retired, they lan^nisb for action ; If busy, ifaey com- 
plain of fatigue. If in middle Kfe; they are impatient for di>> 
linction : if in hieb stations, thej aFgb after freedom and ease. 
Something !• sttU Ranting to that plenitude of satisfaction, 
which they expected to acquire. -Together wtdt every Trish 
that is gratified, a new demand arises. One void opens in ffie 
heart, as anottier ie filled. On wishes, nisbes grow ; aitd to 
the end, it is rtrther the expectation of -what they bare not, 
(ban the enjoyment of nhat they have, which occupies and 
mtereats tlie most tacressful. 

9 This dissEtflsraction in the midst of human pleasure,^ringa 

Eartly from the nature of our enjoyments ifaemBelves, and part- 
' from drcumstances which corrupt Uiem. No woridly en- 
joyments are adeouate to the high desires and powers of aa 
immortal spirit. Fancy ^inta tbem at a distance with splen- 
did colourB ; but posseasiun unvella the fallacy. The eager- 
neae of passion bestows upon them, at first, a brisk and Hvel/ 
relisb. But it is their fate always to pall by familiarity, and 
•ometimcs to pas from satiety into disKuat, 

10 Happy would the poor man think himself, if he could 
«Dter an all the pleasures of the Ach ; and happy for a short 
time he nii^ be -, but before he had long contemplated and 
admired his state, his poesesuons would seem to lessen, and 
bia cares would grow. 

1 1 Add to the unsatisfying nature of our pleasures, the at- 
tending circumstances which never fal to corrupt them. For, 
such as they are, they are at no time p^Msessed unmixed. To 
human l^a it is not given to taste the cup of pure joy. When 
external circtimstancea show fairest to the world, the envied 
man groans in private under his own burden. Some vexatloa 
disquiets, some pasuon corrodes him ; some distress, either 
felt or feared, gnaws, like a worm, the root of his felieity.- 
When there is nothing from without to disturb the prosperous, 
a secret poison operates within. For worldly happiness ever 
lends to destroy itself, by corrupting the heart. It fosters the 
looae and the violent passions. It engenders noxious habits; 
and taints the mind with false delicacy, which makes it feel a 
thousand unreal evils. 

13 But put th^ case in the most favourable light. Lay aside 

from human pieaAlires both disappointment in pursuit, and a^ 

' ceitfuhieas in enjoyment; suppose them to be fully attainable^' - 

and completely satisfactoryisUUtbcrereinainstobeconsidered ' 
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the yaiu^ of aooertain pMseHion and short duratUm. Wen 
ihere In irvrldlf tbinn ai)j fixed point of Mcunty wfakh we eonU 
gain, the miad would then have some bans on whfdi to rest. 

13 But our condition-is such, that everr thing waren antl 
totter* around us. " Boast not thyself of to-ntorrowj for 
diDu kpowest not what a day majr bring forth." It li much 
if, during its course, thou bearcat not of somewhat to disquiet 
or darm the«. For life never- proceeds long in a uniform 
buin. It ia continually varied by unexpected events. 

14 The seeds of alteration are every where sown ; and th* 
BWnshine of prosperity comnioidy accelerates their growth. If 
our enjoyments are munerous, we tie more open. on difienurt 
sidee to be wounded. If we have poBseased them long, we 
have greater canse to dread an approaching change. By bIow 
degrees prosperity rises ; but rapid is the progrew of evil. It 
requires no preparation Co bring it forward. 

15 The edifice which it coat much time and labour to erect, 
one inadspicioua event, one sudden blow, can level wUhthedust. 
Even supposiog the accidents oflife to leave us untouched, hu- 
inan bliss must still be transitory; for man changes of himself. 
Ko course of enjoyment can delight us long. What amused 
ear youth, loses ila.charm in maturer age. As years advance, 
Mr powers are blunted, and our pleasurable feelings dedine. 
. 16 The silent lapse of time is ever carryliiB somewhat IVpm 
fis, till at length the period comes, wheh ell most be swept 
^way. The prospect of this termination of our If^ours mid 
pursuits, is sufficient to mark our state with vanity. " Our 
days are a band's breadth, and our age is as nothing^ With- 
hi that little epa^e is all our entei^rise bounded. We crowd 
k with toila and carea, with contention and strife. We pro* 
ject great designs, entertain high hopes, and then leave mit- 
plans unfinished, and sink into obUvion. 

. 17 This fnuch let it suffice to have said^oncen^ig the vani- 
ty of the TTorld. That too much has not been said, must ap- 
pear to every one who considers hon^nerally mankind lean 
to tbe opposite side ; and how often, by undue attachment Co 
fte present state, Uiey both feed the, most rinful pasMons, and 
*' pierce themselves torouE^ mih many toirowt." buik. 

SECTION IIS. 

- What are ih* real and tolid tnjoymtntt of Hwnan Life, 

, "it must be admitted, that unmixed and craiplete hap[n< 

', /.fiess ia unknown on earth. Ko regulatioB of conduct can 

' jsltogedier prevent passions from disturbing oar peace, and 

ji^orbutes from waundiog our beart. But after wii aMlcee- 
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Bioa la nimde, will it follow, that there is noeUect «n tagb 
whicti deserves DDrpureuit,or that all enjojrmeotbecomeae^ 
temptibte irhich is not perfect 1 Let ua surrey our state widi 
an impartial eye, and he just to the varioua gifts of Heaves. 

2 Hdw vain soever this life, considered in itself, may be, . 
the comfn'la Hnd hopes of religion are suffident to give soil- 
ditj to the eDJoymeots of tlie righteous. In the exerciee of 
good affections, and the testiinonj of sn approving con- 
science ; in tlie sense of peace and reconciliation with God, 
tbrougU the threat Redeemer of mankind ; in the firm confi- 
dence of being conducted through all the trials of life, bj in- 
finite Wisdom ajtd Goodness ; and in the joyfiil prospect of 
arriving, in the end, at immortal felicity, they possess a hap- 
piness which, desceoding from a purer and more, perfect re- 
gion than this world, partakes not of its vanity. 

3 Besides theenjojments peculiar (f) religion, tlicre are other 
pleasures of our present stat*, which, though of an inferior or- 
der, must not be overlooked in the estimate of human life. It 
b necessary to call the attention to these, in order tp check that 
repining smd unthankfid spiritto which man is always too prone. 

4 Some degree of importance must be allowed to the com- 
forts of health, to the innocent gratifications of sense, and to. 
the entertainment afTorded us by all the beautiful scenes of na- 
ture ; some to the pursuits and harmless amusements of social 
life i and more to the internal enjoyments of thought and re- 
fiection, and to the pleasures of aflectionate intercourse with 
those whom we love. These comforts are often held in too 
h>w estimation, merely because they are ordinary and com- 
mon ; although that is the circumstance which oQght, in rea- 
aon, to enhance their value. They lie open, in some degree, 
to all ; extend throu^ every rank of life ; and fill up agreeably 
many of those spaces in our present existence which are mfl 
occupied wUh highur objects, or with serious cares. 

5 From uib r^resentation, it appears, that notwithstand- 
ing the vanity of the world, a considerable degree of comf<Ht 
is attainable in the present state. Let the recollection of this 
serve to reconcile us to our condition, and to repress the arro- 
gance of eompMnta and murmurs. — What art, thou, O son 
of man! who, having sprung but yesterday out of the duat, 
darest to lift up thy voice against thy Maker, and to arraign 
his Providence, because all things are not ordered accordii^ 
to thy wish? 

6 What, title bast tboti to find fault with the order of the 
universe, whose lot is so much beyond whiU thy virtue or me- 
rit gave thee groiuul to claim! Is it notiiing to thee to have 
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HetnlKtraAlMdliitolbiB'mat^lfieentn'DrlJj lohan beeu ad- 
ndtted ucspeetatoroftheDivinen'iattwnaiiil works) aud ta 
liave bod aeeess to alllfae comforts nhic)) nature, nith a boun- 
tiful hand, has poured forth around thee t Are alt the hoora for- 
gotten which thou hast passed in eaae, in octoplacencf, or joyT 
T Is it a small favour in thy- eyea, that the hand of Divine 
Mercy has been stretched foiih to aid thee ; and, if than re- 

£!ct not its proffered dssiatance, la ready to conduct thee to a 
appier slate of existence? When tiiou comparest thy condi- 
tion with thy desert, blush, and be ashamed of thy complaints. 
■ Be silent, be grateful, and adore. Receive with thankfiilneas 
the blessings which are allowed thee. Revere tiiat govenh- 
ment which at present refdses thee more. Rest in this c<m- 
elurion, that though there are evils in tbn world, its Creatn- 
is wise and good, and has been bountitlil to thee. - blumv 
SECTION XX. 
Scalt of Btingi. 
THOUGHthei^is a great deal of pleasure in eontemplatit^ 
tiie material world, by which T mean, that sTstem of bodlee 
into which nature has so curiously wrought the mass of dead 
natteriWith the several relations that those bodies bear to one 
another; there is still, metbinks, somethtntr more wondertul 
andsurprising,incontemplatiottsoDthevortdof life; by which 
I intend, all Siose animds with which every part of Uie ani* 
veree is furnished. The material world is only the ahell^ 
'tiie universe: the world of life are its inhabitants. 

2 ir we consider those parts of the material worid, which Ua 
the nearest to us, and are therefore subject to our observatioa, 
and inouiries, it is adiasing to consider the infinity of anhnab 
with which they are stocked. Etery part of matter Is pei^led ; 
every green leaf swarms ivjth Inhabitants. There is scarcely a 
■ingle humour in the body of a man, or of any other animal, 
hiwhichour glasses do notdlscover myriads of living creatures. 
We find, -even in the moat solid bodies, as in marhle ils^, in- 
numerdble cells and cavities, which are crowded with in^er- 
septible inhabitants, too little for the naked eye to discover. 

3 On the other )}and, if we look into the more buliry parts 
of nature, we see the seas, lakes, and rivers, teeming with 
Bumbertess kinds of living creatures. We find every moun- 
tain and marsh, wilderness and wood, plentifully stocked wiA 
birds and beasts; and every part of matter affording proper 
necessaries and conveniences, for the livelihood of the miU^ 
lades which inhabit it. 

4 Tbeftutborof "tbeFluraB^ofWiHlda,"AreiWflavMy 
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(pod urgument from tb'a consIdeMton, for' Ae |)«op1ihg%f 
every planet; as indeed it seems wry probable, from the an- 
dog7 of reason, that it nopart of matter, with which Wifra 
acquainted, lies waste and useless, those gretitei' bodies, whicii 
are at sucli a diatance fi-om na, are not desert and impeopletl-; 
but rather, that they are fumislied wKh beings adapted to tiinir 
respective situations. 

5 Existence is a blessing to those brings only which nre 
endowed with perception ; arJ is in a manner thrown away 
upon dead matter, any farther than as it tssitbservfentlo beings 
which are conscious of their tsistence. Accordingly we find, 
froDi the bodies which lie under* our observation, that matter is 
only made as the baais and support of animals ; aji'd that there 
ia no more of the one than what is necessary for the existence 
of lie other. 

8 Infinite Goodness is of so communicative a nature, that It 
seems to delight in conferring existence upon erery degree of 
perceptive being. As this is a speculation, which I have of- 
ten pursued with great pleasure to myself, 1 sfcall etdarge fur- 
ther upon It, by considering that part of the Scale of beingR, 
wfaidi comes within Our knowledge. 

7 There are some living creatures, which are rtjsed but jtrtt 
drove dead matter. To mention only that species of shell-iish, 
w^ich b formed h» the fashion of a cone ; that grows fo the 
surface of several rocks ; and immediately dies, on being 9e-_ 
tered from the place where it grew . There are many other 
creatures bnt one remote from these, which have no other 
■ense tlum that of feeling ai^ ta^e. Others have stilt an ad- 
dMontd one of hearing; others of ainell ; and others of sight. 

fl It is wonderful to observe, by what a gradual progress the 
worM of life advances, through a prodigious variety of sperfea, 
before a creature in formed that is complete in all ils senses': 
and even among these, Aere is such a different degree of per- 
fection, in the sense whicli one anunalenjoys beyond what ap^ 
Jiears in another, that though the sense inditferentanimtib is 
distinguished by the same common denomlnatIoD,'lt seemsd- 
most of a different nature. 

9 If, after this, we look into the several Inward perfeetioM 
of canning and saeaclty, or vrfiat we generally call instinct, we 
find them rising, aitertbe same manner,hnperceptibly one abore 

' another; and receiving additional improvemen'fl, accordloglo 
Ihe species m which they are implanted. This progr««la itt- 

" ture'is so very gradusd, that the moat perfect of «n Inftriorspe- 
eies, comes very near to the moat Imperfect of Art trt^cbii 

' Jffimedifaely abovt^ it. 
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Being, whose mercy extends to all hia works, is plainly leen, 
as I have befora liinted, In bishavitig madeeovei^ little, coU- 
ter, at least what fntla withia our knowledge, that does not 
swarm with life. Nor Is his gocdneas less seen in iLe diver:;!- 
ty, than ia the multitude of living creatures. Had he .raadt: but 
one species of animalB, none of the rest would haveenjoyed tl>e 
happinees of existence : hehafl, tlierefore, ip«cijUd,'m his crea. 
tioo, every degree of life, eveiy capacity ort>eing. 

11 The wh«le chasm of nature, from a plant to a man, is 
filled up with divers kinds of creatures, rbing one after anoi 
ther, by an ascent so gentle and easy, that tbelittle tranaitiooa 
and derialions from one species to another, are almost insen- 
sible. This btermediate sijace is so well husbanded and 
managed, that there is scarcely a degree of perception, which 
does not appear in some one pai1 of the world of life. Is th« 
goodness, or the wisdem of tl.e Divine Seing, more manifest- 
ed in this hU proc^iing? 

12 There is a consteijucnce, besides those I have already 
mantioned, which eeems very ikaturalty deducihie from the 
foregoing considerations. If the scale of being rises by so re-r 
g^Iar a progres.4, -in high as man, we may, by puity of redso;:, 
suppose, that it still proceeds gradually tiirough uioae beinga 
wmch aic of a superior nature to him ; since there is infinitely 
greater space and room.for different degrees of perfectioq, be- 
tween the Supreme Being and man, &an between man aiut' 
the most despicable insecL 

13. In this great system of being, there is no crealnre so 
wondeiful in its nature, aod which so much deaerres our par- 
ticular attention, as man; .who fills up the middle space Ue- 
hveen the ajumal and the inteilectual nature, the visible aud 
' tb« invisible world; and whoisthat link in the chain of being, 
wbidi forms the connection hetn een both. So that he who, 
in oiw respect, is associated with angele and archangels,, and 
may look upon a being of infinite perfecUou as his fatiier, and 
tbe.lu^est order of spitits as his brethren, may, in another re- 
spect, say t« "corruption, thou art my father," aud tp tha 
Konn, " tihou art my naother and my uster." AM>iaoM, 

SECTION XXI. 
Tnt»l in tht tart of Provicknee recommmtUd. 
MAN, considered in hims^lf^ is a very h^less, and a verf 
wretched beiog. He is subject every moment to the j^reateat 
cakuniUes aB^ntsfortunes- He is beset with dangers on all 
nAeaf SDfi tfnj b^pme. unhappy {ij numberless canialtie^ 
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which fafl eaoM not fcnaM, Mr ham prerented had be fore- 
Men them. 

2 It ia our eemfort, whBc we are obnojilmia to so BUBf aed- 
denta, that we are under the care at ore who directs contlfr 

S'DcicB, iind haa io hia hands the niajnagement of evetj thiii| 
at ia capable of amKi^ng or otfending aa; who knows the 
aaaistaace wa stand la neec) of, and ia sSnaja ready to bestow 
It OB tboae who ash It ofhim. 

8 TTie BatDral homage, w hkh anch a creature owes to so 
InfiDlle]^ wiM and g;ood a Being, is a firm reliance on him for 
llieblc^nga and conveniences of life'; and an habitual trust'in 
him, for deGvemnce out of aH such tlndgers and difllculties as 
•lay befal ub. 

4 Tke man who always Hves in this diajmsition c^ mind, has . 
kot the aatne ditrk and melancholy views of bunum nature, na 
he who considers himscif abstractedly from this relation to 
the Supreme Being. At the same tiiaS ]hat he reflects upon 
his own weakness and imperfection, he comrorts himeeV with 
Ae eontempl^oa of those divine ntti-iboteB, whi^ are em- 
ployed for bis safety, and his welfare. He finds his want of 
fbresiglit made up, by the omniscience of him who ia his adp- 

rt. He is not eennble of hb own want of strength, whea 
knows that hia helper ia Ahnighty. 

5 In rtMrt, (be persoB who has a firm trust in the Supreme 
Beln^, is powerAil in hia power, mse by 1^ wisdom, happy by 
his bappineas. He reaps the benefit of every divine attri- 
bute; and losea his own insufficiency in ttiefullneaa of infinite 
perfection. To make our lives more easy to us, we are com- 
manded to put OUT trust in him, who is thus able to relieve and 
succonrns; the Divine Goodne^havtnr made such a reliance 
a duty, notwithstanding we sfaoutd have been nisM^le, badit 
been foitiidden ns. 

6 Among aeverat motives, which might be made uae of to 
recommend this duty to us, I shall only take notice of thoia 
fliat follow. The first and strongest Is, that we are promised 
he will not fail ftuse who put th^ truat ii| him. But withtiut 
cousideHng the supematvra] blessing whicfa aecompaniea diis 
duty, we may observe, tfaM it has a natural tendency to Its owh 
reward ; or, in other words, that this firm trust and confidence 
in the great Disposer of all thinga, contribute very much to tke 
gettvig clear of any affliction, or to flie bearing of tt manfully. 
* T A person who believes he has his succour at hand, and 
that he acts in the right of Us friend, often exerts Usisdf be- 
yond bis abilities; ai^doee wonders, that are nottobvmatcheil 
by niw Whrt 1,9 QAt yntflnaf l mft^ mrh ■ r jif£Arp/f . «f iinf ■■ 
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Trust in the aBBiatance at an Almi^Hj Being, nidnnnj ^r»- 
duces patience, hope, cheerfulness, and all other diaporitiOBs 
.«r mind, which aUerial« ^m ealamittea th«t we are not able 
to remove. 

8 The practice of tiiis virtwe admmiBters great comfort to 
the mind of man, in times of poverty and affiietion ; but mort 
^f alJ, in the horn of death, Whea the soul is hovering, in the 
last moments of its Beparation ;ivhen it is justenteriagon ano- 
tBer state of existence, to converse with scenes, and objects, 
and companions, that are atti^ether new ; what can sapport 
her under such tremblings of thought, such fear, aach anxietf , 
each apprebensiona, but the casting of all her cares upMi Bijl, 
"who first gave tier being; who has conducted hn* through one 
•b^ofit; and t*o wifl be always present, to guide and com- 
fort her in her progress through eternity Aooiaaa. 
SECTION XXIL 
Pje^ and Gratitude tnlitien Proaperily, 

PIETy, and gratltnde to God, contribute, in a fai^ degree, 
to enliven prosperity. Gratitude is n. pleasing emotion. The 
•ense afbeing distinguished by the Idndneea of anotlier, glad- 
. 4lens the heart, warms h with reciproc^ aflectioa, and givea 
to aa; poasession which ia agreeable in itself, a douUe r^idi 
from ite bung the gitl of a friend. Favours conferred by men, 
I acknowledge, may prove burdensome. For human virtue Is 
never perfect ; and sometimes anreasonable eicpectations or 
the one side, sometimes a mortifyiag sense of dependeiica on 
the other, corrode in secret Ihe pleasnres of benefits, and con- 
vert the obligations of friendship into grounds of jealousy. 

2 But nothing of this kind can alTect the intercourse of ' 
gratitude with H«aven. Its favours are wholly dbintereBted; 
snd with a gratitude tlie most cordial and unsuipicioup, a good 
man . looks up to that Almighty Benefactor, who aims at no 
.end but the happiness of those whom he blesses, and who de- 
flires no return from 'them, buta devoiit and Chankfid heart. 
While others can trace their prosperity t9 no bi^er soorce 

.than a concurrence oi worldtj causes; and, oftea, of mean 
or trifling incidenti, which occasionally favoured their de- 
i^gna; with what superior satisfaction does tlie servant of 
^od remark the hand of that gracious Power wbieb hath 
nlsed him up; ^vhich hath happily conducted him throudi 
the various steps of life, and crowned him with die most &• 
vourable distinction beyond his equals? 

3 Let UB farther consider, that not oidy gratitude for 
pait, but a ^hearing aense of divine favourat the pre 
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Un into dw pious emotion. Tbej are onlj' the rirbunu, wft* 
in their prosperoua daja hear this voice addressed to them, 
*' Go tbf way, eat thj bread with joj, and drink tfay wku 
with a cheerful hiiart ; for God now accepteth thy worics." 
He who ifl the author of their prosperity, ^ves them a titje to 
«njof, with complacency, hia otth gift. 

4 While bad men snatch the plensures of the world aa bf 
■tealth, without countenance from the great Propifietor of the - 
world, the ri^teous ait openly donn to the feast of life, un- 
der tlie amile of approving heaven. Jfo guilty fears damp 
their joys. The bleaung of God rests upon all that they pos- 
mm; his protection surrounds them ; and hence, "in the ha- 
hitatiODS of the righteous, is found the voice of rejoicing um) 
aalvation." A lustre unknown to odiers, invests, In (heir 
sight, the whole face of nature. 

5 Their piety reflects a sunshine from heaven upon tbe 
proeperit; of the world; unites in one point of view, the 
Koi^g aspect, both of the powers above, and of the objects 
fadow. Not oiiy have they as full a relish as others, for the in- 
nocent pleasures of life, but, moreover, in these thef beM 
communion with their divine Benefactor. In all that is good 
or fah^ they trace his hand. From the beauties of nature, 
from the improvements of art, from the enjqyments of social 
Ufia, they raise.their aiTectionto the source of all the hf4)piBeBs 
which surrounds them; and thus widen the sphere of their 
pteaaores, by adding intellectual, and spiritual, to earthly joys. 

S Por illuatr^on of what I have aaid on this head, remark 
that cheeriul enjoyment o/ a pro^eroua state, which kii^ 
David had when he wrote the twenty-third psalm ; and com- 
pare the highest pleasures of the riotous sinner, with the happy 
and aatiafied spirit which breathes throughout that psalm. — In 
the midst of the splendour of royalty, with what amiable siiB- 
plicity of^ratitude does he look up to the Lord as "hia Shep- 
W4;" haippier in ascribing all his success to Divine favour, 
dtaa to the policy of bis councils, or to.the force of his armsl 

T How many Instances of divine goodness arose before 
bhn in pl«aamg remembrance, when with such relish, he 
neaks of the " green pastures and still waters, beside which 
God had led him ; of his cup which he had made to overflow ; 
aoi of IhetaMe which he had prepared for him in the preSeooe 
of Uaenomiesl" With wbu perfect tranquillity does'be look 
iorward to the time of his passing through ■' the valley of Ae 
shadow of death;" unappaUed by that spectre, whose most 
distant ^^>earanee blasts the prosperity of rinners I He fears 
|M> evil, as long as •< the rod and the st»fi^' of his Kvine Sbe^ 
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held wn with Mm ; Mil, through all the unknoitn perlnds vf 
diia mod of (atare existence, comnuta hitnaelf to his guidanee 
with secure and triumphant hope: "Surel; goodneaa and , 
mercv w3] fbllovT me gJl the days of my lire ; and I ahall 
dwell in the house of the Lord for ever." 

8 What apuriEed, aeDtimenbtl enjoyment of prosperity <b 
here exhibited ! How diHerent from that ^ross relish of world- 
If pleaaurea, which belongs to thoae who behold only the te^ 
restrial side of things ; who raise their views to no higher ob- 
jects than ^e succesaion of human contingencies, aod the 
weak efforts of human ability; who have no protector erpft> 
tron io [he heavens, to enliven their prosperity, or to wann 
(htir hearts with gratitude and trust ! blaib. 

SECTION xxni. 

P'irtue, whtn derpbj rooUd, is not sabjecl to the injiumet of 
Fortune. 
THE city of Sidon having surrendered to Alexander, he 
ordered HephesUon to bestow the croivn on hitn whom the Si- 
donians should think moat worthy of that honour. Hephestioa 
being at that time resident with two young men of diatinctioBt 
offered them the kingdom; but they refUaed it, telVng him 
that it waa contrary to the laws of their country, to admit anf 
one to that honour, who was not of the royal family. •■ 

2 He then, having expressed his admirattoD of their disin- 
teretted spirit, desired them to name one of the royal race, 
who might remember that he had received the crown throu^ 
their hands. Overlooking many, who would have been am& 
tiouB of thia high honour, they made choice of Abdolonymus, 
whose singular merit had rendered htm conspicuous, even in 
the vale of obscurity. Thou^ remotdy rusted to -the roy- 
al family, a series of misfortunes had reduced him to the ne- 
cessity of cultivating a garden, for a small stipend, is the 
suburbs of the city. 

3 While Abdolonymus was busily employed ia weeding bit 
garden, the two friends of Hephestion, bearing in their hands 
uie enaigns of royalty, approached him, and saluted him iting. 
They informed him that Alexander had appointed him to that 

I office; and required him immediately to exchange his rustic 
garb, and utensils of husbandry, for the regal robe and sceptre. 
At the same Ume, they admonished him,. when he should be 
aeated .on the throne, and have a nation iu his power, aot to 
forget the humble condition from which he had been raised. 

4 All this, at the first, appeared to Abdolonyaius as an iUii- 
■ioo of the fancy, or an insult offered to his poverty. He re- 
qjMsted them not to trouble turn farther with Uieir in 
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jeaU; and to find some odi«r way of atmwlag dionMlms, 
which might leave him in the peaceable enjoTment of hU ab 
•cure habitation. — At length, however, they convinced hin, 
that the J were seriaua !n their propotisd ; and prevaUed upon bta 
to acc^t the regal office, and accompanjr tnem to the palace. 

6 No Booner was he in possesion of the guvernment, than 
pride and envy created him enemies j who whispered tbeir 
murmura in every place, tilt at last they reached the ear of 
Alexander. He commanded the new-elected prince t<j be 
•ent for ; and inquired of him, with what temper of mind he 
had borne hh pnverty. " Would to Heaven," replied Abd6- 
lonymua, " that I may be able to bear my crown with equal 
moderation : for when I poaseesed little, I wanted nothing : 
these hands supplied me with whatever 1 desired." Fr^tn 
this answer, Alexaader formed bo high an idea of his wisdom, 
(hat be confirmed the choice which had been made ; and an- 
nexed a nei^botuing province to the government of Sidon. 
ilviNTga cvSTiua. 
SECTION XXIV. 
The Speech of Fadriciub, a Roman anhaeeador, lo king 

Pvrrhus, teko attempted to bribe him to kia intti-ati, by ike 

offer of a great lum of money. 

WITH regard to my poverty, tiie king baa, indeed, been 
justly informed. My whole estate consists in a house of but 
mean appearance, and a little spot of ground ; from which, 
by my own labour, I draw my support. But if, by aoy 
means, thou hast been persuaded to Uiink that this porertj 
renders me of less consequence in my own country, or io 
any degree unhappy, thou art greatly deceived. 

2 I have no reason to complain of fortune: she supplies me 
irith all that nature requires i and if I am without superfluitieB, 
I am also free from the deeire of them. With these, 1 con- 
fess I should be more able to succour the oecesBitous, the onlj' 
advantage for which the wealthy are to be envied i ■ but small 
•s my possessions are, I can still contribute something to tH 
■npport of the state, and the asustance of mj frieads. 

3 With respect to honours, my covntry places me, poor as 
1 am, upon a level with the richest : for Borne knows qo 
(Fualifications for great employments, but virtue and ability. 
She appoints me to officiate \a the most august ceremonies sf 
religion ; she intrusts me with the command of her armies ; 
she confidea to my care the roost important negociations. 
Bfy poverty does not lessen the wei^t and influence of n^ 
counsels in the senate. 

4 The Roman people honour me tat ttwt very {wvert^ 
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wUch Ung PfniiiH eoDsiden u a disgrmce. They ktunr dia 
uumy opportunities I have haA to enrich m^If, without een- 
sure; tEejr are convinced of my diMnterested zeal fat their 
proeperitf : and if I have Etnj thing to oompltdn of, in the re- 
turnkey make me, tt is onlj the excess of their applause. 
What radue, then, can I put upon thy goW and BBverl What 
king can add any thing to mj fortune] Always attentive to 
' dieuiai^ the duties incumbent upon me, I have a mind free 
from self-reproach ; and I have an honest fame. 

SECTION XXV. 

Charaettr o/ James I. king of Engltmd. 

NO prince, so little enterprising and so inofliensive, vHit 
ever so much exposed to the opposite extremes of cahimnr 
and flattery, of satire and panegyric. And the factions wtiirh 
began in his time, being still continued, have made his cha- 
racter be as much disputed to this day, as is commonly that 
of princes who are our contemporaries. 

2 Many virtues, however, it must l>e owned, he was pos- 
sessed of; but not one of them pure, or free from tiie conta- 
gion of the neighbouring vices. His genero»ty bordered on 
profu^on, fais learning on pedantry, his pacilic disposition on 
pusillauhnity, his wisdom on cunning, bia Mendahip on light - 
fancy and boyish fondness. 

8 White he imagined that he was only maintaining bis own 
authority, lie may perhaps be suspected in some of his ac- 
tions, and still more of his pretensions, to have encroached 
on the liberties of his people. While he endeavoured, by an 
exact neutrality, to acquire the good-will of all hia ne^bonrs, 
he was able to preserve fully the esteem and regard of none. 
Hia capacity was considerable, but fitter to discourse on gene- 
ra) maxims, than to conduct any Intricate business. 

4 His intentions were just, but more adapted to the eon- 
' duct of private Ufe, than to the government of kiwdoms. 

Awkward in his penon, and ungainly in his manners, he was 
ill quaUfied to command respect: partial and undiscerning ia 
hia aflections, he was little 6ttsd to aci^uire general love. Of 
a [eeble temper, moretiian of a frugal judgment ; e^qioaedM 
our ridicule from his vanity, but exempt from our hatred by 
his freedom from pride and arrogance. 

5 And, upon the whtde, it may be pronoanced of hk dta- 
nxter, Atd att his qualities wer^suUted with wedcnMS, *ad 
emiteinshed by humanity. Political courage he ww eeTtnin> 
ly devoid of; and from thence chiefly is derived Ae Strong 
prejudice, which prevsdls against his personal bravery : mi 
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- infepence, Iiovever, which must be owtad, from g^MWrd Or 
perieacei to be extremely fanacioas. huub. 

SECTION SXVI. 
Charles T. Emperor of Germany, rttigta hi* domiaion*, 
and rtlirit from the World. 
THIS gfeal emperor, in the plenitude of his power, and In 
possession o( all ttie honours irhich can flatter the heai-t oT 
man, took the extraordinary resolution, to res'^n hia king- ' 
Homs ; and lo tritbdraiv entirely from any coocem in business 
or the ailairs of this world, in order that he might spend the 
remainder of his days in retirement and solitude. 

2 Though it requires neither deep reflection, nor extraor- 
dinary diBcemment, to discover that the state of royalty is 
not exempt from cares and disappointments ; though most of 
those who are exa!^d to a ^rone, find solicitude, atid satiety, 
and dfsgtist, to be theh: perpetual attendants, in that envied 
pre-eminence ;' yet, to descend voluntarily from the supreme 
to a subordinate station, and to relinquish the possession of 
power in order to attain the enjoyment of happiness, seems to 
be an effort too great for the human mind. 

3 Several instances, indeed, occur in history, of munarchs 
who have quitted a throne, and have ended their days in re- 
tirement. Butthey were either vreak princes, who took this 
resolution rashly, and repented of it as soon as it was tahen ; 
or.iinfortnnate princes, from whose hands some strong rival 
had wrested their ?ceptre, and compelled them to descend 
wstii reluctance into a piivate station. 

3 Dioclesian is, perhaps, the only prince capable of hold- 
ing the, reins of i^overnment, who ever reugned them Irom 
■deliberate chmce ; and wbo continued, during many years, to 
enjoy the tranquillity, of retirement, without fetching our 
p«^itent Bi)i;h, or casting back one look of desire, towards tile - 
power or dignity which he bad abandoned. 

5 IVo wonder, then, that Charies's resignaUoa sheuld hit' '' 
ail Europe wMhastenbhinent; and give rise, both among bis - 
eentemper^ee,. and among the historians of that p«4od, to 
various conjectures concerning the motlres which determined 
••prinee, who^e ruling passion bad been uniformly the love of 
^we», attheageof fi(\y-siK, when objects of ambition operate 
with full force on the mind, and ai« pursiied with the greatest 
ardeur,. tOrtsUie a resolution so singular aiui nneipeoted. 

6 The rnnperoEi in pursiuHtae of his determination, having 
aslembled- the states of the Low Countries at BnuaelSj seated^ 
himeeli; for the last time, in the chair of rtate ; on one side of 
which was phced bis sun, and on the other faia eist^r the 
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3ueea of Ifnngaiy, r«gQnt of the Netherlands, with m ^ileo- 
id retinae of the grandees of Spain and princes of the em- 
pire standing behind him. 

7 The president of the council of Flanders, by his eom- 
Riand, explained, b a feiv words, his intention. In calling tiiii 
extraordhtary meeUng of the Btace^.. lie then read the iostru- 
incnt of resignation, by nhich Charlea surrendered to hb sob 
Philip all bis territories, juHediction, and sathority in the Low 
Coufitries; absolving his subjects tliere from their oath of 
allegisuice to him, which he required them to b^nsfer to F\A- 
' lip hia law/ul heir ; and to serve him with the san^e loyalty . 
ai^d zeal that they had manifested, during bo long a coune fff 
years, in support of his gocernment. 

6 Charles then rose from his seat, and leaning on the sboul* 
der of the prince of Orange, because he nas unable to stand 
without support, he addressed himaelf to the audience ; and, 
from a paper which be held in his hand, in order to assist hb 
memory, he recounted, with 'lignity, but without ostentation, 
all the great things which he had undectaken and performed,, 
since the commencement of his administration. 

9 He observed, that from the seventeenth year of hts age, 
he had dedicated all bis thoughts and attention to public ob- 
jects, reserving no portion of his time for the indulgence of his 
ease, and very little for the enjoyment of private pleasure ; 
that eMier in a pacific or hostile maimer, he had visited Ger- 
many nine times, Spain six times, France four times, Italy 
eeveu times, the Low Countries ten times, England twic^, Af. 
rica ae often, and had made eleven voyages by sea ; that while 
hia health permitted him to discbai^ his duty, and the vigour 
of hia constitution was equal, in any degree, to the arduous of- 
fice of governing dominions so extensive, he had never shun- 
ned labour, nor repined under fatigue ; thftt now, when hit 
health was broken, and his vigour exhausted by the rage of 
an incurable distemper, his growing infirmities adraonishetl 
liun to retire ; nor was he so fond of reigning, as to ret^ 
the sceptre in aaimpotenthsmd, which wasno longer able to 
'protect his subjects, or to render them happy; that hutetbd 
of a sovereign worn out with diseases, and scarcely half alEra, 
he gave them one in the pnme^f life, accusttnned steady to 
govern, and who added to the vigour of youth, all the atten- 
tion and sagacity of inaturer years ; that if during the course 
of a long administration, he bad committed any material er- 
ror in government, or il, under the pre^sanre of so many and 
great Et^airs, and amidst the attention which he had heen 
obliged to give to them; he had either n^Iected or it^ursd asty 
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nfttia aitbjecta, be now Implored their forgiveness; that, for 
hb part, he should erer retun a gnXmtnl sense of tbelr fidelft^ ~ 
and attachment, and would cany the remembrance of it «Ioiig . 
widi him to the place of his retreat, an his sweetest GOnaola- 
tion, as well as tlie best reward for all his services ; and la 
his last prayers to Ahnighly God, would pour forth hta ar- 
dent wishes for their welfare. 

10 Then tuminff towards Philip, who fell on his knees and 
kbsed his father's baud, "If," 83f she, ■■! had leflifou, bymj 
deatth, this rich inheritance, to which I have made such lai^e 
•ddltions, some regard would have been justly due to raf 
nemor? on that account; but now, when I voluntarily res^ 
to.you what I might have slill relahied, I may well expectUe 
warmest expressions of thabks on your part. With these, 
however, I dispense ; and shall consider your concern for the 
welfare of your subjects, and your love of them, as die best 
ind moat acceptable testimony of your tp'utitiide to me. It is 
in yoQT power, by a wise and virtuous administration, to jus- 
tify die extraordinary proof which I give this day of my pa- 
lenud affection, and to demonstrate that you are woi^^ of 
the confidence which I repose in you. Preserve an inviola- 
ble revard for religion ; maintain the Catholic faith in its pu- 
rHj i let the laws of your country be sacred in your eyes ; 
•Boniach not on the rights and privilet^es of your people; and 
ifthelhneflballe*«r come, when you shall wish to enjoy the 
tntncpdHfty of private life, may you have a son endowed with 
Stt^ (jualities, that you can resign your sceptre tn him, with 
u much satisfaction as I give up mine to you." 

1 1 As ROOD as Charles had finished tUs long adikess to Us 
■ubjeets, and to their new Bo\-ereign, he eonk into the chair, 
•ihaiiated and ready to faint with the fatigue of so eztranrdi- 
■aiT aa effort- During his discourse, the whole audience 
kiMted into tears j some from admiration of bis magnaninaity; 
«dien softened by the expressions of tenderness towar^hia 
■on, and of lore to his people ; and all were aliected with 
the deepest sorrow, at losing a sovereign, who had distil^ 
guished the Netherlands, his nadve country, -with particidar 
■isria of his regard and attachment. 

SECTION KXvn. 

Tht tame Sni^ect eoiUimttd. 
A FEW weeks afVer the resignation of the NetherianA^ 
Charlee, in an assembly no less splendid, and with a ceremo- 
^al equally pompous, resigned to his sen the crown? of Spain, 
with idl the territories depending on them, both in the old and 
Ib Ae new world. 0/ att these vast posaeswons, he reserred ' 
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nothing for bjmself^ but an aattual pension of a hundred 
. thousand crotvns, to detraj the charges of hia family, and to 
. afford luTTi a small Ram for acts of beneiicence and charity. . 

, 2 Nothing now remaiiied to detain iiim from that retreat 
for which he languished.. Every iJiing having be^ prepared 
some time for his voyage, he set out for Ziutburg in Zealand, 
where the tlrethad orders to rendezvous. In his way thither, 
he passed through Ghent : and aftiir stoppiag there a fevr 
days, to indulge that tender and pleasing melancholy, wbidi 
.arises in the mind rf every man in the decline of life, on visit- 
- ing the place of hla nativity, and viewing the scenes and ob- 
jects familiar to him in his early youth, be pursued his Jour- 
ney, accompanied by his son Philip^ hie daughter the arch- 
duchess, his sisters the dowager queens of France and Uuu- 
grtry, Maximilian his son-in-law, an{} a numerous retinue of 
uie Flemish notulity. Before he went on board, he dismissed 
them, with maricB of his attention and regard ; and taking 
leave of Philip with all the tenderness of a father who em- 
braced bis son for the last flme, he set sail under convoy of 
.« larae fleet of Spanish, Flemish, and English ships. 

3 His voyage was prosperous and agreeable ; and he arrived 
at Laredo in Biscay, on the eleventh day after he led Zealand^ 
As soon as he landed, he fell prostrate on the ground; and 
considering bimself-now as dead to the world, he kissed the 
earth, and said, " N^aked came I out of my mother's womb, 
and luiked I now return to thee, tbou common mother of my- 
fcind." From Laredo he proceeded to TaUadolid. There 
he took a last and tender leave of bis two slaters ; whom he 
would not permit to accompany him to his solitttde, though 
they entreated it with tears : not only that Aeyjn^ttt ban 
the consolation of contributing, hy their attendance imd care, 
to mitigate or to sooth his sufferings, but that tbey might reap 
instruction and benefit,by joining vrith him in those pious exer- 
cises, to which he had consecrated (he remainder of his days. 
: 4 From Vailadolid, he continued his journey to Plazeiicia 
iir Escremadura. H« had passed through that city a great 
nhany years before; and having been struck at that time wi^ 
the delightful situation of the monastery of St;, Justus, helow- 
ing to the order of St. Jerome, not many miles distant from 
that place, he had then observed to some of his attendants, that 
diia was a spot to which Dioctesian might have retired with 
pleasure. The impression had remained so strong on his 
Blind, that he pitched upon it as tKe pl?ce of his retreat. 

6 It was seated in a vale of no great extent, watered by a 
nmall brook, ai^ .surrounded hy rising grounds, covered with' 
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loftf treea. From the nature of the soil, as well as the tear 
peratHre of tiie ctimate, it vras eateemed the moat healthnu 
and delicious Bitnadon in Spain. 

6 Some mouths before his resignation, be bad sent an arclii- 
tect thither, to add a new apartment to the mooaatei^, foi- his 
accommodation; but be ^ve strict ordera that the fitj-leol'tlie 
building should besuch as suited hts present station, rather than 
faia fonner di^i^. It consisted oolj' of sbt rooms, four of tliem 
in the form of friars' cells, with naked walla ; the other two, 
each tnent7 feet square, were bung with brownclo^, and fur- 
nished in the moat simple manner. They were all on a level 
with the ground ; with a door on one side into a garden, of 
which CharlesbimselfludgiTen the plan, and had filled it with 
varioDS plants, which he proposed to cukivEtfe witli Iiia own 
bauds. On the other side, they communicated with the chapel 
of die monaateiy, in which he was to perform hia devotions. 

7 Intothiahumbleretreat, hardly sufficient forthecomforta- 
b^e accommodation of a private gentleman, dM Charles enter, 
with twelve'domestics only. Heburied there, in solitude and si- 
teoce, his grandeur, his ambition, together with all those vaat 
BTit^ectB, which, during halfacentury, had alarmed and agitated 
Europe; filling eveir Iciogdom in it, by turns, with the terror 
offaiaarms, and the dread of being subjected to his power. 

8 In this retirement, Charley formed such a plan of life for 
himself, as would have suited &e condition of a private per- 
son of a moderate fortune. His table was neat but plain ; hi* 
domestics few; his intercourse with them familiar; ell Ae 
£umbetw)me and ceremonious fomis of attendance on his 
person were entirely abolished, as destructive of that social 
ease and tranquillity, A-hiKit he courted, in order to sooth the 
remainder of his days. As the mildness of the climate, toge- 
ther with his deliverance from the burdens and oares of go- 

, vemraent, procured faim, at fir^ a considerable remission 
from the acute pains with which he had been loug tonnentec^ 
he enjoyed, perhaps, more complete satisfaction in this hum. 
ble solitude, than all his grandeur had ever yielded him. 

9 The ambitious thooghts and projects which bad so long 
engrossed and disquieted him, were quite effaced from hia 
mind. Far from taking any part in the political transactions 
flf the princes of Europe, he vestraiued liis curiosity even 
from any inquirer concerning them ; and he seemed to view 
the busy scene which he had abandoned, with all the contempt 
and mdifference ariring from his thorough experience of ita 
Vanity, as w^ as trom dke plessfakg refiection of having dis- 
otesgl^ Unself Troia Ha caree. #l eobisMojA 
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PART II, 
PIECES IJf POETRY. 

CHAPTER I. 

SknCT aaHTEKCES and YAKAGHAjraB. 



SECTION I. 

Short and Eaty Senlenca, 
Education^ 
^'T^IS education fonuB tint common mind ; 
■*- Jost ai the twig is bent, the tree 'a iadiu'd. 
Candour. 
With pleasure let na ewn our errors pasti 
And make each day ft critic on the laet 

Reflection. 
A Boul Without reflection, like a pile 
Without inhabitant, to rum runs. 

Secrd titVfnc. 
The private path, the aeeret acts of men, 
If noble, far the noblest of their lives. 

JTtceMery knowledge Mnlff altamid. 
Onr needful knowled^, like our needful foo<^ 



' Duappoinbneat, 

Xlldiippainttnent lurks in many a prize, 
A^ bees in flon'TS ; and stings na wiUi sDcceSs. 

Virbums tleralioa. 
The mind that would be happy, mySt le great ; 
Great in its wishes ; great in its surveys. 
Extended views a narrow mind extend. 

Natural Md fanciful Ufi, 
Who lives to nature, rarely can be poor; 
Who lives to fancy, never can be rich. 

IfOTB~Ia IM Snt ebiBier iba CoptiOef ba sxUUIsd ■ i nMiiiiMs fi 
HkH^ lauiracttait, tn ov jauof nadcr'i prepmixr mrtk*. 
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Charity. " "5 

Ib fai&i and bme die worid wiU disBgi«et 
But all maildnd'B concern it cbsritf.' . ^ 

The prist ofVirtut. 
What nothing earthly ffves, or can destror, 
The soul's cSm simabiue, and the hearUfeU joj. 
Is virtue's prize. 

iS«NM ottd taetSesiy ctnmtettd. . 
Sistnialfiil sense with modest caiUioa speaks; \ 
It atUt looks home, and short excursions makee) > 
But rattling nonsense is t'uU voUe^^s breaks. J 

Moral duciplifu jtaiutmfy. 
Heav'n gwes us IHends to bless the present scene i 
Sesuines them to prepare us for the next. 
All evils natural, are moral goods \ 
All (Uacipline, indu^^ice, on the whole. 

Prttml bUtmtg* tmdenahitd. 
Like Urds, whose beantics langoish, half couceaPd, 
Till, motmted on At wing, their glossy plumes 
Eqmnded, ahine witlt, azure, green, and gold. 
How blessings brighten as they take their Sight ! 

Hope, of bU paaiions, most befriends oe here; 
Puiions of prouder name befriend us lees. 
Joy has her tears, tad traoEfXHi has her death; 
Hope, like a cordial, ioDOcent, though strc^, 
Man's heart at once Inspirits and serenes. 

Hoppintsi taodeet «ttd tronfutT. 
Neyer man was truly blest, 
But it con^kos'd and gave him suc^ a cast 
Ab folly might mistake for want of joy; 
""A cast unlike the tnun^ of the proud; 
A modest aspect, aad a smile at heart. 
• Tnu gnotnen. 
fThs nohle ends by ii(^» meana obtiuos, 
Or fullBg, smllea in exile W in chaias, 
like |oo(t Anrelhn let him reign, or bleed 
like Socratea, that man is great indeed. 
The Uar of gympathy. 
No radiaat pearl, whidt crested fortune wean. 
No gem, ttiat twinkling bangs from beauty's eai^ 
Nor the bright stars, wlucb ni^t^ blue ardi,Bdor% 
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Nor rtriw mniB th«t gild the rmnl mom, 
Shioe wiffi aocb luBtrej as the tear that breaki,' 
Tor others' wo, down Virtue's manly cheekft ' 
SECTION n. 

VERSXa m WBICH THE LIIIEfl UtK OP DirrZRXHT LUQTK- 



Bliss inv^ from earth is songlA; 
BUss, a native of the Aj, 
Never wanders. Mort^, try! 
There 70a cannot attk in vain ) 
For to seek her, is to galiL 

Tht paisionA • 

The passions are a Huin'rous crowd^ 
Imperious, positive, and loud. 
Curb these licentiouB sons of strife ; 
Hence dliefly rise the Btonns of life; 
If they grow mutinoua, and rave. 
They are thy masters, thou their stavei 

Tpitl in Fnmdvne* reeommmded'.: 
Tis Providence alone secures, 
In every change, both Bftine and yourri. 
Safety con^ts not in esc^>e 
From dangers of a frightful d»4>e : > 

An earthquake may be bid to spare 
The man that's 4r*n^ed by & b^ir. 
Fate steals along with ralent tread. 
Found oft'nest in. what least we dread ; 
Frowns in the storm with ang^ brow, 
But in the sunihiue stritua tb« blow. 

Epitapk. 
How lovM, how vahiM once, ^vsots thee not; 
. To whom related, or by whom begot :>. 
A heap of dust alone remafau of tlrae; 
"ns all thou art, aad idl th« ^oad A^ ho. 

fhme. 
AH fame is foreign, but of true desert j 
Plays round the head, but comes not to die heart. 
One self-approving honi% whole years oitlWei^is 
Of stu[Hd starers, and of loud huzzas; « 

And qgore true joy Marcellus exiled feds, 
Ulan CteszT with a Benate at his bfth^ ' 
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in THE mKtum. usawss- It*^^ 

Down tha SBMcrtb atresm of Itfe £e ^triplipgidtltt^ 
Gay u the moAt t br^jit glowsthc «enwl b 



He launches forth befond diKKtion'a piaric, 
Sudden the tempest scowte, die surges ratr. 
Blot Ub fur da^, and plunge hfm in the daip. 

Sunritt. 
But jonder comee the poW'rfut king of dxj, 
Bejaidng in the east. The less'nl&g dotdf \ 

The kindling azure, and the mountain'* bM*rt 
Dtum'd wfth fluid gold, his near approach 
Betoken glad. IiO, now, apparent sJH 
Adant the dew-bri^t eulh, and coloured airt 
He looks in boundhisa mejesty abroad ; 
^d sheds the shining daj', that burnished pUjB 
On rocks, and hills, and tow'rs, and irand'ni^; ttntih^-: 
Hi|^ ^sandng from afar. 

Haf i. govern my pBsaioos with absolote ^wi^f 
And p«w wtaer and better aa Ufe wean awi^. 

Shtpiurd. 
On « itMUilun, BiKtehed beneath a bomT i^ow, 
\tKj a dicfihenl siMb, and viewed the rwng Mloir. 

SECTION m. 

XKaStM KmtAXKVa UCIOSIATIOM, IKTKKIU)0A.XI01tP| 1J(» 
rARaHTBEBlS. 

1 COMPETENCE ia ^ we c^ eiyoj' : 
' Obi be mataatt iAm« Heaves can give oonuawt 
il(]|l«(!lfen tnmt^at to Bofpimtm 
MqA J07 not taiij niedn wboH faap^neia, 
Bnt hsffikiM* that nortlj must expbe. 
Csji }aj anbottomM in refiection, stand t 
An^ in B tempest, e«B reSection live t 

Friendilap. . 
Ca]i.g(dd gw friendthip? Impudence of b(^l 
As weU mere man an angd might beget; . ' 

Xjore, and l»v< only, is the loan for lore. 
XjOKiiitO ! (mde repfesft; bm: h(^ tA find : . ., 
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Gtt&F,t. nCLBCT S£NT£VCiES. 

A friend, but wb«4 bu fonad a friend in iboe. 
All like the piucimw j few the price will pa; I 
And this malEe^ fnendi sudi mirftciea t>eIoir. 

Beware of desp'Kde steps. The daricest ixf, 
(Lire till tO'irunTDw] wiU have paas'd twi^. 

^^'■' — '-■■■ " ■ ■ " luxuiy! 

Bum of elated life, of affluent etatea, 
Vfhat dreary (Jiaiige, what ruin is not thine E 
How doth Uiy boM intoucate the mind I 
. To the soft entrance of thy rosy cave, 

How dost thou lure the fortunale and great t 
Dreadful attraction ! 

Firhtimt ActivUu. 
Seize, mortals 1 seise the transient hour; 
Improve each moment aa it fliea : 
Zite'a a short summer—sian a Qow'r ; 
He diea— Alaal — ^how soon he dies ! 

The Soitrct of ffappnuM. 
Keuoa'a whole pleasure, all the joys of MnWi 
Lie in three words ; health, peace, and competenoe. 
But health consists with teroperance alone ; 
And peace, O, virtue 1 peace is all thy own. 

Ptucid EmvUof. 
Who can forbear to snule with nature 1 Can 
Tlie stormy pasnons in the bosom roll, 
' Wlule evety gale i> peace, and ev^ gfvn 
Is melodj T 

O sacred solitude I di^&e retreat I 

Cholceof thefirodent I Mvyof the gre^l 

Bj thj pore stream, or in thy wanag shade. 

We court fair wisdom, that celestial maid : 

The genuine oflspring pf her le^'d embrace, 

(Strangers 9a euth) are innocence and peace. 

There from the ways of men l^d safe ashore, 

We smile to bear the dittant tempest roar ; 

Tliere, hleqs'd with health, with biis'neM uiq>ei]plex*^- 

Tliis Ufle we reliidii and ensure the next. 
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'4 ,. THE ENGLISH REASKIt. Pmt O^ 

Pruuma not on To^nomw., 
in bamkn iMrts what bolder thoi^bls e«n rise, 
Thsn nuB^ ppesumption on to-morrowlfl dawn ? 
Where la to-morrow t In another world. 
For nambem tliis is certain ; tite revarse 



" Uve wfaSe you live," the epicur* would say, 

" And edEetbfl pleasures of the present day." 

" Xirt while you live," the sacred preacher cries t 

*' And give to God each momesi as it dies." 

Lord 1 in my viewa, let both united be ; 

I live in pleaaure, when I live to thee 1 »SM>niDQb 

SECTION IV. 

VXHtES IN TARIOOa FOBMh 

The teeurity of Virtve. 
LET coward guilt, with pallid {ear. 

To shelt'ring caverns 6y, 
A»d justly dread the vengeAil fate, 

That thnndera through the sky. 
Protected by that band, whose law 

The threat'ning storms ohey, 
Intre^d rirtue smiles secure, 

As in the blaze of day. 

Retignalieit, 
And Oh I by error's force eubduM, 

Since oft my stubborn w^ 
Prepost'rons ^uns the latent good. 

And graepe the specious ill. 
Not to my wise, but to my want, 

Do thou thy gifts apply ; 
Unaak'd, what good thou koowest grant j 

What ill, though aak'd, deny. 

I have found out a gift for my fair ; 

I have ibnnd where the wood-pigeon* breed I 
But let me that plunder foibear! 

She wUIi say, *tis a barbarous deed. 
Por he ne'er can be tme she averr'di 

Who can rob a poor bird of its youiw : 
And I lov'd her the more, when I heard 

Sneh tcudwueie fill from her toagadL 
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Daij. I. SELECT SENTENCEa .kt 

"v 
EfUnpk. 
Here kbU Us head upon the lap of earth, 

A jouth to fortnne and to fane unknown ; 

Fair science frown'd not on hb humble birth, 

And melancholy mivlc'd hira for her own. 

- Large waa bia bounty, and his aoul sincere ; 

Heav'a did a recompense oa lai^lj send ; 

He ga»e to nils'ry all he had — a tear. 

He gain'd from Hea.v'n ('twas al) he wiA'd) a friend; 
No iitrther seek hia merits to discloM, - 

Or draw his frailties from thmr dread abode) 
(There they alike la trembling hope repose,) 
Km fcosom of fars Path^ uid hk God. 
Joy and Sorrow eonntcted, 
Stai, where rosy pleasure leada. 
See a kindred (rrief pursue; 
Behind the Mep^that mis'ry treEidB, 
Approaching comforts vleir. 
Thehues of blii », 

Chastis'd by sal 

And blended fc :, 

The strength w ; 

He tliat holds fi 
And IK'es conte 

The little and the great, ■ 

Feels not the wants that pinch the poor, 
Nor plagues that haunt the rich man's door, 

Imbitt'riDg all his state. 
The tallest pinea feel most the powlf ' . ^ 
Of wJnt'ry blast ; the loftiest tow'r 

Comes heariest to Uie ground. 
The bolts that spare the mountain's ^e, 
. His cloud-capt eminence divide j 

And spread the ruin round. 

ModtriUe Vievi* on^ Sm* rtcommtndtS. 
With passions uomtBed, untainted with pride, 

By reaaon my life let me aquare; 
The wants of my nature are cheaply supplied^ - 

And the rest are but f(Jly and care. ■ 
How vainly, through infinite trouble and atti^j 

The many their labours employ ! 
Since all tha± is truly delightful in life. 

Is what bH, if the/ please, may enjoy, . 
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THE ENGLISH READER. Pakt I|. 



71w tree of deepest root is fi 

Leut willing still to qnil the gronDd : 
TwM therefore said b; tuicient sagos, 
That love of life incressM with jeara, 

So much, that in our later stages, 

When pain grow sharp, and aicknesa rage% 
The greatest love of life appears. 

r<i-fuc'« addnn to Pteaturt.* 
Tut hiqipinesa emoy thy my allies! 

A youth of follies, an old age of cares; 
Young yet enervate, old yet never wise, 

Vice waties their vigour, and their mind impalnk 
Tain, idle, ddieate, in thoughtless ease, 

Reserving woes for age, their prime they spend t 
At] wreteh»l, hopelese, hi the evil da^s, 

With sorrow to the verge of life they tend. 
Griev'd with the preeent, of tlie past aiiham'd, 
They lite, and are despia'd ; they die, nor mwe are latn'd. 

SECTION V. 

rsMEl m WHICH SOITND COHRESPOKD3 TO tKiniTICATIOIt 

SmootA and rough Vtrie, 
SOFT b the stnnn when zephyr gently blon-s, 
And the smooth stream in smoother number? flows. 
But when lotid surges lash the sounding shore. 
The hoarse rough verse should liiie the torrent roan 

SloK Motion imitated. 
When Ajaz stiives some rock's vast weight to throw. 
The line too labours, and the words move slow. 

Saifi and easy Motion, 
Not so when swill Camilla scours the plain, 
^lies o'er Ih' unbendhig com, atitd akhns sJoog ttie main. 

Ftlling Trees in a ITood. 
Loud sounds the axe, redoubling; strokes o^ ^rokes; 
On all sides round the I'orest hurts her oaks 
Headlong. Deep echoing groan the thickets brown; 
Tben rustling, crackling, cmshlug, thunder down. 
R BotD-atriiw. 
e string let in 
Tn-ang'd short and sharp, like &e ihnll swaliow'a cr^ . 

'' * Svnsutl PloMrs. 



Bma. L SELECT SENTENCES. 179 

Tlu Pheama. 
Seel from tbe brake the-irbtiTlng {feasant springBt 
And mounts exulting on triumphant niitgs. 

ScyUa and Charybdis, 
Dire Scylla there a iicenc of horror fonns, 
And here Charybdis fills the deep with storms. 
TFhen die tide rushes from her rumbling caves, 
The ron^ rock roara ; tumultuous boil the ware^ 

BoiHerous ami gentle SouTtds, 
Two cra^y rocks projecting to the main, 
The roaringa winds tempeatMOua rage restrain: 
Within, the wases in softer murmurs glide; 
A&d ships secure without their balsers ride. 
I^ioriow ani impetuoua JHoUen. 
HTith many a weary step, and many a groan, 
IJp the high lull he heavea a hage round Hone: 
Fhe huge round stone resulting with a bound, 
TbundarB inqietuous down, and smokea dong the gnmti 

Regtilar and dote Movtmtnt. 
Taet march the heavy muliw securely slow \ , 
O'erJbiUs, o'er dales, o'er crags, o'er rocks they ^. 

Moti&n ttw cmd difficidl. 
K needless Alexandrine ends the song, 
That like a wounded anake, drags its Sow length along. 

A Roei torn /rm» tht Brote of. a MoiaUain. 
Still gatb'ting force, it smokes, and uig'd amain, 
Whirb, lea{is, and tlHuiders down, impetuous to the plain. 

Extent and violsnce of tkt WtKti. 
The WBWS behind impel the waves before, 
Wide rollii^, foaming high, and fauibling to the shore. 

Ptntivt JVtttn6«r% 
In those deep soUtudes ajid awful cells, 
Where beav'nly-penaive contemplation dweDs, 
And ever-musing melwieholy rdgns. 

BattU. 
———Anns on armour clashing brayed 
Horrible discord ;. apd the madding wheels 
Of brazen fury rag'd. 

Sound imitaiing Sefuclimce. 
For who, to dumb forgetfulnesa a prey, 
This pleasing anxious beii^ e'er reugu'd* 
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18* TE£ EXGttSH READER. Fakt H. 

Left the verm precincte of the cheerful day, 

Nor cattt one longing, lingering look behinid t - ^ 

SECTION VI. 

rARAOnAPHI OP GREATCR CEHOTB. 
Connuhiat Affection. 
THE lore Aat cheera life's latest stagei 
Proof agalnat acknesa and old age, 
Preserv'd by virtue from declension, 
Betemes not weary of attention: 
But lives, 'when that exterior grace, 
IThich lirst inspired the flame, decajs. 
'Tia gentle, delicate, and kind, 
To faults compassionate, or bUnd ; 
And will with sympathy endure 
Those evils it nould gladly cure. 
But angry, coarse, and harsh expre^ion. 
Shows love to be a ntere profession ; 
Proves that the heart Is none of Ms, 
Or soon expels him if it is. 

Swarmt of flyinp; InsteU. 
Thick in yon stream of light, a thousand ways, 
UdwuhI and downward, thwarting and convolv'd. 
The quiv'ring nations ^ort ; till, tempest-wfng'd 
Fierce winter sweeps them from the face of day. 
Ev'n so, luxurious men, unheeding, pass 
' An idle summer life, in fortune's ^oe, 
A season's glitter 1 Thus they flutter on. 
From toy to toy, frota vanity to vice ; 
Till, blown amvj by death, oblivion comes 
BehindJ and sb^tes them from the book of life. 

( . " 'Btntjtcmce iU own Rtuard. 
My forturip (for I'U mention all, 
And more than yourdare lell) is small; 
Yet ev'ry friend partakes my store. 
And want goes smiling from my door. 
Will forty shillings warm the breast ' 

Of worth or industry distrees'd ! - ' 

This sum I cheerfully impart; 
'1^ fourscore j^easuresto my heart: 
And you may make, by means like lhe«e, 
'Five talents ten, whene'er you please. 
•Tia true, my little purse grows li^t; 
Sut then I sleep H sweat at iii|^T 
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'Chap. I. SELECT SENTENXES. 

This grand spedfic wQI prevail, ' -. , . 

Wben all. the doctor's opiates fail. 

Firtuc Ihe btH Tretuurt. 
Virtue, the strength and beauty of the soul, 
Js the best giftofHeav'n: a happiness 
TUat, even above the smiles and frowns of fate. 
Exalts great nature's facourites : s wealth 
That ne'er encumbera ; nor to baser hands 
Oaii be tranHfurr'il. It is the only good 
Man justly boasts of, or can call his own. 
£jobes are oft by g 
But for -one end, oi 

Are riches worth oi uiU 

Are few, and withe 
This noble end is t 
To show the virtue 
And make humanity uiEnuuister 
Ot' bounteous Providence. 

Contemplation, 
-As yet 'tis tnidn^t deep. The weary dondi, 
Slow meeting, tiun^e into solid ^oom. 
Now, while the drowsy WM-Id lies lost in sleep, 
Let me associate nith the serious night. 
And contemplation, her aedate compeer; 
Let me shake off th' intrusive cares of daj, 
Atid lay the meddling senses all aside. 
Where now, ye lying vanities of life! 
' Ye ever tempting, ever cheating trauut 
Where are you nowl and what ia yonp amovntl 
Vexation, disappointment, and remorse. 
Sad, Bick'ning thou^t! And yet, deluded mant 
A scene of crude disjointed visions paat, 
And broken slumbers, riaes^ still roolv'd, 
With new Suab'd hopes, to ran Ihe giddy round. 

PkamreofPiOii. 
A Deity bellev'd, la joy begun ; 
A Deity adoHd, is joy wivaad'd ; 
A Deity belov'ti, is joy matar'd. 
Each branch of piety delight inapirei ; 
Kaiih builds a hndge feoai thii worid to the vext, 
O'er death's dark gulf, and aU its borrw hides ; 
Traise, the sweet exhalation of ottf joy. 
That joy esalta, and makes it sweater Btill I 
Q 
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laS THE ENGUSH READER. 

Pnj'r udent opens hea^n, lets down a atretm 
Oi' gloTj, on the consecrated hour 
Of maa in audience with the Deitf . 



CHAPTER It. 
tfARRATIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

7^ Btart and Ihe Beet. 
AS two rouQg beaie, in wanton mood, 
Forth iastung from a neiglibourini^ wood, 
Came where the industrious bees nad ator'd, 
In artful cells, their luscious hoard ; 
O'eijoy'd the; seiz'd, with ea^r haate, 
Luxurious on the rich repaist. 
Alarm'd at this, the little crew 
About their ears vindictive flew> 
2 The beasts, unable to sustain 

The unequal combat, quit the plain : 

Half-blind with rage, and mad with pain, 

Their native shelter they regain ; 

Th 

To 

Aa 

Th 



Itf 

III 

SECTION n. 

T%e ^ightiugtdt tmd.lht Glow-uwna. 
A NIGHTINGALE, that all day long 
Had cheer'd the village vvHh his songi 
Nor jet at ere tua note oi^endedf 
Nor jet when eventide was ended, 
Began to feel, aa well be might, 
The keen deoanda of «i>iletii» '. - ' 
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Chat. fl. NARIUTtTE PISCES. 

Wlien| loolSaj^ eagertf around, 

He ^ied far off, upon ^e ground, 

A something ehinh^ in the dark. 

And knen the glowworm by his epaik ; 

So, stooping down fromhawtborn top, 

He thought to put him in his crop. 
2 The worm, aware of bw intent, 

Harangued him thus,-r4gbt eloquent— 

" Did jou admire my lamp," quoth he, 

" As nrluch as I yoor mmatrelsy, 

Tou would abhor to do me wrong. 

As much as I to spoil your aong ; 

For 'twas the aelf-eame Pow'r divine, 

Taught you to sii%, and me U> sihine ; 

That youwith music, I with light, 

Might beautify and cheer the night." 
S The songster heard his short oration. 

And, wartiling out his approitatioji 

Releas'd him, as my story tells, 

And found a supper some where else. 

Hence, jarring sectaries may learn, 

Their real int'rest to discern ; 

That brother should not war with brother. 

And worry and devour each other: 

But sing and sh'me by meet consent, 

Till life's poor transient night, is ^nt; 

Respecting, in each other's case. 

The gifts of nature and of grace. 
4 Those Christians best deserve the name. 

Who studiously make peace their aim ; 

Peace, both the duty and the prize 

Of bim Uiat creeps, and him that flies.— cowtkh. 
SECTION III. 
TKt triaU of Virttie. 

PLAC'b on the verge of youth, my mind • 
Life's op'ning sc^ie snrrey'd: 

I riew'd its ilb of vMioos kind, 
Afflicted and at'r^. 
2 Sut chief my fear the dangers mov'd. 
That virtue's padi enclose: 

My heart the wise pursuit apfnv'i, 

■ Bvt O, what toils oppose I 
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I tUE E.N6U9H BEADER. Vast. EU 

S For see, -ab. see! vrbile yetherwsTa 
WiU) doubtful step I tread, 
A bostile norid its terrors nuse, 
Ita nans delusive spread. 

4 O how tibaU I, with be«at prepar^ 

Those ternns team to oieet 1 
How, from tliethouBandanareeto guarJ , 
My uoexpuienc'd feet ] 

5 As thus I mus'd, o(^f>fe0Sive rieep 

Soft o'er my temples drew 
Oblivion's veil, — The wat'ry deep, 

{An object strange and new,) 
t Belsre me rose ; on the wide abon 

Observant m I etood, 
The gathering storans around me roar, 

And heave the boiling flood. 
T Near and more near tiie biQows nse i 

Ei-'n now my step they hive ; 
And deadi to eiy allrlgfated eyes, 

Approach'd la every wave. 
• What hope, or whither lo retreat ! 

Each nerve at once unstrung ; 
Chill fear had felter'd fast my feet, 

And chaia'd my Bpaechless tongue. 

9 I felt my heart within me die ; 

■VVhen sudden to mine ear 
A voice, de9c««ding from on high, 
Reprov'd my erring tear. 

10 " What tboogh the swelUng surge thou Be» 

ImpaHent to devour ; 
Rest, mortal ; reel on God's decree, 
And thankful own his pow'r. 

11 Know, when he bade the deep appear, 

' Thu8 far,' the Alimghty aM, 
* Thna far, no further rage ; and here 
* Let thy proud waves be stay'd.' " " 

12 I heard ; and lol at once controli'd. 

The waves, in wild retreat, 

Back on themselves reluctant roU'd, 

And munn'ring left my feet. 

18 Deeps to aswmHing deeps in vain 

Once more the signal gave : 
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■Zmr. ft. NARRATIVE HECES. 

The shores tite ruiriiing wei^l flnstain, 
Antl check th' usurping wvn. 

14 Comdnc'dt^innature'sTaluine wiaet 

The imag**! truth I read; 
And sudden from my ivak!ng eyes 
Tb' instructive vision Sed, 

15 Then, why Uius heavy, O my aoulT 

Say, why distrustlxii still, 
Thy thou^ts with rain impatience rofl 
O'er scenes of future ill! 

16 Let faidi suppress each rising fear. 

Each tuudons doubt exclude : 
Thy Maker's will hath plac'd thee here, 
A Maker wise and good ! ' 

17 He to thy ev'ry trial knows 

Its just restraint to give : 

Attentive to Ijehold thy woes, 

And faithful ta relieve. 

18 Then why thus heavy, O my soul! 

Say, why distrustful still. 
Thy thoughts with vain imps 

O'ar scenes of future ill? 

ojigb griefs unnumberM t 

StiUiathy God confide, 
Whose finger marics the aeas their hound. 

And curbs the Jieadlong tide. — Merbick. 

SECTION IV. ' 
The Youth and the Pliilotoj^ur. 
A GRECIAN youth of talents rare, 
Whom Pico's philosophic care 
Had form'd for virtue's nobler view. 
By precept and example too, 
Would often boast his matchless slcill, 
To curb tiie steed, and guide die wheel ; 
And as he passM die gazing tiirong, 
With graceful ease, and smack'd the thong. 
The idiot wonder they express'd. 
Was praise and transport to hia breast, 
S At length, quite vain, he needs wovdd show 
His mast,^^w;hat l^^an <:oi^d doj 
,■^911 -lis:!) nl 3au;U ,ih$>3 7Ks.-m -Jaiij'ol -^^^.i' 
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les THE ENQLISIi READER. Part 1L 

And bade faii Blavee the chulot lead 
To Academua' sacred shade. 
The trembling grave coHfeas'd its fri^it, 
The wood-nTtnjdi started at tlie^^; 
The muses drop th^ learned lyre, 
And to their inmost shades retire. 

3 Howe'er, the youth, with Torward air, 
Bows to the aage, and moui^ the car. 
The lEtsh resounds, the cooraers spring, 

. The chariot marks the rolling ring ; 
And gath'ring crowds, with eager eyes, 
And -shouts, pursue him as ha flies. 

4 Triumphant to the goal retum'd. 
With nobler thimt his bosom bum'd; 
And now along th' indented plain, 
The self-same track be marks again; 
Pursues with care the nice deugn. 
Nor ever deviates from the line. 
Amazement seiz'd the circUng crowds 
The youths with emulation giow'dj 
Er'n beuded sages haii'd the boy ; 
And all but Plato gaz'd with joy. 

6 For he, deep-judging sage, beheld * 

With pun the triumphs al'&e field: 

And when the charioteer drew nigh, 

And, Snsfa'dwith hope, had caught his eye, 

" Alas! tmhappy youth," he cry'd, 

" Expect DO praise from me," (and rigb'd.) 
6 " With mdignalion I survey 

Such skill and judgment tbrciwn away: ^ y 

' The Ume profusely squsnder'd there, 

On vulgar arts benealh thy care, 

If well employed, at leas expense, 

Had taught thee honour, virtue, aense; 

And raus'd thee from a coachman's fate, 

To govern men, and guide the state." . WHiTBBtAB> 
SECTION T. 

Biteoaru bthnen Sdam and Eve, reHring to ruL 

NOW cante still evening on, and twilight gray 

Had in bci sober liv'ry alt things clad. 

Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird, 
I They to tbdr grassy couch, these to tbur nral^ 
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Were sunk; all but tbe wakeful nigbtiiig^e. 
Sbe all night long her araVoua descant sung ; 
Silence was pleas'd. Now gtuw'd the fintumeat 
With living sapphires : Plesperus, that led 
Tbe Btarry host, rede brighteat, till the mooni 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length, 
Apparent queen, unveil'd her peerless light, 
And o'er the dxrk her silver mantle threw. 

2 When Adam thus to Eve : " Fair consort, th' boor 
Of night, and all things now retir'd to rest, 

Mind us of like repose ; since God hath set 

Labour and^rest, as daj and night, to men 

Successive, and the timely dew of sleep, 

Now falling with soft slumlirous weight, inclines 

Our efe-lids. Other creatures all day long 

Rove idle unemploy'd, and less need rest : 

Man hath lus d^y noric of bi^dy or of mind 

Appointed, which declares his dignity, 

And the regard of Heav'n on all his ways ; 

While other animals unac^e range. 

And of their doings God takes no account. 

3 To-morrow, ere fresh morning streak the east 
With first approach of light, we must be lisen, 
And at our pleasant labour ; to reform 

Yon flow'ry arbours, yoncier alleys green. 
Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown, 
That mock our scant manuring, and require 
IHore hands Aan ours to lop Uieir wanton growth. 
* Those blossoms also, and tliose dropping gums, 
. ' That he bestrewn, un^htly and iinsmooth, 
Ask riddance, if we mean to tread with ease. 
Meanwhile, as nature wills, night bids us rest." 

4 To whom thus adom'd : 
" My author a st, 
Unareu'dy I ot 

mthth.iconi 

All seasons an* like. 

Sweet is ;he hi weet, 

With charm of te su% 

When first on I ads 

His orient beai i flow'r, 

Glist'rmg wfth earth 

AtW soA shoT >g on 
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Of grateful evening mild ; then silent ni^t, 
With tliis Ler ai>leuiu bini, and tlus fair moon, 
Antt tliese, die gems of heav'n, her stan; train: 
5 But neither breath of mom, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds ; nor rising sun 
On this delightful land ; nor herb, fruit, flowY, 
Glist'riug with den ; nor fragrance afler show'rs t 
Nor grateful ev'ning mild ; nor silent night, 
With this Ber solemn bird ; nor walk by moon. 
Or glitt'rin? atai'-ligbt — without thee ia aireet. 
But wherefore all night long shine these ? for whom 
This glorious sight, when sleep hath shut oil eyes 1" 
S To ivbom our gen'ra] ancestor reply'd : 

" Daughter of God and man, accompUsb'd Eve! 
Tlieee have their course to (uush round the earth, 
By morrow ev'ning; and from land to laikd. 
In order, though to nations yet unborn, 
Hinist'ring light prepar'd, ^ey set and rise ; 
Lest total dai^neaa ^ould by night regain 
Her old possession, and extinguish life 
/ In nature and ail things ; which these soft fires 
Not only enlJ^ten, hut withJdndly heal 
Of various influence, foment and warm, 
Temper or nourish ; or in part shed doivn 
Their stellar virtue on all kinds that grow 
On earth, made hereby apter to receh?« 
Ferfecdon from the sun's more potent ray. 
7 These, then, though unbeheld in deep of night, 
Shine not In vain ; nor think, though men were non*, 
That heav'n would want spectators, God want praise. 
Millions of spiribial creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when vre sleejik 
All these with ceaseless praise his works beheld. 
Both day and night. How often, from the steep 
Of echoing hill or thicket, have we heard 
Celestial voices to the midnight air, 
Sole, or responsive each to otiiers' note, 
Slnf^ng their great Creator ? Oft in bandai 
While they keep watch, or ui^tly rounding walk 
With heav'nly touch of instrumental aoonds, 
In full harmonic number join'd, their songs 
Divide the night, uid lift our tbou|^ts to heav'n. ** 
8 Thuq la^cjng, hand in hand, alone they pass'd 
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—There arriv'd, both stood, 



Both tum'd ; and under open sky ador'd 
The God that made both ^y, air, earth, and heav'n. 
Which they beheld, the mooa'9 resplendent globe, 
And stany pole. " Thou also mad'at the night, 
Maker Omnipotent, and thou the day. 
Which we, in our appointed wort employ'd, 
Have fiaish'd, hi^py in our mutnal help. 
And mutual love, the crown of all our bllat 
Ordained by thee; and thia delicioua place, 
For us too large, where (hy abundance wants 
Paitakera, and uncropt falb to the ground, 
But thou hast promie'd from us two a race, 
. To fill the earth, who shall with us extol 
Thy goodness inHnlte, both when we wake, 
And when we seek, as now, thy gift of sleep." MiLXoif. 

■ ■ SECTION VI. 

BtKgion and Dtatk. 
LO! a form, divinely bright. 
Descends, and bursts upon my sight; 
A seraph of illustrious hirthi 
(Religion was her name on earth ;] 
Supremely sweet her radiant face. 
And blooming with celestial grace ! 
Three shining cherubs fonn'rf her train, 
Wap'd their light wings, and reach'd the plain: 
Faith, with sublime and piercing eye, 
And piniona fliitt'ring for the sky; 
Here Hope, that smiling, angel stands, 
And golden anchors grace her hands; 
There Charity !n robes of white, 
Fairest and fav'rite maid of light. 
2 The seraph spoke — " 'Tis Reason's part 
To govern and to guard the heart; 
To full the wayw^ aoul to rest, 
When hopes and fears distract the bread. 
Reason may calm this doubtful strife, 
And steer thy bark through various lift; 
But when the stonns^f death are nigh, 
And midniglit darku^s veils the skj, 
Shall Reason then direct tby sail, 
Di^rso the clouds, or sink the galeT 
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StrsuQger, this sldU alone ia mine, 

Skill that transceada hie scanty line. 
3 « Revere thyself— tiiou'rt near allied 

To angels on thy better side. 

-How Tarioua e'er their ranks or kuids, 

An(;ela are but unbodied minda: 

Wliea the partition- walls decay, 

Men emerge angele from their clay^ 

Yes, whe.! the frailer body dies, 

The sout asEerta her kindred skiea. 

But minds, though sprung from heavenly race. 

Must first be tutor'd for the place ; 

The joys above are understood, 

And reliah'd only by the good. 

Wbo shall assume liiis guardian care ; 

Who shall secure tlieir birth-right there? 

Soula are my charge— to me HIa giv'n 

To tain them for their native heav'n." 
I " Know then — nho bo;iv the early knee,' 

And give the witling heart to me ; 

Who wisely, when Temptation waits. 

Elude her frauds, and spurn her baits ; 

Who dare to own my iiijur'd cause, 
,Tbough fools deride my sacred laws; 

Or scorn to deviate to the wrone. 

Though persecution lifts her thong ; 

Though all the sons of hell conspire 

To raise the stake and light the firs; 

Enow that for such superior soula, 

There lies a bliss beyond the poles: 

Where spirits shine with purer ray. 

And brighten to mt-ridian day; 

Where love, where boundless friendship rules; 

(No friends that change, no love that coola ;] 

W"here rising floods of Itnowledge roll, 

And pour, and pour upon the sold I" 
S " But Where's the passage to tiie skies ? — 

The road through death's black vijley Ties. 

Nay, do not shudder at my tale : 

Tho' dari< the shades, yet safe the vale. 

This path the best of men have trod ; 

And who'd decline the road to God ! 

Oh ! 'tis a glorious boon to die ! 

This fttvQur cau't he priz'd too high," 
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' 6 While thus ehe spoke, my looka express'd 
The futures kindltug in my breast; 
My soul a fU'd attention gave ; 
mien the stern monarch of the gi^^e, 
With haughty atridea approacb'd : — amaz'il 
I stood, and trembled as I gaz'd. 
The seraph colm'd each aDxiouo fear. 
And kindly wiji'd the falling tear ; 
Then haaten'd, with expanded wing. 
To meet the pale,- terrific king. 
7 But now what milder scenes arise ! 
The tyrant drops bis hostile guise ; 
He seems ayouth divinely fair ; 
In graceful ringlets, waves hi^air ; 
His wings their whit'nlng pIuTnes display, 
Bia btintish'd plumes, reflect the day ; 
U^t Hows hisshimr^ azure vest, 
And all the anget stands confess'd. 

I view'd the change with sweet surprise -, 
And, Oh ! I piinted Tor the skies ; 
Thank'd heav'n, (Lat e'er I drew my bFeath, 
And triun^h'd in the thoughts of death.— cottoh. 



CHAPTER HI. 
DIDACTIC PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

The eonily of Wealth. 
NO more, thus brooding o'er yon heap, 
With av'rice painful vigils keep ; 
Still uneajoy'd the present store. 
Still endless nghs are breath'd for more. 
Oh I quit the shadow, catch the prize, 
Which not all India's treasure buys I 
To purchase heav'n has gold the pow'rl 
Can gold remove the mortal hour t 
In life, can love be bought with gold 1 
Are friendships pleasures to be sold ? 
No— all that's worth a wishn-a thought. 
Fair virtue givea unbritfd, unlKwgbt 
Cease-tiwn on trash thy hopes M bind ; 
Let nobler riewa engage thy mind. — db. joBnaoK. 
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SECTION n. 
Nothing formed in «(i». 
LET no preaumbig impious railer tax 
Creatire wisdom, as if aught was form'd 
In vain, or not for admirable ends. 
Shall Ihtle haug;htj ignorance pronounce 
HU works unwise, of which the smallest part 
Exceeds the narrow vision ofher mind! 
As if, upon a full-proportion'd dome, 
On ewcUing columns he a v'd, the pride of art, 
A critic^y, whose feeble ray scarce spreads 
An inch around, with blind presumption bold. 
Should dare to tax the structure of the whole. 



2 And lives the man wboae universal eye 

Has swept at once th' unbounded scheme of thingB; 
Mark'd their dependence ao, and firm accord, 
As with unfauU'ring accent to conclude. 
That this availeth nought T Has any seen 
The miehty chain of beings, less'nlng down 
From Infinite perfecUon to the brink 
Of dreary nothing, desolate abyss! 
From which astonish'd thought, recoiling, tnrnst 
TiB then alone let zealous praise ascend, 
Aiid hymns of holy wonder to that power, 
Whose wisdom shines as lovely in our ndikb, 
la on our sndljng eyes laa servant sun. — ruoHnoK^ 
SECTION HI. 
On Pride. 
OF all the causes, which coosiure to blind 
Han's erring jndgmenl, and misguide the mind. 
What the weak head with strongest bias rules, 
bpride ; the never fiuling vice of fools. 
Whatever nature has in north < 
She gives in large recruits of a 
For, 03 in bodies, thus in sonls, 
What wants in blood and spirit vind. 

Pride, where wit fails, steps in 
And fifls up all the mighty void 

t If once right reason dnves that cloud tcvny. 
Truth breaks upon us with resiBtless day. 
Trust not yourself ;>but, your defects to bnon^ 
2Ial[e use of ev'rr friend---uid cv'iy fofc 
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A' Bttle learttiiig is a dangeroui thing ; 
Drink deep, or Wate not the Pierian spring ;- 
- There fallow draughts intoxicate the bndn; 
And drinking lai^elf lobera us again. 
8 Fir'd at first sijriit vrith what the muse impaiiSt 
In fearless f oilth we tempt the hei|i;ht9 of arta, 
While, from the bounded level of our mind, 
Short views we take, nor see the lengths behind; 
But more adi'anc'd, behold, n-ith strange surpriaei 
New diatant- scenes of endless science rise! 
So, pleas'd at first the tow'ring Alps we tiy. 
Mount o'er the rales, and seem to tread die al^ ; 
Th' eternal snows appear already past, 
Aid the first clouds aitd mountains seem dte last : 
fiuti those attain'd, we tremble to ennrey 
The growing labours of the lengthen'd way; 
Th' increasii^ prospect tires our wand'ring eyes ; 
Hill& peep o'er niUi, and Alps on Alps arise —torw. 

SECTION IV. 
Cruelty to Brvits ctnmred, 
I WOULD not enter oo my list of frie&dS| 
(Though grac'd with poUah'd mlumera and fine MMfc 
Tet wanting sensibility,) the man 
Who needlessly sets foot npon a wonn. 
An inadvertent step may cruab the snail, 
That M«tvla at evening in the p^fHic mth{ 
But he Aim has liumaitity, forCwani'd, 
Win tread uide, and let ttie reptile livet 

S The-isreeping vermin, loathsome to the si^t, 
And chai^'d perhaps ivith venom, that intrudes 
A visitor unwelcome into scenes 
Sacred to neatness and repose, th' alcove, 
The ehambM", or refectory, may die. 
A necemary act incurs no blame. 
Not so, when hdd within their proper bonn^ 
And guiltless of offence they range the air, ' 
Or take their pa^me In the spacious field. 
There they are pnviteg'd. ' And he that buxta 
Or harms Uiem there, !a guilty of a wriing; 
Disturbs th'-economy of nature's realm, 
Wh» whetf sfae-form'd, designed them an Kbikie.' ' 

.S The sum is this; If tnan*B conveniente, health,' *" 
Or safety iiitie^fA«;bi»rfghl3«inl-axhitB' 
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Are panmotittt, and must extiBRaisfa theirs. 
Else thej ire tS — the meanest tnings that ue^ 
Afl free to live and to enjoy that life, 
Aa God was free to form them at the lirst, 
Who, in hie sovereign wisdom, made them all. 

4 Te, dierefore, who love mercy, teach your sons 
To love it too. The sprino; time of our years 
Ib soon diahononr'd and debl'd iu most. 
By budding IDs that aak a prudent hand 
To check them. But alas ! none booiut riioots 
If unrcstmin'd, into lumriant growdi. 
Than cruelty, most dev'Iiah of tliem all. 

6 Mercy to bim that shows it, is the rule 
And nghteous limitation of its act. 
By which beav'n moves in pard'nlng guilty man ; 
And he that shows none, being ripe in years. 
And conscioua of the outrage be commits, 
Shall seek it, and n«t 6nd it, in his. turn. — cowpkk. 

SECTION V. 



WHEN my breast labours with opin^ssive care, 
And e'er my dkedr descends the faUii^ tear; 
While all mT warring pasaiona are at strife, 
Ohl tet me listen to die words of life! 
Raptures deep-felt bis doctrine did impait, 
And Uius he rais'd from earth the drot^ing bent. 
9 <* Think not, when all your scan^ sCorea ^erd, 
Is q>read at once npon the sparing boarct ; 
Think not, when worn th« homely robe sfipean^ 
While on the roof the howling tempest bean; 
What further shall thia feeble life aurtain. 
And what shall clothe these stdv'riiig limbs agauk 

3 Say, doefl not life its nourishment exceed! 
And the fair body its investing weedl 
Behddlandlooksway your low de^aii^— 
Seethe light tenants of the barren air: 

To them, nor stores nor granartea belong; 
Nought, but the woodland and the pleasii^aong; - 
Yet, your kind heav'nlj Father bends his eye 
On the least wing that flits along the sky. 

4 To him they sing, when spring renews the plain. ; J 
To bim tbey cry, la winter's pinching lei^; 1 
Nor is their mnuc, nw their plaint in vaia; ) 
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He haars thtt gaj, and the distrassTn) caQj 

And with uasparing boun^ fiUa them all." 
A " Observe the riaiog lUy'a snowy grace; 

Obeerre the various vegetable nee: 

Tbej neither to3, nor spin, but careless ^w; 

y«t see bow warm lliej blosb ! hotv bri^ tlwf ^on! 

Wkat regal vcstmenta can wilfa them compare! 

Wliat king so shining! or what queen so iair!" 
fi "If ceaadess, thus, the fowls of neav'n befeettej 

If o'er the fields such lucid robes he spreads; 

Wis he not care for you, ye faidtless, say] 

Is he unwisel or are ye less than they?"— tbomidk. 

8ECTI0N VI. 
3^ death of it gattd Mam a strong mccnlroe to Ftrlwe. 

THE chamber where the good man meets his fate^ 

Ls privileg'd beyond the conunon walk 

Of virtuoos life, quite in the verge of heaven. 

Fly, ye profane ! if not, draw near with awe, . 

Receive the blessing, and adore the chwioe. 

That threw in this Bethesda your disease: 

If unrestor'd by this, de^ajr your cure. 
~ 2 For, here, reeisltesa denionstratitm dwells^ 

A death-bed's a detector of the heart. 

Here tir'd disslmolatioii drope her mash, 

Thro' life's grimace, that mistress of the Bceaal 

Here real, and apparent, are^e same. 

Vou see the man ; you see his bold on heav'u, 

If Bonnd bis virtue, as Philander's sound. 
8 HeAv'n wuts not die last moment ; owns her iriendt 

Onthis aide death, and points them out to men; 

A lecture, silent, but of sov'reign pow'r ; 

To vice, confusion : and to virtue, peace. 
Whatever farce the boasUul hero plays. 

Virtue alone has majesty in death j 

And greater still, the muie the tyrant frowns.— touno 

SECnOH TU. 

JZcSsettons on a Ftdure Staie, from a rmeu of WitfUr. 

'TIS done 1 dread winter spreads his latest gloomS) 

And reigns tremendous o'er the conquer'd year. 

How drad the vegetable kingdom lies ! 
'. How dumb the tuneful ! Horror wide extends 

.His desolate domain. Behold, fond man ! 

S(A here thy pictur'd life : pass some few yectra^ 
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Tbj fldii'jiog ipriiiai'thf.suininer'a ardent strength, 
Thr Bo|ier auhinm &ling into age, 
And pale coucludinj; winter comes at last, 
Aod ohub the scene. 
3 Ah! nfaitlier iuiwared()d 

TbofR ij'camaof greatiwaal those unytlid faop«a 
Of hBj)[nness1 ttioae longings after fame? 
Those restless cares 1 those busf bustling daysl 
Those gay-spent, festive nights! those feeriag though, 
l^ost between good and iD, that ahar'd thy UCe t 

3 All now. are vanished ! Virtueaols sanrivMr. 
.Immortal, never-failing friend of man, 

His guide to bappineaa on high. And seel 
•T.ia come, the glorious mom ! the second bhth 
of beav'n and earth ! swak'ning nature, hears 
Tb* ne>*-cr«ating ward, and starts to life. 
In ev'ry htjgUen'd form, from painand death 
For eser free. The great eternal schema, 
Involving aH, and in a perfect whole 
Untting as 'the prospect wider ^reads, 
To reason's eje renn'd clears up apaee. 

4 Tcvainlf wise! Ye blind presumptuous [ nowj 
Confounded in the dust, adcHW tluit Pmnr 
And Wisdom, aft arralgn'd : see now the canae 
Whr anassuming worth in secret liVd, 

And died neglected : why the good man's shan 

In life wasgul find bitterness of snid: 

Why tiie lone widow and her orphans pia*d 

In starving solitude ; while loxurj, 

Ta' pdacea laj straining her low thought, 

To form unreal wants r why heav'n-lKMm tnrth, ' 

An.l moderation fair, wore die red matia 

Of superstition's scourge : why ticena'd paiB, 

That cruel spoiler, ^at embosom'd fee, 

ImUtter'd all our bliss. 

5 Te good distress'd I 
Te noble few ! viio faere u^ncUng stand 
jEI«B«a(liU&'s pressure, yet bear up awhSe, 
And what youihounded view, which only saw 
A little part, deem'ii evil, ia no more : 

"The storaia of wint'ry time will quickly pass, 

And (Hje unbounded spring encircle irfl — tbhiTsoi^ 
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SECTION TUL 

.9(ti^< odncft lo £d«, to aeoMi femptolira. 
•• WOMAN, beat are «U Uiii}g> » Ae will 
Of jGod ordain'd them ; his creatiiig band 
Nothins imperfect or deficient left 
Of aB mt ne crectted, mach leas num, 
Or aught that might his happj state aeenre, 
Secure firam outward force. Within hinuetf 
' The danger liea, f et lies within his pon'r : 
Against mswill he ca^ receive no harm. 

a But Qoi left free the will ; for what obeya 
Reaao^ is free, and reason be made right; 
But bid her well beware, and still erect, 
Lest, bj'sone fair appearing good aiirpria''(l, ' 
She dictitte false, aod Biiainfonn the wiU 
Tft do what God eipresslj hath forbid. 
Not then tnixtrust, but tender love, enjoias 
7%at I should nund thee eft : and mittA thou mc 

S Firm we subsist, jet poaaible to 8w«rv«, 
' Sincereason not impossibly ma^ meet 
Some specioiM object hy the foe aubom'd, 
And fall into deception unaware, 
Not keeping rtricteit watch, a« !^ waa Knra'<i 
Seek not temptatjon then , which ta wM 
Were better, and moat likelj if from mc 
Thoo sever not ; trial will come unsougbt. 

4 Wouldst tbou approve diy constancy t approve 
First ibp ebedieiice ; th' other who can know, 
Not seeing diee attempted, who attest? 
But if tbon think, trial unsought may find 
Us both securer than thua wara'd thou seem'at, 
< Go ; for thy stay, not free, absents thee more t 
Go in thy native innocence; rdy 
On what thou hast of virtue, eummora bH; 
Vor God towards thee hath done tus part ; 4o ftfaH.** 
MULTC 
SECTION IX. 
On Proeraatituitiotu 
BE wise to-da; ; 'tis madness to defer i 
Next day the fatal precedent wffl plead: 
Thai on, till wisdom ia purii'd out of Unk 
FrocrsatinUion is the thief of time. 
7car Bft«r rear It steals, till bB wc fled[ 

as 
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And, to the tnerelM of a moment hcrM 

The nst Goncenur of an eternal aeene. 
a Of mac's inlnu:iiloo3iidstakeii,tliisbeara 

The palm, " That all men are abtxit to Ifn:'> 

For enr on the hrink of bein« bom. 

AU paj themselTes the coi:^Iuiient to think, 

Tbej one day shall not drirel ; and their piidv 

On tluB reverrion, takes up itndy praise ; 

Atleoat their own ; their fnture selves ^plaailB ; 

How escetleot that life they ne'er will lead I 

Tfane lodg*)) bt thur own hands is folly's rails t 

Thatlodg'd is fate'*, to wisdom they consign ; 

The lUng they cant but purpose, th^ po^pODfa 

l^anotbifoUyi not to scorn a fool ; 

And scarce ia human wisdom to do moret 
t AO premise Is poor dilatory man ; 

And that (hro' ev*ry stage. Wi«i jonn^, Indeed-, 

Id iiill content we sometinaea noUy reat, 

Vnaasioua for ourselvea ; and only wi^ 

Aa dvteoua sons, our father's were more wisei 

At tbir^, man suspects himself a tocA ; 

Knows it tX toTty, and reforms his plan ; 

At fifty, chides his infiunous delay ; 

Pnahee Us prudent j^uipose to reaolTe ; 

in all the macnaninuty of thought, 

IUk^cs, and i»-reaolTeB, then tties die nme. 
4 And why T Because he thinks bimaelfimmortat 

All men think all men mortal, bat themselves ; 

Ihemselres, when some slanoiag sbock of fate 

Strikes throogfa their wounded hearts the sadden dread ;* 

But their hearts wounded, tike the weUnded air. 

Soon close ; where, past the shaA, do trace is lotiBd 
. Asfromthe wing no scar the ^y retains; 

The parted wave no furrow from the keel ; 

Be dies in human hearts the thouKht of death. 

Ev'n with the tender tear which Nature sheds 

Vw those we tare, we drop It In Ihek gravc^iOnro. 

SECTION I. 
Viol PiibMpKjl, wftteh ilop« at Seemtdani Cmw*, npnwnt 
HAPPT the man who sees a God employed 
In aS the good and ill that checker life t 
ResoMng all events, with their efl^di 
And muuiUd t«Miltat into (be wiB 
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AtuI arbitntioD wias of the Supreme. 
Did not bia eje rule »1I things, and intend 
The leaat of our concerns ; (rince from the leitst 
Ilie greatest oR, on^nate ;) could chance 
Find place in his dominion, or dispose 
One lawless particle to thwart his plan ; 
Then God might be aurpria'd, and unfors*^ 
Contingence might alarm him and disturb 
Theamooth and equal course of his aflurst- , 

2 This truth, philosophy, thoagfa eagle-sy'd 
In nature's tendencies, oft o'eriooks ; 
And having found hlsinetrunient, fbrgeta 
6r disregu^, or, more premunptnoas stilf, 
Denies Qte pow'r that irields it. Ood proelaimB 
Hfs hot diopleesure against foolish men 
That live an atheist life ; involves the heav*D 
In tempests ; quits his grasp upon the windSt 
And gives them all their furj ; bids a plague 
Kindle a 6erf iKiIl-upon the skin. 
And putrefy the breath of blooming bealtb ) 

8 He calls for famine, and the meagre fiend 
Blows mildew fVom between his shrivel'd lips, 
And taints the golden ear ; he springs his mili^ 
And desolates a nation at a blast : 
' Forth steps tiie spruce pbilosopher, and tells 
Of homogeneal and discordant springs 
And principles ; of causes, how thefworic 
By necessary laws their suriB efiects. 
Of action uid re-action. 



. The soun% of the di 
And bids Uie worid 
Thou fool 1 wlHtby 
Suspend th* effect, i 

Still wrought by me irorid I 

And did he not of ol 

Todrowsit? yn^ 

Than a capacious reservoir of means, 

Fofm'd for ^ use, and ready at his will} 

Go, dress thme eyes with eye>Balve ; ask of hlio. 

Or ask of ^omsoever be has taught ; 

And lewn, thou^ late, the geniune csum of all. cowMfc 
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SCCTtON XL 

OH, for a h»%e in some vast mldernesa, 

Same boiradleN contiguity of shade, . , 

Where rumour of opprefl^on and decnt, 

Of unsuccesaful orsuccegafut war, 

Might never reach me more ! My ear i» pnaM, 

My Boul b sick widi cT'ry day*9 report 

Of wron^ and outrage vrith wliich eartk la fiBMi 

There U no flesh in nan's obdurate heart ; 

It do«8 not feel for man. The nat'ral baw) 

Of brotherhood ia aever'd, as the flax 

That falls aauoder at the touch of fire. 

2 Uc find* hia M]ow guilty of a' skin 
Notcolour'dtiliehJson-ii,- and having poir'r 
T' eiitont the wrong, for such a worthy canae 
Doomi and derotea utn as lus lawful prey. 
Lands httenect»t Hy a narrow frith 
Abhor each other. Silountains bt^rpos'd, 
Malce enrmiee.of nations, who had else, 
Like kinti'^ drops, been mingled into one. 

8 Thus mat), devotes his brother, and destroys ; 
Aatl wane than all, and most to be d^plQr'd, 
As human natare's broadest) foulest blot, 
ChuDs him, and tasks him, aod exacts [^ sweat 
With stripes, that mercy, with a bleeding heart, 
Weqis wtien she sees inflicted on. a beasL 

4 Then what is man '. And what man se^g tins, 
And having human feelings, does not bluui 
And hang his head, to think himself a mant 
I would not have a slave to till my ground, 
To carry me, to fan me while I deep. 
And treinble wlien I wak«, for all the wealth 
That sinews bought and sold have ever eara'd. 

6 No ; dear as frvedom is, and in my heart's 
Jnat flstboatioD [Wiz'd above all price ; 
I had much rather be myself Ae sdave, 
And wear the bMids, that faat^|Aem (m hilt). 
'We have no alxna at h«ne— thea why abroadt 
And they tbcmoelvea once t«rried o'er the wave 
Tint pwta 08, are emancipate and looa'd. 

• Slaves cannot breathe in England : if their lunjpi'. 
Baecivs our air^ that mtmient they are fr«e; 
Hiey touch our countiy, and their ^iackles lall. 
T^M'p noble, and bespeaks a oatioQ proud 
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And jealouE ofthe bleaslDK' Spread it then, 
', And let it circulate through ev'17 veto 
Of all your empire ; that where Britain's power 
b fell, mankina maj feel her mercy to^.-^— cowPi^ 

CHAPTER IV. 
imSCRIPTIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

Tht JVlofittng- in Summer. 
THE meek-ej'd morn appeara, mother of dewi^ 
At first Taint gleaming in the dappled east; 

■ Tin far o'er ether spreads the tvid'ning g^ow ; 
And from before the Imtre of her face 
White break the clouds away. With quicken'd et^ 
Brown li^t retires; young day pours in apace, 
And opens all the tawny prospect wide. 

2 The <lripping rock, the mountain's misty top. 
Swell on the sight, and brighten with the dawn. 
Blue, thro' the dusk the smoking currents shine; 
And from the bladed field the fearful hare 
Tiin^ awkwaril : while along the forest-glade ' 
Hhe wild deer trip, and often turning gun 
At early paasenger. Music awakes 
The native Toioe of undisaembled joy ; 
And thick around tlie iTotuHand hymns arlM. 

8 Roua'd by the cock, the soon.:clad shepherd leares 
His mossy cottage, where with peace he dwells ; 
And from die crowded fold, in order, drives 
His floek to taate the verduK of the morn. 
■FaiatSy hizurious, will not man awake ; 
And sprijiging from tlie bed of sloth, enjoy 
Tiie cool, the fragrant, and the silent hour, 
To meditation due and sacred aongt 

4 For is there Buglit in aleepcan charm the wb^l 
To lie in dead oblivion, losing half 
The fleeting moments of too abort a Ufej 
Total extinction of th' enlighteu'd'soul! 
Or else to feverish vanity alive, 
Wilder'd, and tossing thro' distemp«r'd drcaa^ ■ 
Vfho would in -such a ^uomy stitte renwii 
Longer than nature craves ; when ev'ry mus« 
And cv'ry blooming pleasure waits without, ~^ 
To bicatthe wildly devious morning tv^lkl — TH' 
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SECTION n. 
Rural Sotmdt, ntetllaa Rural SighU, deUgh^fiA - 
NOR niral sights alone, but rural flouuda 
Exilarate the spirit, and restore 
TLe tone of languid aabire. Mi^h^ winda 
That sweep the akirt of aome far-spreading wood. 
Of ancient grcrtvth, make niosic, not unlike 
TE>e dash of ocean on bis winding ^lore, 
And lull the spirit while the; M the nmid i 
Oonutnber'd branches waring in the blast. 
And all their leaves fast 6utt'ring all at oncft 

9 Nor leas conqiosure waits upon the roar 
or distant Hoods; or on the soAer voice 
Of neigbh'ring fountain ;^r of lilts thet dif 
Tbroogb the cleft rock, and, chiming aa tbty faB 
Upon loose pebbles, lose themselves at lengA 
In matted f^aea, thtU, with a livelier green. 
Betrays the secret of their silent course. 
Nature inanimate employs sweet aousds ; 
But animated nature sweeter stU) ; 
To aootbe and satbffy the human ear. 

3 Ten thousand warblers cheer the iay, and one 
The trve-lonx night. Nor these alone, whose notes 
Nice finger'd art must emulate bi vain ; 
But cawing rooks,. and kites that swim snl 
In still repeated circles, screaming loud ; 
The jay, the pye, and ev'n the bmiing owl. 
That hails the rising moon, have charms for me> 
Rounds inharmonious in themselves, an^ harsb, 
Tet heard in scenes where peace for ever reigm, 
And only ttere, please highly for their nke.- 
SECTION III. 
The Ron. 
THE rose had been wash'd, just wash'd hi a tiiow^, 

Which Mary to Anna convey'd ; 
The plentiful moisture eucumber'd the Saw*r, 
And weigfa'd down its beautiful head. 

S Ttie cup was all ^I'd, and the leaves were all we^ 
And It seemed to a fanciful view, 
To weep for the buds it had left with r^ret, 
' On the ilourishktg budi where it grew. 

a I ha^iy seiz'd It, unlit as it was 
•^ ■"■ Foranasej^, t6 drippiog anddrowaM ( 
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t- - - 

And fltvinging it nutely , too rudely, alu 1 
I anapp'd it-7-it fell to the ground. 

4 And such, I exclaim'd, is the pitiless part, 

Some act by the delicate mind ; 
Resardleas of wringing and breaking a heatti 
Already to boitoi* resign'd. 

5 Tbis elegant rose, had I ^akenitlesa, 

Migiht have blooin'd nith Its owner awhile ; 
And the tear that is wip-'d with a little address, 
Hay be followed, perhaps, by a iinile.— coffTB*. 
SECTION IV. 
Care of Birds for iknr Young. 
AS thus the patient dam assiduous sits, , 

iNot to be tempted fnun her tender task, 
Or by sharp hunger, or by smooth delight, " 
Tbo' the whole looaen'd spring araund Der blowt, 
Her sympathizing partner taiies his stand * 

High on th' o[^oneut bank, and ceaseless sings 
The tedious tune away ; or else supplies 
Her place a moment, while she sudden fiita 
To pick the scanty meal.— 
a Th' appointed time 

With pious toil fulfilled, the callow young, 
Warm'd and expanded into perfect life. 
Their brhtle bondage break, and come to light ; 
A helpless family, demandiag food 
With coDstant clamour. O what passions then. 
What melting sentiments of kindly care, 
On the new parents seize i 
t Away they fly 

Affect}pnate, and undesiriug bear 
.,.The most delicious morsel to their young ; 
Which equally distributed, again 
The search begins. £ven so a gentle pair. 
By fortune sunk, but tbrm'd of gen'roua mould, 
A^ chann'd with cares beyond the vulgar braas^ 
In some lone cot amid the distant (voods, 
Ssstun'd abot 1 Heavhi, 

Oft, as they n r infant train, 

C3ieck their, ov give iheiaaU. — tsshsok. 

V. 
Xtberfjr and SUaie Part of a letUr (On'Heii 

J '.ddimm. 

HOW has kin 'd this happy Isuid, 

And Bcatter'd ' . wuteful HaM 
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But what'BraH'her lUMxhanstcdatom^ 
Her blooming mountiiiui, and herBuioi]' ahora^ 
With alt the g!fta that heav'n aad earth impart, 
The smilea of nature, and Uie charms of at^ 
While pKiwd oppression in her vslleys reigns, 
A nd tyranny usurps ber happy plains ? 
The poor iuhabltaiit beholds in vain 
The redd'iHn<; orange, and the awelling gn^ ; 
Joylesa he sees the groiving oils and win«B, 
Aad-iuthe myrtte's fragrant shade, i«puies> 
3 Oh, Liberty, tiiou pon'r Hupretnely bd^ht, 
Profuse of Uliae, and pregnant with deligttti 
9 Perpetual pleasures in thy presence rei^ ; 
And smiling plenty leads thy wanton train. 
£as'd of her luait, s'jbjection grows more light; 
And-povtrty lookB cheerful in thy sight. 
Tbou'mak'st'tfae gloomy face of aati»e {[ay ; 
Giv'st bsMityto the sua, and pleasure to the day. 
On foreign mountains may the aun refine 
The grape's sofl juice, aiid melloiv it to wine ; 
' With citron groves adorn a distant soil, 
And the&t olive Bwalt with floods of oil : 
We envy notthe wumier clime that lies . 
In ten degrees of more indulgent skies; 
Nor at tt^ coarseness of our heav'n repine, . 
Tho' o'er our heads the frozen Pleiads shine : 
'Tis Ljbeit}F-tluit crowna Bi^tannia's isle, {smile. 

And makes bef barren rocks, and her btsak moantains 

SECTION VI. 
C&orihf, ^ Paraphrase 
Epistle t( 
DID sweeter HuiQida adom my-flowmg tongue. 
Than ever man. pranoune'd, or ang^l sung ; 
Had I.all knowledge, human and dirine, 
That thought can rea«b, or 3cieo6e can define;; 
AndltadI pow'r to give that knowledge.bii^'. 
In all the apeediea of the hahbliog earth;. 
Did Shsiliach'? ze%tia7 glO'Wiog breast iuBpirff, 
To weary tortiirei, and rejoice in fire ; 
Orhad I. faiUiJike that which Israel saw, . . 
' Wheiji Mosea gave tliem miracles, and law: 
Yeti gtaciflus charity, indulgent gueet, . 
Were licft.tliy ppwer exerted in my bie^i 
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Those speeclies wuuld sent! up ubbeeded pi^'r ; 
That seem of life would b« but wild despair : 
A cjmbal's sound were better than my TOfce ; ' 
My faitii were form ; my eloquence were noise. 
3 Charity, decent, modesl, easy, kind, 

Softens the high, and rears the abject mind, 
Enowa with just reins, and gentle hand, to guide 
Betwixt vile shame, and artiitrary pride. 
Not soon provoW'd, she easily forgives ; 
Aud much she suffere, as she much believes. 
Soft peace she brings wherever she arrives ; 
She builds our quiet as she forms our lives ; 
Lays the rough paths of peevish nature even ; 
And opens in each heart a little heav'n. 

3 Each -other gift, which God on man bestowa. 
Its proper bounds, and due restriction knows ; 
To one fix'd purpose dedicates its potv'r, 
And finishing its act exists no more. 

Thus, in obedience to what heav'n decrees. 

Knowledge shall fail, and prophecy shall cease ; 

But lasting charity's more ample away, " 

Nor boond by time, nor subject to decay. 

In hf^py triumph sbail for ever live ; 

And endless good diflfase, and endless praise receive. 

4 Ab through the artist's intervening glass. 
Our eye observes the distant planets pass ; . 
A little we discover ; but allow. 

That more remaina unseen, than art can show ; 
So whilst our mind its knowledge would improve, 
(Its feeble eye intent on things above,) 
High as we may, we lift om- reason up, 
By failb directed, and conlirm'd by hope ; 
Yet we are able only to survey, 
Dawntngs of beaaw, and promises of day ; 
Heaven's fuller effluence mocks our dazzled si^t ; 
Tao great its swiftness, and too strong its light. 

5 But soon the mediate clouds shall be dispell'd ; 
The sun shall soon be face to face beheld, 

In all his robes, with all bis glory on, 
Seated aublime on his meridian throne. 
Then constant Faith, and holy Hope, shall die ; 
One lost in certainty, and one in joy : 
Whilst thou, more happy power, iair Charity, 
Triumphant titter, gnacest of Uie three, 
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TI17 affice, and 6tj natftre sfiU the mnw, 

LaatinR thv lamp, and unconsum'd tbr flaine, 

ShahiUasumve— 

Shalt atand before the hosts of heav'a confint, 

For ever Messing, and for ever bleU.— prior. 

SECTION VII. 
Piehtft oj a Good JVfon. 

SOME ange) guide mj- pendl, while I draw, ■ 

What nothing else than angel can exceed, 

A man on earth derated tn the skies ; 

Lilce^ ships at sea, while in, above the worid. 

With aspect mild, and elevated eye; 

Behold nim seat«) on a mount serene. 

Above the fogs of sense, and passion's storm ; 

AH the black cares, and tumults of thblife. 

Like harmless tiuindem, breaking at his feeti 

Excite his pity, not impair his peace. 
2 Earth's genuine sons, the sceptred, and the slave, 

A nringled mob ! a wand'ring herd 1 be sees, 

Bewilder'd in the vale ; in afi unlike ! 

His full revene in all ! What hkher praise 1 ' 

What strodger denionstration of the right 1 

The present sll their care ; the futore his. 

When public nelfare calls, or private want, 

They ^ve to fame ; hie bounty he conceals. 

Ttieir virbies vamish nature ; his exalt. 

Mankind's esteem they court ; and he his owik 
i llieira die wild chase of false felicities ; 

His, the compoe'd possesion of the true. 

Alike throughout is his consistent piece, 

All of one colour, and an even thread ; 

While party-col our'd shades of happiness, ■ 

With hideous gaps between, patch up for them 

A madman's robe ; each puff of fmlvtne blows 

The tatters fay, and shows their mdiedness. 
i He sees ivith other eyes than theirs ; where tiiey 

Behold a sun, he 'spies a Dei^ ; 

What makes them only smile, makes him adore. 

'Where they see monnuins, he but atoms sees ; 

An empire in his balance, weighs % grain. 

They toings tenvstrial wor^ip, as divine ; 

His hopes immortal blow them by, as dust, 

That dims his sight and shortens his survey 

Wliich lungs, in infiiJte, to lose all bound 
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5 THlee anil holMun (ir Oiey prove hb f^te) 

Be lays aside to find his diznity; 

Ho digni^ they find in aagat besides. 

They triumph in externala, (which conceal 

Man's real glory,) proud of an edipae ; 

Himself too much he prizes to be proud ; 

And nothing thinks so great in man, as lAaa. 

Too dear he holds hb int'reat to neglect 

Another's neirare, or his right invade ; 

Their inl'reat, like a lion, lives on prey. 
ti They kindle at the shadow of a wrong ; 

Wrong he sustains with temper, looks on heat'n, 

Nor stoops to think his Injurer his foe : 

Nought, biit what wounds his virtue, wounds his peac«- 

A cover'd heart their character defends ; 

A cover'd heart denies htm half his praise. 
7 With nakedness his iiinoreiice agrees! 

While thcit- broadTollaiie testifies their fall ! 

'Hiere no joys end,^vbere his full feast beglfis : 

His J03'3 create, theirs murder, future bibs. 

To triumph in existence, his alone; 

And his alone triumphantly to think ' " 

His true eidsteuce is not yet begun. 

His elorious course was, yestmUy, complste: 

X>eaUi,then,wBs welcome; yet lifertill is sweet-TovKd. 

SECTION TilL 

TV pUtumtt of iZeliVemetil, 
O KNEW be but his happiness, of men 
The hi^iest he ! wbo, far from pabUo I'a^, 
Deep in the vale, with a choice tew retired, ' 

Drinks the pure pleasures rf the rural life. 
2 What tho' Uw dome be wanting, whose proud gate 
Each morning, vomits out the sneaking crowd 
Of flai Lerere false, and in their turn abus'd J 
VileintercDur^! What though the gliu'ring robe, 
Of ev'ry hue reflected light can give. 
Or floated loose, or stiff with mazy gold, 
The pride and gaze of fools, oppress him not T 
Wliat tho*, from utmost land and sea porvey'd, 
For him each rarer tributary life 
Bleeds not, Emd his insatiate table heaps 
With luxury, and death 1 What tho' his bowl 
Flames not with costly juice ; nor sunk in bed* 
Oft of gay eve, he tosses out the night, 
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Or melts &e tfaoughticas houn ia i^ staU t 
What tho' he knoivs not thoae fantastic joys, ■ 
That itiU ainuM itte wMitoti, still deceive ; 
A face of pleasure, but a heart of pain ; 
Their hollow moments tindelightea all T 
Sure peace is hi» ; a solid life eatraog'd 
To (Hsiqtptnntmeat and &llaciou9 hope. 
- 3 Rich in content, in cature'i hountjrich. 

In hert>3 and fruits ; whatever greens the sprint 
When heaven descead£ in stuywera ; or bends the bougb 
When summer reddens, and when autumn heuna : 
Or iq the wintry glebe whatever lies 
Conceal'd, and fattens with the rlebeat sap ; 
These are sot ivanting; nor the milky drove, 
' Luxuriant spread o'er all the lowing vaje ; 

Nor tileating moantaUw ; nor the chide of itreamsy 
And burn of beea, inviting sleep sincere 
Into th« guiltless breast, benerat the diade. 
Or ttuYiwn at Ur^ unid the fra^prant hay ; 
Nor anght beside of prospecl^^rovB, or song, 
Dim grottos, gleaming takes, and fountsdna deas, 

4 Here loo dweUs eimple truth ; plain innocence ; 
ITnaiilHed beauty ; sound unbroken youth, 
Patent of labonr, with a litUe pleas'd ; 

Healdi ever blooming; unan^itious toil ; i. .; 
Catei contemplation, and poetic ease. — thomior. 

■ SECTION ix: 

Tht Pltasurt awl B*n«fit of an mprmtti and ueU-({ircctett 
Intagitialion. 
OH i blest of Heav'n, who not the languid songs 
Of luxury, die airen ! ..not the bribes 
or sordid wealtii, nor all the gaudy spoils 
Of pageant Honeur, can seduce to leave 
Thoae everrblooming sweets, which, from the store 
Of nature, fair imaguiatlon citlls, 
To charm th' enliven'd soul ! What tho' not ajl ■ 
Of mortal offspring can attain the height 
Of envied Bfej tiio' only few possess 
Fatriciaa treasures, or imperial state ; 
Tet uAure's care, .to all her children just. 
With richer treasures, and an ampler state. 
Endows at lai^ whatever happy man 
Win (teiga to use them. 

5 . , His the city's pomp. 
The rural honours his. ..Whate'er attorna 
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The priacely dome, the column, and the arch, 
The breathing marble and the scutptur'd gold, 
Seyond the proud possessor's narrow claim. 
His tuneful breast enjojs. For him, the spring 
Distils her dews, and from the sillien gem 
Its lucid leaves unfolds ; for him, the hand 
Of autumn tinges every fertile branch 
With blooming gold, and blushes like the mom. 
Each passing hour sheds tribute Irom her wings ; 
' And still new beauties meet his lonely walk, 
And loves unfett attract him. 
3 . Not a breeze 

Fliea o'er the meadow; not a cloud imbibes 
The setting sun's eftulgence ; not a strain 
From all the tenants of the warbling shade 
Ascends ; but whence his bosom can partake 
Fi^h pleasure, unreprov'd. Nor thence partakes 
Fresh pleasure only ; for th' attentive miiid, 
By this harmonious action on her powers, 
Becomes herself harmonious : wont so oft 
In outward things to meditate the charm 
Of sacred order, soon she seeks at home, - 
To find a kindred order ; to exert 
Within herself this eleeance of love, 
This fair inspir'd delight ; her temper'd pow'rs 
Refine at length, and every passion wears 
A chaster, mdder, more attractive mien. 
. 4 Bat if to ampler prospects, if to gaze 

On nature's form, where, negligent of all 
Thwe leaser graces, she assumes the port 
Of that Eternal Majesty that weigh'd 
The worid's foundations ; if to these the mind 
Exalts her daring eye ; then mightier far 
Will be the change, and nobler. Would the forms 
Of servile custom cramp. her gen'rous pow'rsl 
Would sordid policies, the barb'rous growth 
Of ignorance and rapine, bow her down 
To tame pursuits, to indolence and fearl 
6 Lo ! she appeals to nature, to the witida 

And rolling waves, the sun's unwearied course, 
' The elements and seasons : all declu^ 
For what the eternal maker has ordain'd 
Thepow'rsof man: we feel within ourselves 
His enei^ divine ; he tella the heart, 
He meant, he made us to behold and love 
■82 
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What be brtolila and torea, the gmentl oA 
Of life and being ; to be great uke Ilin, 
BeneGoetit and active. Thus the meo 
Whom nature's woiia instruct, with God himself 
Hold converse ; grow familiar, daj by dar. 
With his conceptions ; act upon his plan 
And form to his, tiie relish of their 



CHAPTER T. 
PATHETIC PIECES. 

SECTION L 
Tht Htrmt. 

t)!t the doM of the day, when the hamlet Is still, 

And mortals tbe sweets of forgetfulness prove v 
Dfhen nought but the torrent b beard on the hill, 

And nougfai but the nightingale's song in the grove ; 
*Twa8 thus by the cave of the mountain alar, 

WIttte bis harp rung aymphonious, a hermit b^anj 
No DMfe with himself or with natuF« at war. 

He tbougbt aa a sage, the' he felt as a man. 
A " Ah 1 why, all abandon'd to darkness and wo ; 

Why, lone Philomela, that languisbing fallt 
For spring ^all return, and a lover bestow, . . . 

And sorrow no longer thy bnaom inthroL 
But, if pity ioapire thee, renew the sad lay ; 

Houm, sweetest cwnplaiuer, man calls thee to mown; 
sooth Um whose pleasures like thine pass away ; 

Full quickly they pass — but they never return. 
i " Now gliding remote, on the vei^e of the sky, 

The meon naif exUnguieh'd h«r orescent du^jBj 
But lately 1 mark'd, wt^D majestic on high 

She dione, and the planets were lost in her blaze. 
KoH on, thou fiur orb, and with gladness pursue 

The path that conducts thee to splendour again i 
But man's faded glory what change diall renew ! 

Ah fool ! to exult in a glory so vain \ 
4 " 'TIS alght, and the landscape is lovely no more : 

I mourn ; bat, ye woodlands, I mourn not for you ; 
For mora is approaching, your charms to restore, 

Ferfum'd with fresh fragrance, and glitfring with dew. 
Jfw yet lor the ravage of winter I Aioum ; 

Kkid nature the embryo blossom will ean ; 
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But ivfaea idnll spring Vint the tnouMering um 1 

when shaU aay dawn on the night of tlie gnive ; 
5 « 'Twas thus by the glare of false Klence betrayed, 

Thai leads, to bewilder, antt dazzles, to blind { 
Mf thoughts wont to roam, from shade onward to ahkdc. 

Destruction before me, and sorrow behind. 
pity, great Father of light, then I cried, 

Thy creature who fain would not wander from theet 
Lo, humbled in dusl, I relioquiab my pride ; 

From doubt and from darkness thou only canst free. 
i " And darkness and doubt are now flyim; away ; 

No longer I roam in conjecture forloni : 
So breaks on the traveller, faint and astray. 

The brijrtit and the balmy effulgence of morn. 
Set truth, love, and mercy, in triumph descending. 

And nature all {Rowing in Eden's first bloom ! 
On the cold dteek of death smiles and roses are blendiiq;. 

And lieauty Immortal awakes from the tomb." 

SBATTtC. 

SECTION II. 
The Beggar-a Pclitim. 
PITY the sorrows of a poM- old man, 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to yoar door ; 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span ; 
Oh ! pve relief, and Heaven will bless your store. 

5 These tatter'd clothes my poverty bespeak ; 

These hoary locks proctaim my lengthen'd yews ) 
And many a furrow in my grief-worn cbeek, 
Has been the channel to a flood of tears. 

3 Ton house, erected on the rismg ground. 

With tempting aspect drew me from my road ; 
For plenty there a residence has found, 
And grandenr a magnificent abode. 

4 Hard ia the fate of the infimi and poor 1 

Here, as 1 crav'd a morsel of their bread, 
A pamper'd meidal'drove me from the door. 
To seek a sbelter in an humbler shed. 

6 Ob ! take me to your hospitable dome ; 

Keen blows tite wind, and piercing la (he cold I . 
Short Is ray passage to the friendly tomb ; 

POF I am poor, and miserably old. 
8 Sboultl I reveal the sources of my grief. 

If atrft iKiBianity e'er touch'd your breast, 
Tour hands would not withhold Ae kind relief, ' 

And tears of |nty, waaSi not be repiest. 
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7 Heav'n Mub misfortunes; whj ahould we repine T 

'Tia HesT'n baa brougbt me to the etate jou see ; 
And four conilitioD may be soon like mine, 
Tlie child of sorrow and of misery. 

8 A little farm was my paternal lot; 

Then, like the taric, I sprightly hail'd the mom ; 
But ah! oppression forc'd me Trom my oot, 
My cattle died, and blighted nas my com. 

9 My daughter, once the comfort of my age, 

Lur'd by a villain from her native home, 

Is cast abandon'd on the ivorlld's wide stage, 

And doom'd io scanty poverty to roam, 

1 My tender vrife, sweet soother of wy care ! 

Struck with sad anguish at the stem decree. 
Fell, ling'ring fell, a victim to despair ! 
And letl the world to wretchedness and me. 

11 Pity the aorrows of a poor old man, 

Whose tmnbling limbs have bom him to your door; 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span ; 
Oh ! give relief and Heav'n will bleas your store. 

SECTION ni. 

Vidiappy chit of Lift 
HOW shocking must thy summons be, Death ! 
To hhn diat is at ease in bia possessions 1 
Who, -counting on long years of pleasure here. 
Is quite unfumisb'd for the world to come ! 
In that dread jnoment, how the frantic soul 
Raves round the walls of iier clay tenement ; 
Rnns to each avenue, and shrieks for help ; 
But shrieks in vain ! How wishfully she looks 
On all she's leaving, now no longer her's ! 
2 A little longer ; yet a little longer ; 

0, might she stay to wash away her st^na ! 
And lit her for her passage 1 Mournful sight ! 
Her very eyes weep blood ; and ev'ry groan 
She heaves is big with horror. But the foe, 
Like a staunch murd'rer, steady to his purpose, 
Pm^ues her close, thro' ev'ry lane of life ; 
Nor misses once the track ; but presses on, 
Till, fbrc'd at last to the tremendous ver^, 
At once she sinks to everlasting ruin. — sLAift. 
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SECTION IV. 

EUgy to Pity. 

HAIL, lovely pow'r 1 whose boeom heaves die ti^ 

When fancy paints the sceae of deep distress ! 
Vfliose tears spontaneous, crystallize the eye, 
When rigid fate denies the pow'r to bless. 

2 Not all the siveeta Arabia's galea convey 

From flow'ry meads, can with that sigh compare ; 
Xot den-drops glltt'ring iu the morning ray, 
Seem near so beauteous as tliat blllng tear. 

3 Devoid of fear the fawns .around thee play g 

Emblem of peace, the do»e before thee flies; 
No blood-staiii'd traces mark thy blameless way ; 
Beneath thy feet, no hapless insect dies. 

4 Come, lovely nymph, and ran^ the mead with me. 

To sfH-ing the partridge from the guileful foe : 
From secret snares tlie siroggling bird to free ; 
And stop the hand uprais'd to giv% the blow. 

5 And when the ntr with heat meridian glows. 

And nature droops beneath Ae conqu'ring gleam. 
Let us, elow ivand'riug where the current Rtma, 
Save sinking flies that float along the Bb^am. 

6 Or turn to nobler, grealer.tasks thy care, 

To me thy sympathetic gifts impart ; 
Teach me in friendship's griefs to bear a share. 
And justly boast the geu'rous feeling beert. 

7 Teach me to soothe the helpless orphan's grief j 

"With timely aid the widow's woes assuage ; 
To mis'ry's moving cries to yield relief ; 
And be the sure resource of drooping age, 

8 So when the genial spring of life shall fade. 

And sinking nature own the dread decay, 
Some soul congenial then may lend its aid, 

And gild the close of life's eventful day, . < 

SECTION V, 
Vent* mpposed to bt vn-itten by AltxanAer Selkirk, dmring 
hi« aolUary abode tn the Island of Juan Femtmdes 
I AM monarch of all t survey, 
My right there Is nene to dispute ; 
From the centre all round to the aea, 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 
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Oh solitude! where are the charma, 

That aagea hare seen in thjr facet 
Better dwell in the midst of alanns, 

Than reign in thie horrible place. 

3 I am out of hunumity'B reach ; 

I must finish mj^^oumej alone ; 
Never hear the sweet music of speech ; 

I start at the sound of my own. 
The Leasts that ntam over the plsin, 

Mj I'onn with imlifference see; 
They ai'e so unacquamted with, man, 

Their lameness is tJiocldng to.mei 
^ Society, friemtship, and love, 

Dirinelf bestow'd upon man. 
Oh, bad I the wings of a dove, 

How soon would 1 taste you again! 
My sorrows I tlien might assua^ 

In t)ie ways of religion and tnidi ; 
Bliriit learn from the wisdom of age, 

And be cheer'd by the sallies of youth. 

4 Reli^on ! what treasure uatoU 

Rraidca in that heavenly word I 
More precious than silver or gold, 

Or all that this earth can atford. 
But the sound of the church-going bell. 

These vallles and rocks never heard ; 
Ne'er aigh'd at the sound of a knell, 

Or smil'd when a sabba^ appeared. 

5 Ve winds that have made me your Spolt, 

Convey to ih is desolate shore, 
Some cordial endearing report 

Of a land I shall visit no more. 
My friends, do tliey now and then Mn4 - 

A wish or a thought after me I 
tell me I yet have a fi^nd, 

Though a friend I am i^ever to see. 
B How fleet it a glance of the mind ! 

Compni-'d with' the speed of its flight, 
Thetempest itself higshehJnd, 

And the switl-wingM arrows of light. 
When I think of my own native lajid, 

In a moment I seem to be tiWe ; 
. But alas ! recollection at hand 

990a hurries me back to despahv 
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7 Bnt the eea-fowl hia gone to her nest, 

The beast b kid down in his lair ; 
Even here is a season of rest, 

And I to my cabin repair. 
There's mercy in every place ; 

And mercy — encouraging thougbt! 
Gives even (Miction a grace, . 

And reconciles man to his lot.- 



SECTION VI. 

Graiitudt. 
WHEN at] thy mercies, O my God! 

My rising soul surveys. 

Transported with the view, l*m lost 

In wonder, love, and praise, 

i how shall wordH with equal wanutfa. 

The gratitude declare. 

That glows within my ravWd heart I 

But thou canst read it there. 

3 Thy providence my life sustain'd. 

And all my wants redrest, 

When in the silent womb I lay, 

And hung upon the breast. 

4 To all my weak complaints and criei, • 

Thy mercy lent an ear, 
Ere yet my feeble thoughts bad leant'd 
To form themselves in pray'r. 

5 Unnumber'd comforts to my soul 

Thy tender care bestow'd. 
Before my infant heart concen'd 

From whran those comforts dow^ 
fi Vfiien, in theslipp'rypatbs.of youth, 
With heedless steps, I ran, 
TUne arm, unseen, convey*^ me safe, 
And led me up to man. 
? Hirough hidden dangers, tdls and deaths 
' It gently clear'd my way ; 

And throu^ Uie pleasing snares of rice, 

More to be fear'd than they. 

S TVhen worn with sickness, oft hast thou. 

With health renew'd my face ; 

And when in sinaand sorrows BQnk, 

Reriv'd my eoul with grace. 
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Thy bounteous hand, with worldly bliss, 

Haa marfe my cup run oVr ; 
And, i" a liind and faithful friead, 

Haa doubled all my Store. 

10 Ten thousand thousand precious gifta, 

My daily thanka employ ; 
Nor is the least a cheerful iieart, 
That tastes those gifts with joy. 

11 Tlirough ev'ry period of my life, 

Thy gnodnesB I'll pursue.; 

And, after death, iu distant worlds, 

The glorioua theme renew. 

12 When nature fails, and day and night 

l)i?lde thy works, no more, 
My erer-grateful heart, O Lord ! 
Thy mercy shall adore. 

13 Through all eternity, to thee 

A joyful song I'll raise ; 
For O ! eternity's too short 

To utter d1 thy prdse. — iddison. 
SECTION VII. 
^ jUiin perishing in Ihr Snoie ; from nhenee Refitetion» are 
raised on tht miseties of Life. 
AS thus the snows arise ; and foul and fierce. 
All ivinter drives along the darken'd air ; 
la his own loose-revolving field, the swain 
Disaster'd stands ; sees other hills ascend, 
Of unknown joyless brow; and other scenes, 
Of horrid prospect, shag the trackless plain ; 
Nor finds the river, nor the forest, hid 
Beneath the formless wild ; but wandars on. 
From hill to dale, still more and more astray ; 
Impatient flouncing thrpugh tlie drifted heaps. 
Stung with the thoughts of home ; the thoughts of home 
Rush 00 bis nerves, aud call their vigour forth 
In many a vain attempt. 
t How sinks his soul ! 

What black de^air, what horror fills his heart ! 
When, for the dusky spot, which fancy feign'd 
His tuf^d cottage rising tlirough the snow, 
He meets the roughness of the middle waste, 
Far from the track, and blest abode of man ; 
While round him night resistless closes fa«t^ 
-And ev'iy tempest howling o'er his bead, 
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Renders tbe savage wJIdeniess more' nild. 

8 Then thran^ the busy shRpea into tus mind, 
Of cover*d pits, onfathomablj deep, 
A dire descent, beyond the pow'r of frost ! 
Of faitlitesa bogs ; of precipices huge, 
Smooth'd (ip iviCh snow; and what is bnd, i 
What water, of the still unfrozen spring, 
In-the loose marsh or solitary lake. 
Where the fresh fountain from the bottom boils. 

4 These chedc his fearful steps ; and down he Hnks 
Beneath the shelter of tiie ^apeless drift, 
Thinking o'er all ttie bittemeaa or deaUi, 
MixM with the tender anguish iialure shoots 
Through the wrung boaom of the dying man. 
His wife, fais children, and his friends unseen. 

6 In vain for him the officious wife prepares 

. The fire f^r-blazing, and the vestment warm ; 
In vain his little children, peeping; oat 
Into the mingled storm, demand their sire, - 
With tears of artless inoocence. Alaa I 
Nor wife, nor cbiMren, more shall he behold ; 
Nor friends, nor sacred home. On every nem^ ' 
The deadly winter seizes ; shuta up sense ; 
And, o'er his inmost vitnb creeping cold. 
Lays him along tbe snows a stinen'd corse, 
Streteh'd out, and bleaching in the northern blast. 

6 'Ah, little think die gay licentious proud, 

Whom pleasures, pow'r, and affluence surround ; 

They who their thou^tless hours in giddy mirth, 

And wanton, often eruel riot, waste ; 

Afa little think they, While they dance along, 

How many feel, this very moment, death, 

And all the sad variety of pain I 

How many sink in the devouring flood, 

Or more devouring flame t How many bleed. 

By shameful variance betwixt man and man 1 

7 How many pine in want, in dungeon ^ooms. 
Shut from the common air, and common use 
Of Uieir own limbs ! How many drink the cup 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 

' Ofmiseryl Sore pierc'd by wintry winds, 
How many shrink into the sordid hut 
Of cheerless poverty ! How many shake ' 
With all the fiercer tortures of the mind, 
* Unbounded paasiou, madness, guilt,reiiw»n I 
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9 How many, nek'd nith honest passions, droop 
Id deep retir*!! distress ! Mow many stand 
Around the deatb-bed of their dearest fi^enda, 
And point tiie pirtiog angtit^ ! Thou^ fond man 
or Ibese, and all the thousand nameless ills, 
That one incesaant strugi^e render life, '' 

One scene of toil, of suffering, and of fate. 
Vice in htshigh career would stand appall'd 
And heedless rambling impulse learn to think ; 
The conscious heart of chatity would warm. 
And her wide wish benevolence dilate ; 
. The social tear would rise, the social rigfa ; 
And into clear perfection, gradual bli^, 
ReGniug sUD, tbe social passions work. — Thombon. 

SECTION VIH. 
Morning Hymn. 
THESE are tbjr glorious works, parent of good, 
Almi^ty, thine tlds universal frame, 
Thus wond'rvus fair; thyself how wond'roua then I 
Unspeakable, who sitt'st above these heavens, 
To us invisible, or dimly seen - 
In these thy lower works ; jet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thou^t, and powV divine. 

3 Speak ye who beat can tell, ye sons of light, 
Angeb ; for ye beh<^ him, and with songs 
Ana choral symphonies, day without night, 
Cirel« his throne rejoidng ; je, in heaven, 
On earth, join all ye creatures td extol 
Him first, Him last, Him midst, and without egd. 
Fairest of stars, lest in the train of nigfat, 
If b^ter thou belong not to the dawn, 
Sure pledge of day, that crown'at the itaiiling moni 
With thy bright circlet, pruse him in thy sphere. 
While day arises, that sweet hour' of prime. 
Thou sun, of diis great world, both eye and eoul, 
AckDQwWgQ bim thy greater, sound his praise 
In thy eternal gooim, both when thou cUmh^t, 
And when higb soon hast galn'd, and when tbon faU^ 

3 Hoon, that now uMefit the (»dent sun, now fly't^ 
With the fiz'd mn, fix'd in their o?b that Qieaj 
And ye fire otb» wand'riBg fires (h<t move 
Jn mysda duMx, not witboat wmg, rcsontid 
Hia praise, trko outof darimess eall'd up ligfaL 
Air, and jo dta^Aa, Um eldnt birth 
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Of nature's womb, that in qaatermon nut 
Feipetual circle, multifona, said mix 
Ana oouriah >It thin^ 4 let your ceaseless dangs 
Taiy to our great makbr stiH new pniM. 

*^ Te mists and exbalationB that now rise 

From biU or streaniing lake, diuky or gtay, ; 
TSi the son paint your fleecy ^rts with gold, 
In honour to tlie world's great authok riaet 
'Whether to deck with clouds t}i' uncolour'd sky, 
Or wet the thirsty earth with falling ehow'rs, 
IU»ng or falihig', still advance his pruse. 

A His praise, ye winds, that from font quarters blow, 
Breathe so& or loud} and wave your topa^ ye pines, 
With ev'ry plant, in sign of worship wave. 
Fountains, a:ut ye that warble as ye fiow 
Melodious murmuM, warblinK tune his |»alBe. 
Join voices, all ye living souls ; ye birds, 
Xliat singing, up to heaven's gate ascend, 
Bear on your wings and in your notes his [tfaise. 

6 Te that in watera ^ide, and ve Uiat walk 
The earth, and stately treaa,'or lowly creep; 
Witness if I besilent, mom or even,. 
To hill, or valley, fountain, or frerii ebade 
Hade vocal by my song, and taught hisprs^. 
Hail, DNiv&KBAi. Lohd! be bounteous still 
To give us only good ; and if the oigfat 
Has galher'd aught of evit, or conceal'd, 
XM^ne it, as now light dispels the dark.— lei.TOK'. 



CHAPTER TI. 
PROMISCUOUS PIECSB. 

— H— 
SECTION I. 
Odt to Omiad. 
THOU, the ajmfb with plftdd e^ I 
- seldom found, yrt ever nigh! 
Rec^e my tem^'rete vow; 
Not all the storms that shake ihe pel* 
Can e'er disturi) thy b^eyirt soul, 
And smooth, unallerM l>re>tr» 
3 O come, in simplest vest amtfd. 
With all thy sober cheer diqriiv'd, 
To UuB my loqgii^ ^^i 
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Thf mien coinpos>it, thy eraa |>ace, 
Tbj meek regard, thy mRtrim grace, 

Aiulehiuile'mibdu'd delimit. -. - 

8 No more hj virfing passions betitt 

gently guide my pilgrim feet 

; Til find thy hermit cell ; 
Where in aome pure and equal Ajf, 
Beneath thy sofl indulgent eye, 

The modest viftues dw^. 
4 SimpUcity in attic vest. 

And innocence, with candid breast, 

And dear ondauoted eye; 
And Hope, who pcunte to distant yMa% 
Fairop'oing thro' this v«le <^ tears 

A viata to the sky. 

6 There Health, thro' whose calm bow>m.^dB 
The temp>rate joys in even tide. 

That rarely ebb or flow; - • , 

And pBtience there, thy sister meek. 
Presents her mild unmyiag ohetjc, 

To meet the oifer'd blow. 

8 Her intlueDce taught the Phrygian nge 
A tyrant maater'a wanton rage, 

With settled smiles, to net^ 
Innr'd to toil and h^tet bread, 
Ke bow'd his meek Babmitted bead. 

And kiss'd thy sainted TeeL 

7 But thou, O nymi^, retired and coyi 

In what brown hamlet dost thou }Cif ■ , 

Totell thy tender tale? 

The lowliest children of the groundi 

, Hoss-rose and violet biossvQ round. 

And lily of the vale. 
,8 O say what soft propitioua hour 

1 best may' choose to hail thy pow'r^ 

And court thy gKitle swayl 
yfitea autmnu, friendly to the musc^ 
Shall thy own tno^eet &ils didiiae, 

And shed tl^ milder dayi '< 

9 When ere, her dewy star beoeftlh, 
Ihj balmy s^^nt ktvei to breathe, 

And ev'ry atann is Iwd 1 
If such an bear was e'a* thy choice, ' 
Oft let me bear thy soothing voice, 

Low whi^'riitg tbrwtj^ the ebads—uaBAtnA. ; 
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SECTION n. 

The Sk^herd and the Pkitotopktr. 
REMOTE from cities ttvM a nrain, 
Unrex'tl wlA aS the cares of gain ; 
Hia h^ was aii<iei*d o'er wmi ag«, 
And loi^ experience made faim sage ; 
Id summer'a heat and frinter's coM, 
He fed faia flock, and pemi'd the fold ; 
Hlfl faoora In cheerful lafaour flew, 
Nor envy, nor ambition knew : 
His wisdom and his honest fame 
Through i^ the country rais'd his name. 

9 A deep philoaopher {whose rulee 
Of moral life were drawn from achocds] ' 
The shepherd 'a homely cottage sou^it, 
And ttins ejqjlor'd his reach of thought. 
" Whence is thy learningl Halh thy toil 
, O'er books consum'd the midnight oil? 
Hut thou old Greece and Rome survey'd, 
And the vast sense of Plato wel^'d T 
HaA Socrates thy soul refia'd, 
And hast thou fathom'd Tully's mind 1 
Or, like the wise Ulysses, thrown, 
-Br varioos fates, on realms unknown. 
Hast tbon through many cities stray'd, 
Their costoms, &ws, and manners wei^'dl" 

8 ^M shepherd modesty replied, 
*' I ne'er the p^hs of learning tried ; 
Nor have I roani'd in foreign parts, 
To read mankind, &elr laws and arts ; 
For man is practised id dUguise ; 
He cheats the most discernifig eyea. 
Who by that search riiall wiser grdwt 
By that ourselvea we never know. 
T^e little luiDwledge I have gaia'd, 
Was sin from rimi^ nature drain'd } 
Hence my life's maxims took their rise, 
Hence grew my settled hate (^ vice. 

4 The daily Isboura of the bee 
Awake my soul to industry. 
Who can observe the eareful ant, 
And not prot^de for future wantt 
My dog (the trustiest of his kind) 
WUi pslitude tT'fl»p"f my mind, 
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I intHE hii true, hh faithful wvf. 
And, in my eervfce, copy Tn^. 
In conMaaef and nuptiEd lov«, 
I leun mj du^ from the dove. 
The hen, wfaa from tlie chilly atr, 
Vnth ploiit wii^, protects har caret 
And t!i*Tj fanl that flies at ixtge. 
Instructs me in a parent'! chai^ 
ft Fnm nature too I take raj rule, 
To shun contea^ and rldicnle* 
I never, with iaapoitant air, 
' In cfmvenUiaa overbear. 
Can Knffe tai tonati pass for vise, 
When men the solemn owl desfusel 
My tKtgae wMiin say lips I rew ; 
For who talfca much most talk tn vahi. 
We from the wordf torrent fly; 
Who VMfom ta the ctastt'iing-pret 
* Nor wimld I, with feionious ffigfat, 
B; ateahh invade my netghhour's right 

e B^ 

KUc r&M. 

Doi 



Tin 


Cu 


iliid 


A<i 


»"TI 


"Tl 


PrM 


Bold 


Bit 


Ffoi 


And llK«e, without our schools, nifiBcft 


^To make men motal, good, aQtlniBe."—eAi^ 


SECTION 111. 


n. Bond 10 Otpp/nin or« to •» Jim 


OHhamiineflol our heiog's end andahnf 


That aometUaeetiU which prompts th' etenalfltah, 


Forwlikli we bear to live, or dare to die; 
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Which still 80 near in, jtt h»ytmd hb Um, 
O'erlook'd, seen double, b7 tbe fool uid wise t 
Plant of celestial Beed, if dropt below, 
Skjr, in vrbat mortal ioil thou deign'et t» crow t 
1 Fair opening to aopae court's propiUouB ^jine, 
. Or deep with diantonds in the flaming mina I 
Twined with the vrreatha Pamasuan Invels yidd, 
Or reap'd In iron harve^ of the field ) 
Where grows 1 where grows it not i if vaia our toil, 
We ou^t to blame the eulture, not the soiL 
Fix'd to no spot ia happinesi sincBre.; 
Tis no where to be found, or ev'ry wiiere ; - 
'Tta never to be bou^t, but always free ; 
And, Bed from mossrcba, Bt. John I dwells widi Ibee. 

3 >M of the learn'd the way. ~ The leam'd ara bHad ; 
Thia Uda to serve, and that to fdiaa mankind : 
Sfime place the bliss in action, some in eaae ; 
Those call it pleasure, ahd contratmeat these : 
Some sank to beasts, find pleasure end in pain ; 
Some swell'd to gods, confess ev'n rirtue vala : 

Or indolent, to each extreme tbey fall, 
To trust in ev'iy thing, or doubt of all. 

4 Who thus define it, say they more or leaa 
Than this, that 1 

Take nature's pi 

All states can re ; . 

Obrious her goo 

There needs bat ndl t 

And mourn our < 

Eoual iscommo 

Rranemtier, it 
Acta not by parti 
And makes what 
SidioBt not in thi 

SECTION. IV. 
Tlu Goodaesa of Fromdenee. 

THE Lord my pasture shall prepare, 

And feed me with « ritefdurd's care j 
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To r«ftile TftlM, and iewj meada, 

Ht wutj wand'ring slfps he leads ; 

Where pcacefnl men, soil and altwr, 

Amid toe verdBflt landBcape flow. 
8 Tho* in Ae paths of death I tread, 

With gloDmiag borrora overapread, , . 

Ky steadfast heart shall fear no ill ; 

For thou, O Lord, art with me etiil ; 

Thy friendly crook shall give me aW, 

And guide me through die dreadful shad^, 
4 Tha' in a bare and rugged way, 

ThroQ^ devious lonely wilds I stray, 

Thy bomity riiall my pains beg-jile ; 

The barren wilderness sbdl snule, 

With sudden greens and herbage crown'd, 

Aitd Btmatts shall murmur all anittiid.' 
SECTION T. 
The Ortatoi't Works oHmI kit 

TBE'spacioui firmament on high, 

With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heav>na, a ^liiiLag frame. 

Their grtat Oripnal proclaim j - 

TV unwean'd sun, from day to daf , ' 

Does his Creator's powV display, 

And publishes to er'ry land, 

The vrojk of an Almighty hand. 
1 Soon aa the ev'ning shades prev^I,. 

The moon takes up the wond'rom tal4; 

And, nightly, to the list'ning earth, 

Repeats the story ofher birth; 

Whilst all the stars that round her hum, 

And all the planets in their turn, 

Confirm flie tidings as they roll, 

And spread Ae truth from pole to p<de. 
3 What though, in aolenm silence, bO 

Move round the dark terre«trialball 1 

What tho' no real voice nor sound, 

Amid their iwJiaQt orba be found ! 

In reason's ear they al) rejoice. 

And utter forth a glorious voice ; 
, For ever ^ging as they shine, 

" Hie band mat made 01, is Dbiite.**— iBBitM. 
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CHAr.TL PROUiaCTTOCS PIECES. "22 

SECTION TI. "^ 
^tt Addrfss (o tht Dtitij. 

O THOU ! whose balance does the mountains wrigfa ; 

Whose wQl the wild tumultuous seas obey ; . 

Whose breath can turn those wat'ry worldH to flame. 

That flame to tempest, and that tempest tame ; 

Earth's meanest aoa, all trembling, prostrate falls, 

And on the bounty of tbf goodness cails, 
S I give Uie winds all past offence to swee|^ 

To scatter wide, or bui^ in the deep. 

Thy pow'r, my weakness, may 1 ever see, 

And whollj dedicate ^y soul to thee. 

Reign o'er my will ; iny passions ebb and flow 

At thy command, nor human motive know ! 

If anger boil, let anger be my praise. 

And sin the ( 

My We Ije v 

Andlifl^thel 
8 may my ui 
~ Thfc glorious i5e ! 

May sea and joln'd. 

To bringlh' 

When oceans 

May thoughts of thy dread vengeance, shake my soul ! 

When earth's in bloom, or planets proudly shine, 

Adore, my heart, the Majesty divine ! 

4 Grant I may ever, at the morning ray. 
Open with pray'r the consecrated day ; 
Tune thy great praise, ami bid my soul arise, 
And with the mounting sun ascend the skies ; 
As Uiat advances, let>my zeal improve, 

And glow trith ardour of consummate love ; 

Nor cease at eve, but nith ihe setting sun 

My endless worship ^all be still begun, 
i And oh ! permit the gloom of solemn night. 

To sacred thought may fordbly invite. 

When this world's shut, and awful planets rise, 

CtH on our minds, and raise them to th? skies ! 

Compose our souls with a less dazzling sight, 

And show all nature in a milder light ; 
' How ev'ry boist'rous thought m csJm subsides ; 

How the smooth'd spirit into goodneits glides! 

5 Oh how divine ! to tread the milky way, 
To the 'bright pslace of the Lord of Day ; 
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S26 THE ENGLISH KIUDEB. Pibt 11. 

Hii court aOniire, or for Us tamut loe. 
Or leagoes of friendsUp with bis saints renew; 
Fleas'd to look down ttnd see the world tsleep ; 
White I long vigUs to iU Founder keep ! 

Cum thou not Anke the centre ? Oh, control. 
Subdue by force, the rebel in mj soul ; 
thou, who canst Bd& the raging of the flood, 
Reetrahi the various tumults of my blood ; 
Teach me, with equal firmness, to suBtain 
Alluring pleasure, and assaulting pain. 
7 may 1 pant for thee in each desire ! 
And with strong faith foment &e holy fir« 
Stretch out my soul in hope, and grasp the prizi^ 
Which in eternity's deep bosom lies ! 
At the great day of recompense behold. 
Devoid of fear, the fatal book unrdd ! 
Th«i wafted upward to the blissful seat, 
Prom i^ to age my grateful song repeat ; 
Hy Ugbt, niy Life, my God, my Saviour see, 
And rival angels in the praise of thee 1 — tooho. , 
SECTION VU. 

Tht pursuit of Happineit oflen ill-direckd, 

THE midnight moon serenely sn^es' 
O'er nature's soft repose ; 

No low'ring cloud obscures the dcy. 
Nor ruiiUng tempest blows, 

5 Now ev'iy passion sinks to rest. 

The throbbing heart lies stilt ; 
And varying schemes of life no more 
Distract the lab'ring will.. 

8 In silence, hush'd to reason's volcCi 

Attends each mental pow'r ; 
Come, dear Emilia, and enjoy 

Refiection's fav'rite hour. 
4 Come, while the penceful scene mvite^ 

Let's search this ample round ; 
Where shall dte lovely fieetiog form 

Of bsfipiness be found ? 

6 Does it amidst the frolic mirA 

Of gay assembUea dwell ; 
Or hide beneatii the solemn glooni, 
That ahades the herndt't cell 1 

9 How oft the hugfiing brow of jitf. 

A tkHetdof hnrt cooceala I 
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Chap. VI. PfiOSasCtlOUS PIECE?, 

And, through -tiM ck>itt«r's <l«ep raeeM, 
landing aoTKiw ateals. 

7 In fttin, tlirough beautf , fortune, frit, 

The fugitive we trace ; . 
It dwells not in the faJthl^ smile 
That brightens ClodiaTfece. 

8 Perhaps the joj to these denj'd,. 

The heart in friendship Gods : 
Ah! dear dell) si on, gay conceit 
Of Tlsionary minds ! 

9 Howe'er nur vat^ing notions rove, 

f et all agree in one, 
To place its being in some state, 
At distance from our own. 

10 O blind to ead) indulgent aim, 

Of powY supremely wise, 
Who fancy happiness in au^l 
The hand of hear'ii denies! ' 

11 Vain is alUie the joy we seek, 

' And Tun what we poness, 
Unless harmonious reason tunes, 
The passimiB into peace. 

12 To temper'A wtdies, ju^ desires, 

Is happineM confin'd; 
And deaf to folly's call, attends 
The munc of the mind. — cihtbk. 

SECTION Tin. 

TJu Firt'Sidt. 
'DEAR Cbloe, while the busy crowd, 
The vdu, the wealthy, and the proud, 

In folly's maze advanne, 
Tbo' singalarity and. pride 
Be call'd our choice, tre'H step aridc, 
Mor join the giddy dance. 
2 Prom the gay world, we^ oft retire 
To our own family and fire, 

■Where love our hours employs ; 
No noisy neighbour ent«^ here, 
No intermeddling stranger near. 
To spoil our heart-fdt joys, 
a If solid happiness we prize, 
fVithiu our breast diii jewel lies ; 
And they are fooli who roam . 
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e THE ENGLISH READER. 1 

^e worid has nothing to befltow; 
From our own eelvts -mr jop roust Bow, 

And that dear hut, our home. ' 
4 Of rest wbb Noah's dore bereft, 
When with impatient wing she leB 

That Bafe retreat, the ai« ; 
Giving her tbih excurdon o'er, 
The disappointed biril once more 

Exptor'd the aaored baric 

6 Tho' fools spurn Hymen's gentle prnt'ttt 
We, who improve his golden houn, 

By sweet experienoe know, 
l^at marriag;e rightly Qnderatood, 
Givea to the tender aad the good 

A paradise below, 
e Om* babes shall richest comfort bring ; 
If totoi'd right, they'll prove a spring 

Whence pleasures ever rise ; 
Well form their minds, with studious can. 
To all that's manly, good, and fair, 

And train tbem for the skies. 

7 While they our wisest hours engage, 
They'll joy our youth, support our age, 

And crown our hoary hairs ! 
They'll grow ia virtue ev'ry day, 
And thus our fondest loves r^y, 

And recompense our cares. 

8 No borrow'd joys I they're all our own, 
WUle to the world we live unknown, 

Or by the worid foi^ot ; 
Honarchs ! we envy not your state ; 
We look witli pity on the great, 

And blees our humbler lob 

9 Our portion ia not large indeed ! 
But then how little do we need 1 

For nature's calls are few -. 
In this the art of living lies, 
To want no more than- may suffice, 

And make that liUle do. 
10 We'll therejbre relishi wi& centant, 
Wh«te'ei*kmd Providence baa sent, ■ 

Nor ^m beyond our pow'r ; 
For if our stock be very sm^, 
'Tis prudence to enjoy it all. 

Nor lose the present bonr. 
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11 To be reaignM when tils betide, ' 
Patient when &voiift are denied, ^ 

And plens'd with flours giv*!! : 
Dear Chloe, this is wisdom's psrt ; 
This is diat incense of the heBirt, 

Whose fragrance smella to besr'n. 

12 We'll ask nolong protracted treat, 
Since wintei^Ufe is aeldem swoet ; 

But when onr feast is o'er, 
GratMiil (tarn tabte we'll arise, 
Nor grtid^ our sons with e»rious eyes,. 

The r«nC9 of our store. 

13 ThuSj'hand in hand, thro' life we'll go j 
Its clit!ckei'd paths of joy aud wo. 

With cautious steps, we'll tread ; 
Qoit its vain scenes without a tear, 
Without a trouble or a fear. 

And min^e with the dead. 

14 While conscience, lilce a faithful friend. 
Shall thro' the ^oomy vale att«ui^ 

And cheer our dfing breath ; 
Shall, when alLodier comforts ceaae, 
Like a kind angel whisper peace. 
And smooth the hed of death. — cdttoh 
SECTION IX. 
ProrAdenee Vindicated tn the preamt itate ofM*m, 
HEA.y'N from all cresAures, hides (he book of fate ; 
All but the page prescrib'd, their present state ; 
From bnites what men, from men what sphits knofr ; 
Or who could suffer being here below J 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy reason, Would he skq> and play 1 
Fleas'd to the last, he.crops the flow'ry food, 
And licks the hand just rais'd to shed his blood. 
3 Oh blindness to the future ! kindly giv'n 
That each may fill the circle ma^'d hy Heav'n ; 
Who sees with equal eye, tn God of all, 
A hero perish, or a sparrow fall ; : 
Atoms or systems into ruin burl'd, 
And now'a bubble burst, and now & woiid. 
3 Hope humbly then; with tremblinK pinion" soaT) 
Wait the gt^ teadier Death ; and God ador^ 
What future bliss he ^ves not thee to know* 
" ■ ■ ■' t hope to be thy K 
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tn THE -AKCbUH BiEAPXJl fiR 

Hope Bprinf^ eternal la (be tiumsn breaat : 

Man never is. butaltrays to bb blest. 

The aoul, uneaay, and codSdM irom home, ^ 

Rests and expatiates in a life to come. 

4 Lo, the poor Indian I whose untutor'd mind 
Seea God in clouds, or bears him In ihe wind ; 
His soul proud science never tau^t to stray 
Far as the Solar Walk or Milky Way, 
Tet, simple nature to his hope has giv'n. 
Behind the ctoud-topt hill, a humbler heav'n i 
Some safer world In depth of woods embrac'd, 
Some happier Island in th^ watr'y waste. ; 
Where slaves once more their native lantj.hehold, 
No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold. 

fi To BE, contents his natural desire ; 
He adcB DO angel's wing, no seraph's lire ; 
Bat thinks, admitted to ^at equal sky, 
His futhf^ dog shall bear him company. 

Go, wiser thou ! and in thy scale of sense. 
Weigh thy opinion against Providence ; 
Call imperfection what thou fanciest such ; 
Say here he giv^ too little, there too much.— 

8 In pride, in reaa'niog pride, our error lies } 
All quit their sphere, imd rush into the akiea. 
Pride still Is aiming at the blest abodes ; 
Hen would be angels, aogela would be gods. 
Aa p h lu g to be gods, if angek fell, 
. A^iuriQg to be angels, men rebel : 
A^ai who but wishes to invert the laws 
Of wwnti Bins against (b' ktbbnu. pAva.—ror*. 
SECTION X. 
Stlfitlmett it4proved. 
'HAS God, tbou foolt vroA'd solely for &j good, 
TTiy joy, 4>y pastime, thy atHre, thy food 1 
Who for thy tabl^ feeds the wanton fawn, 
For blm a« kindly spreads the flow'ry Uwn. 
Is it for tfaee the tenk ascends and sioga ? 
Joy tunes bis voice, joy elevates his wings. 
Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat^ 
Loves of his own, dtpA raptures swell the note. 

t The bo««4^«g Vteed yop pompously bestride. 
Shares witb his'lord the pleasure and the pnde. 
Is thine ^otw the an^ t^t straws th^ plam 1 
The 1^^ of binv'ii jsMl Tiodhwte tiidr gnMi» 
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Ch*f; TI. PROMISCUOPS H^CEg. 

Thine the full harvest or the gd^ea yeart 
Fart pafs, and justly, the deservtugialeer. 
The hog that ploughp not, nor ohtys th; cd), 
Lives on the labours of this lord of all. 

3 Know, nature's children all divide her caiv ; 
The iiir that warms a monarch, warm'ij a bear. , 
While man exclaims, " See all things for my ueal" 
" See man for mine !" replies a pamper'd gooBe. 
And just as short of reapon he must fall, 

Who thinks all made for one, not one for all. 

4 'Grant that the powVfuI still the weak control ; 
Be man the wit and tyrant of the whole : 
Nature that tyt 

And helps anoti 
Say, will the k 
Smit nidi her t 
Admires the jaj 
Or bears the h; 
6 Man cares for i 
To beasts his p 
For some his ii 
For more his p 
All feed on on. 
Th' extensive 1 
6 That very life 
He saves from 
Nay, feasts the 
And. till be ent 
Which- sees no 
- Than favour'd 
The creature b 

Thou too must perish, when thy feast ia o'«r I — roFB, 
SECTrON XI. 
Hwnum Frailhj. 
WEAK and ir man ; 

The puiTjOSi ■', 

Woven with pi !s plan, 

To-morrow rends away. 
3 The bow well bent, and smart die iplht, 
Vice seems already slain ; 
But passion rodely snaps the Mring, 
And it revives sg!uj[i. 
S Some foe to his upright intent) 
UndR out bia weaker part ; 
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12 THE ENGUSH READEIL Piitir IL 

Tirtue engages hia ane&t. 

But pleasure wins his heart. . 

4 'Tis here Hie {oHj of the wise, 

Through sU hie art. we view ; 
And while Us tongue tiie charge deuie^ 

Ris CO. science owns it Erue. ' 

i Bound on a voyage of awful length. 
And dangnv Iktle known, 
A Btrauger to. superior strength, 
Man vainlj trusts Ids own. 
i But oars alone can ne'er prevail 
To readi the distant coast i 
The breath of heaven most swell dm aa% 
Or all the toil is lost. — cowpbb. 
SECTION XII. 
Odt to Peace. 
COME, peace o[ miud, delightful goMtt - ■ 
Return, and m^e thj downy nest 

Once more In this sad heart : 

Pfor riches 1, nor power pursue, 

Nor bold Ibrbidden joys in view ; 

We therefore need not part. 

2 Where wilt thou dweO, if not with m^ 

From av'rice and au^hitioa free, 

- And pleasure's f^tal wilee ; 
For whom, alas ! Aaat thou propar* 
The sweets that I was wont to share. 
The banquet of thy anulea ! 

5 'Hie great, the gay, s^all they partake '-'-'■ 
The heaven that Uiou alone canst malie ) 

And wilt thou quit the strewn. 
That murmurs tlirough,tbe dewy mead, 
The grove and the sequestered shade. 

To be a guest with them t , 

4 For thee I panted, thea I priz'd. 
For thee I gladly sacrlfic'd 

^hate'er I lov'd before ; 
Apd shall I see thee start away, 
And helpless, hopeless, hear Ihee say..—*. 

Farewell, we meet no more ?— -cowtbr. 
SECTION ini. 

Ode to Jlduerntu. 
DAUGHTER of Hrav*n, rt^tlcM poi«er. 
Thou taOier of Ibe homan breast, 
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Our. TL PROBUSCUOUS PIECES. 

WKMe iron scou^, and tort'iinglioiir, 

Tlw bul ^IHght, ^Ict the best I 

Bound in thy ftdunantme chain. 

The proud are taught to taste of pain, 

And purple tyrantB vainly groan 
Widi pangs unfeh before, unpIUed and alone. 
3 When- first th; ^re to send an earth 

Tirtue, his Awiiag child, design'd, 

To thee he gave the heav'nlj biitii. 

And bade to form her infant mind. 

Stern rugged nnrse I tb; rigid lore 

'^th patience manj a fear she bore. 

What sorrow was, thou bad'st her Icnow ; 
And from ber own she leam'd to melt at odtore woi 

3 ScBi'd at thy frown terrific, fly 
Self-pleaeing folly's idle brood, 

Wild laughter, noise, and thoughtless joj, 
And leave oa leisure to t>e good. 
X«i^t they disperse ; and with them go 
The summer Mend, &e flattering foe. 
By vdn pro^ert^ receiv'd, 
To her they vow their truth, and are again beKeT'di' 

4 Wbdom, in aable garb array'd, 
lnunae*d in rapt'roua thought profound, 
And meIaacholy,-BiIeQt maid, 

With leaden eye that loves the ground. 
Still on thy solemn etepa attend ; 
Warm cbKrit^, the gen'ral friend, ,; 

With justice, to herself severe, - ' 
And pity, dropping aofi the sadly pleasing teir. ., . 

5 Oh, gently, on thy suppliant's heaij, . .. / 
Dread power, lay thy chast'ning hand ! ■ 
Not in thy gorgon terrors clad, 

Nor circled with the vengeful band, ■ . ,\ 
(As by the Impioas thou art seen,) ;■ , 
With thund'fing voice,- and threat'ning mitti) T ,j 
With screaning horror's fnn'ral ery, f 

Despair, and fell disease, and ghastly povntft 

6 Tby form benign, propitious, wear, i 
Thy milder influence impart ; 

. Thy philosophic train be titere, 
To soften, not to woimd my heart. ' 1 1 T' 

The gen'rous spark ej^net revive j ' 

T*acn me to love, and to forgive ; 
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£mct mf owa tfeTtctB w M«n ; ' 

Wbat others are to feel; aralkirowri^adrkaM.— «ut. 

SECTION XIT. " 

Tha CrwUMA rt^irtd t» jn-ont id JtdW 
BEGIN, mf Mini, th' oxdted hf! 
liCt each earaptnr'd Aougfat abej. 

And praise th' Almigiity'B same. 
Lo ! heB7en and eardi, Bnd seu, and uUu, ^ ^' 

In one melodious concert riae, ' 

To swell th' Lttsptrmg tfaeme. 
S Te fields of li^t celestlea plains, 
Where gay traosportitig iieaa^ reignS) 

Ye scenes ti^nely fair ! 
Your Maker's wond'rons poww proclaim ; 
Tell how be form'd your sUning frunef 
And breath'd the Suld sir. 

5 Te angels, catch the thrilling sound I 
While all tb> adoring thrones aroond 

Hia bonndlesa mercy sing : 
Let eveij Bst'oing saint above 
Wake all the tuneful soul of lore, 

And touch the sweetest string. 
4 Jita, ye loud spheres, the vocal chotr ; 
Thou dazzling orb of liquid fine. 

The migbty chorus aid : 
Socm aa gray ev'ning eOds the pbin, 
Thou nwon, protract me mehing sMln, 

And prajw him in the shade, 
ft Thou heav'n of heav'na, his vast abods 
Ye clouds, proclaim your forming <Jod, 

Who oiU'd yon worlds from nl^t: 
" Ye abades dispel !" — di'EtemdMM; -■ 

St once th' involving darkness fled, 

And nature sprung to ti^it. 

6 Whtt^tra blooming woriO contatoB, 
"rhtit wings Ae air, dntt akHaa tbrpUna) 

^tcd ptiiat bestow ; 
Te dragons, sound his awful nam* 
To heaven aloud ; Mid roai accluiD, 

Ye swelling deeps below. ;, 

T Let ev^ eleinent rejoice ( 

Te thunders burst wUh awful t^M 

To HIM who bidfl you ridli 
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Hia pndw in Mfttr notM d<du«, 
£>cb wblopeiing bre«z« of jieUing dfi 
And brMdie it to the wul. 

8 To him, je graceful cedBTs, bow; . 
Te tow'ring moantaiie, beniUng low, 

Tour great Creator own ; 
Tell, when af&ighted nature shooli, 
How Sinai kindled at hii look, 

And trembled at bis frown. 

9 Te flocks that haunt the hombla nJSf 
Te iosecte fiutt'iiag on the gak^ 

In mutual concoane rise; 
Crop the g«f rose's vermeil bto^i, 
And waft it« spoils, a sweet perfume, 

{n incenae te tbe sfcie^ 

10 Wd£e all ye inoanting tribes, and sing t 
Ye plumy warUera of the ^lin^ 

Harmonious anthems raise 
To HIM who shc^M your finer mould, 
Who tipp'd your gliu'riog wings with gold, 

And tun'd yoor voice to pmise. 

11 Let man, by nobler paanoiH away'd. 
The feeling heart, the judging head. 

In beav'nl; praise employ ; 
Spread bis tremendous nam« around, 
1111 heaven's broad arch tings buJi the soud^ 
The gen'ral burtt of joy. 
18 Te whom the charms of grandeur pleaae, 
Nurs'd on the donny lap of ease, 
Fall prostrate at his throne; 
Te princes, rulem, all adore t 
Praise ium, ye kings, who makes jour power 
An image of his own^ 
18 Te fur, by nature form'd to move, 
O praise th' eternal aouaoa of lovb. 

With youth's enliv'niag fire: 
Let age take up tba tuaefw lay, 
8i^ his blesa'd nante— -tbenmar awi^, 
And ask an angel's Iyi«.— i04ifc*IB> 
SECTION XV. 
Tht IMverttU Pr«f«r. 
FATHER OF ALL ! In ev*ry ag«t 

Id ev'ry ^me ador*d t 
Bj ealnt, by savage, and t^ sag*, 
J«hD<rab, Jove, or Lord 1 
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IM TIJC BMGUSH KBASEB. : Eikt H^ 

2 Thou GKUT TtMt QkVBt, least nndarstood, 

"Who all 1117 sense coofin'd. 
To know but thia, th»t Ttiou art good, 
v&nd that mjaelf am bliiid ; 

3 Tet gave me, in this daib estate, 

To see the good from ill ; 

And binding nature fast in fate. 

Left free the human witL 

4 What coudence dictates to be doae, 

(^ warns me not to do, . ■ - 

This teach me more than hell to abnot 
That more than heav'o puraae. .■ ■. 

5 What blessings thy free tMnmtf.gires, 

Let me not east away j 
For God is paid, wben man receives ; 
T* enjoy, is to obey. 

6 Tet not to earth's contracted ^an 

Thy goodness let me bound. 
Or Haiik thee Lord ^ne of man, 
When thogsand worlds are round. 

7 Let not this weak, unknowing hand 

Presume thy bolts to throw ; ^ 

And deal damnation round the land 

On each I judge thy foe. 
fi If I am ri^t, thy grace impaut, 

Still m the ri^t to slay ; 
If I am wrong, oh teat^ my heatt 

To find that better way i 
S Bare- me alike from foolish pride, 

Or impiotn discontent, 
At aoght thy wisdom has denied, 

(h' au^t thy goodness lent. 

10 Teacb me to feel another's wo i 

To bide the fault I see : 

That mercy I to others show, 

That mer^ show to me. 

11 Mean tho' I am, not wholly ao. 

Since qulcken'd by thy breath: 
' O lead me wheresoe'er I go. 

Thro' this day's life or death. 
18 This day, be bread and peace my lot: 

All else beneath the sun, 
TI10U know'st if best bestow'd or not, ' . '' 

And let thy will be done. . 
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13 To thee, whose temple is ^1 apace, 
Whoae altar, earth, sea, skies ! 
One chorua let aU beings raise ! 
All nature's incense rise.— pofk, 

SECTION IVI. - * 
Conscimct. 

O TREi^GR'Rons consciencs ! wbSe she seesu to sleep 

On roae and myrtle, luU'd with eyren sang ; 

While she seems nodding o'er her cbar^, to drop 

On "headlong appetite tiie slacken'd rein, 

And:giveB us up to lieeme, unrecall'd, 
. UnmBrW ; — see, from bdiind iier secret stand, 

Thjsly informer minutes ev'ry fault, 

AaJher dread diary with horror tills. 
S Not the gross act alone employs her pen ; 

She reconnoitres fancy's airy band, ' - 

A watchful foe ! tlie formidable spy, 

list'ning o'erhears the v^ispers of oureamp; 

Our dawning pui^osea of heart explores, 

And steals our embryos of itnqui^. 
3 Aa all-rsqi3j:ious usurers conceal 

Their doomaday-booli from alt-C0D9Uming bein, 

Thus, with indulgence moat serere, she treats 

Us spendjtLrifts of inestimable time ; 

Unnoted f:0«tes each ihoment misaj^lied ; 

In leaves ISo/e durable than leavia of ttrasS) 

Writea our whole history ; w^h death shall read ■ 

In ev'rj pale delinquent's pri^iate ear ; 

.And judgment publish ; publi:^ to more worlds 

Than tti^ ; and endlesa age In groans resound.— toukg. 



TJffi ENOLiSH KE^ZM^L Part * 

4 No deligbts ue worUl tii]' stay, ' - ^ 

SmiBng as fhey seeta, and ^f ; 
Short and iicklj "re they iia» . 
Hardlj tasted ere thef pall. 
"45 All our gaietj' is vain, 

All our laughter & but pain ; . 

Lasting only, and divine, " 
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SECTION XVKI. 
T&« Cuekao. 
HAIL, beauteous stranger of the wood,. 

Attendant on the ept^a^ ! 
Now heav'a repairs thy rural sea^ 
And woods thy welcome sing. 

2 Soon as the daisy decks the green, 

Tby certain voiee we hear: 
Hast thou a star to guide thy potk, 
Or vwrk tiie rolling ]'«ar? 

3 Delightrul visitant! with thee 

I bail tbe time of flow'ra, 
When heav'n is fiU'd wifli mu«c sweet. 
Of birds among the bowr'a. 

4 The BiduMl-boj, wand'ring in tbe wood, 

To pull tlie flow'rs bo gw, 
Starts, thy curious vtHCA- to UBlt, 

And imhatce thy lay.' 
6 Soon as the p«a puts w tbe blOOB, 

Thou fly'st the vocal vale, 
An amiual guest, in other tends. 

Another ^riag to hail. 

6 Sweet birdl thy bow'r-.is ever greoB, 

Thy sky is ever clear; 
Thou hast -no sorrow in thy flon^ , 
No winter in fliy year! 

7 O could I fly, I'd fly with tiieej 

We'd make.wilh social wing, 
Our annual vi»ts o'er the globe, 
Companioue of the sprii^. — Loaui. 

SECTION XII. 

Dag. A PatUtmi in three parU. ■ M 
fS the barn the tenant cock^ 

Close to Partlet pereh'd dn high, 
Briskly crows, (&e sh^pherd'e clock !) 

Jociwd^ai the moraiiui^ mgh. ; 
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S SwifUy from the moimtua'a brinr, 
SbadoiTs, nura'd hy nigbt, retire ; 
And the peeping suti-beam, now 
Paints with gold the village spire. 

3 Philomel ibrsakea the thorn, 

Plaintive nii«re ^e prates at nig^ ; 
And the lark to meet the morn, 
Soara beyoiid the shepherd's si^it. 

4 From theloir-roofd cottage ridge, 

See the chatt'ring swallow spring ; 

Darting through the one-arch'd bridge 

Quick she dips her dappled wing. 

5 Now the pioe-tree's waving top 

Gentlj greets the morning g«le ; 
Kidlings novr begin to crop 
Daisies, on the dewy dale. 

6 From the balmy sweets, uneloyM, 

(It«stless till her task be done,) 
Now the busy bee'i employ'd. 
Sipping dew before the sua. 

7 Trickling throuf^ the crevic'd rock. 

Where the limpid stream distils, 
Sweet refre^unent waila the flock, 
When tis sdn-drove.from the hUb. 

8 Colin'fl for the promis'd corn 

(Ere the harvest hopes are ripe,) 

Aiudous; — wbibt the huntsman's horn. 

Boldly sounding, ibawna his pipe. 

B Sweet — O sweet, the werbling throng, 

- On die white emblosKHnM spray 1 

Nature's miiveraal song 

Echoes to the risiiig day. 

10 Fi 
Di 

11 B; 
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13 Echo, In her tirf round, 

O'er the river, rock, and bill. 
Cannot catch a sii^le sound, 
Save the clack of jonder mill. 

14 Cattle court the zephjrB blaiid, 

Where the atreamtet wanders coed; 
Or with languid Btlence stand 
Midway in the manhj pool. 

15 But from mountain, dell, or Btream, 

Not a Butt'ring zephyr Bprings; 
Fearful leat the noontiile beam, 
Scorch ita sofl:, its silken wings. 

16 Not aleafbasleBTe tostir; 

Nature's tull'd— 3erene--«nd still I 
Quiet e'en tbe shepherd's cur, 
Steepii^ on tbe heath-clad hill. 

17 Languid b the landscape round, 

Till the fresh deacending sbow'r, 
Grateful to the thirsty ground. 

Raises ev'iy fainting flow'r. 
16 Now tbe bill — the hedge — are green. 

Now the warbler's throat's in tune ; 
Blitbsotne is the verdant scene,. 

Brighleti>d b; the beams of Noon I '' 

19 O'er die head) the heifer strays 

Free; (the fiirrow'd task is done;) 
Now the village windows Maze, 
Bumisb'd by the setting sun. 

30 Now he sets behind the billf . 
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24 Now the hermit owtet peeps, 

From the bam or twiated bi'ake ; 
And the blue mist slowly creeps, 
Curling OD the silver lake. 
tS As the trout in speckled prid^ 

Playful from its boaom springs; 
To the banks a ruSled tide, 
Vei^ea in succesaite rings. 

36 Tripping through the silken grass, 

O'er the path-divided dale, 
Mark the rose-complexion'd lass, 
With ber well-poia'd milking pail! 

37 Linnets with unnumber'd notes. 

And the ctickoo bird with two. 

Tuning sweet their mellow throats, 

Bid the setting Bun adieu. — cuN^dNOHAM, 
SECTION XI. 
The Order of Ai)llir«. 

See, thro' this air, this ocean, and this ekrtb, 
All matter quick, and bursting into birth. * 

Above, how high progressive life may go! 
Around, how wide! how deep extend belong 
Va-st chain of being! which from God began, 
Nature ethereal, human; angel, man; 
Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no eye can see, 
No glass can reach ; from infinite to thee, 
From thee to nothing. — On superior pow'rs 
Were we to press, inferior might on ours ; 
Or in the full creation leave a void, 
Where, one step broken, the great scale's destroy'd: 
From nature's chain whatever link you strike. 
Tenth or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alikn, 
2 And, if each system in gradation roll, 
Alike essential to the amazing whole, 
The least confusion but in one, not all 
That system only 
Let earth, unbala 
Planets and suns 
Let ruling angels 
Being on t>eing w 
Heav'n'B whole f» 
And nature tremb 

All dm dread oni eT 

Vil* worm ! Oh i 
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S TTIiat If die foot ori^'d the dust to tread, 
Orbuid to toil, aspir'd to be the head? 
Wh»t if the he»d, Ule eye, or ear repin'd ' , 

To flerre mere enginea to the ruling mind T 
Jaat as absurd for any part to claim 
To be another, in this gen'ral frame : 
Just as abmrtl, to mourn the taaks or p^ns. 
The Great dbectiiig uind of ill ordiuns. 

4 All arc but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul : 
That, chai^d thro' all, and jet in all tlie sam^ 
Great in the ear&, as in th' ethereal frame ; 
Warms \a the sun, refreshes in ihe breeze, 
Glotvs in the stars, and blossoms in the trees ; 
Lbes thro' all life, extends tbro' all extenf, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; 
Breathes in our bouI, informs our mortal part. 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart ; 

As full, as perfect, in vi's man that mourn% 
As the rapt seraph that adores and burni : 
To him no high, no lovr, no great, no small ; 
He fills, be bounds, connects, and equals alL 

5 Cease then, nor MtnsR imperfection name : 
Our proper bliss depends od lyhat we blame. 
Enow thy own point : this Idnd, this due degree 
Of blindness, weakness, Heaven bestows on ihce. 
Submit.— In this, or any other sphere, 

Secure to be as blest as thou Canat-bear i ' 

Safe in the hand of one disposiag Fow'r, 

Or in the natal, or the morbd bour. 

All nalnre is but art, trnknowTi to thee ; 

AH chance, direction, wUch thou canst not aee ; ' 

AH discord, haimtmy not understood i 

AS partial evil, universal good ; '' 

And, ^ite of Pride, in erring Reason's spite, 

Obb truth isdear—wHiTBVSR is, is. right. — pars, 

SECTION XX!; 
Confideittt in Divmt protection. '.'■' i 

How are thy servants blest, O Lord I '' 

How sure is their defence I 
Eternal wisdom is their guide, ' 

Their help omnipotence. 
> In foreign realms, and lands remote^ 
Supported by thj cuni^ 
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Chap. TI. FROMISCtTOUS Pll:C!ES. 

Through b^rniDg climea I pass's nchurt, 
AHd bfeMh'd in tiuiil«d «ir. 

3 Thy mercy BWeeten'd «^ soli, 

Made ev'ry regfon tkiaH ; 
Tbe howy Alpinri hilla it warmM, 
And nnoothM the l^rriiene seas. 

4 Think, my wul, devoutly think, 

How, with aflfri^ted eyes, 
Thou ran'st tbe idde extended deep 
In all hs hoirors rise ! 
9 Coufusion dtrelt In evVy face. 
And fear in ev'fy heart, 
When waves on warea, and gulfs In galfll, 
O'ercame the pilot's art. 
fl Tet then, front til my griefs, O Lord! 
Thy mercy set me free ; 
While m the confidence of pray'r, 
My soul took bold do thee. 

7 For iho' in dreadful whirb ne bung 

mgb on the broken wave, 
I knew thou wert not slow to bear, 
Nor impotent to eare. 

8 Tbe storm was laid, the winds reUr^d, 

Obedient to thy will ; 
The lea that roar'd at thy command, 
At thy command Was sUIl. 

9 la midst of dangers, fears, and deadU, 

Thy goodness rn adore ; 
Anil praise thee for thy mercies past, 
And humbly hope for more. 
10 My life, if thou preserve my life, 
Thy sacrifice shall be; 
And death, if death must be my doom, 
Shall join my soul to thee. — ^addison. 
' SECTION XXU. 

fTtrmn on a Rttttw of the SetuonB. 
THESE, astfaey change, Alml^^ Fatherl dies* 
Are but tbe varied God. Tbe rolkng year 
Is fnll (^ thee. Forth in tbe pleasing spring 
Thy beauty walks. Thy tenderoesa and love. 
Wide flush tiie fields; thesoft'ningair isbalm; 
Echo the mountMna round; the ^rest smiles, 
And eVry sense, and ev'ry heart is joy. 
Tben comes Thy glory in Uje sunmser months^ 
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ITith Ught and heat refulgest. Then Tbj stm 
Shoots full perfection thrau^ the awelliog fear; . 
And ofl Thy voice in dreadM thuoder speaks } 
And o(l at dawn, deep noon, or falliog eve, .^ 

By brooka and grovas, in hallow-wbisp'ring galea. 

3 Thj bounty ahines in autunut uncon&i'd, 
And Bpreads a comioon feast for aS that lives. 
In muter, awful Thou! with clouds and storms 
Around Thee dirown, tempest o'er tempest roll'ttf 
Hajestic darkness! On the whirlwind's ning, 
Riding sublime, Thou tudst the world adore; 
And humblest nature with thy northern Waat. 

4 Mysterious round! what skill, what force diving 
Deep felt, in these appear! » simple train, 

Yet so delightful mix'd, with such kind art, 

Much beau^ and heoeficence combLn'd ; 

8hade, unperceiv'd, so soft'^g ixtto shade, 

And alt SO forming an hannonious whole, 

That as they still succeed, they ravi^ still. 
I But wand'ring oft, with brute nnconscions gaze, 

Man marlcs not Thee, marks not the migh^ hmd 

That, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres; 
> Works in the secret deep ; Aoets, steammg, thme* 

The fair profusion that o'erspreids the spring; 

Flings from the sun direct the flaming day ; 

Feeds ev'ry creature ; hurls the tempest forth ; 

And, as on earth tb» grateful change revolw, 

With transport touches all the springs of liTs. 
t Nature, attend 1 join ev'ry living soul, 

Beneath the spacious temple of theskf, 

Id adoration join ! and, anient raise 

One general aoDgl ■ 

Ye, adet, for whom the whole creation smilea. 

At once the bead, the heart, snd tongue of all. 

Crown the great hymn ! 

7 For me, when 1 foi^et tiie dariing- theme, . 
Whether the blossom blows ; the summer ray 
Russets the plain; inspiring autumn gleams; 
Or winter rises in the blackening east ; 
Be my tongue mute, my fancy paint no more, 
And, dead to joy, for^ my heart to beat! 

8 Should fate command me to the farthest verge 
Of the green earth, to distant barbVous climes, 
lUvers unknown to song ; where first the sum 
Gilds Indian mountaiBs, or his Bfrtting beam 
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FhmeBOD&e^uiticlBlM; tis nought to me ; 
Since God is ever present, ever felt, 
In tlie void waste ae in the city fuQ ; 
And where he vital braatbn there mpet be joj. 
9 When e'en at last the solemn hour shall come, 
And wing my mystic filffht to futsre worMs, 
I, cheerful, will obey ; uiere, with new pow'rS) 
Wit] rising wonders sing: I ciuinot go 
Where chivebbal love not smiles aronnd, 
Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their suns : 
From seeming evil still educing good, 
And better thence agEun, and 1>etter still. 
In inCnite progression. But I lose 
Myself in him, in tight tnefTable ! 
Come, then, expressive silence, muse his praise. 

THOMBOM. 

SECTION xxin. 

On SoHtud*. 
O SOLITUDE, romantic maid ! 
Whether by nodding towers yoti tread. 
Or baunt the desert's trackless glonn, 
Or hover o'er the yawning tomb, 
Or climb the Andes' clifted side, 
Or by the Nile's coy source abide. 
Or, starting from your half-year's sle^p, 
From Hecla view the thawing deep. 
Or, at the purple dawn of day, 
Tadmor's tfiarbte waste survey ; 

Tou, rectuse, again I woo. 

And again your steps pursue. 
3 Plum'd conceit himself aurvejiog, 
Folly nith her shadow playing, 
Purse-proud elbowing insolence. 
Bloated empiric, pniPd pretence. 
Noise that tnrotigb a trumpet speaks, 
Laughter in toud peala that breaks, 
Intrusion, with a fopllng's face, 
(Ignorant of time and place,) 
Sparksof fire disaeosion blowing. 
Ductile, court-bred Battery bowing, 
^estrsinf s stiff neck, grimace's leer, 
Sqoint-ej'd censure's sirtfui sneer, 
Ambition's busldns, steep'd in blood. 
Fly thy presence, Solitode ! 
52 
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Consdou virtue, void of lean, 
Maflled silence, moi-tifmfii ■hj« 
He(llMWii>i i^erclng eye, 
Halcjroi peace oa moss recba'd, 
Retroepect Out seans the mlDdi 
R^ oartb-nstBg renrj, 
BlDBhioc araeM taaieSlj, 
Ufahb umt bhuSi the moniag air, 
FuQ-ey^d In^ with boM» bare, 
Iiupiration, Bore's diild, 
StA the solitaiy wild. 

4 When an nature's huih'd ade^, 
Nor love, nor guilt, their vigils keep. 
Soft yon leave your cavent'a deo, 
And wander o'er the works of men ; 
But when Phogphor brings die dawD, 
Bf her d^pled coursers drawn. 
Again fon to ytmr wild ntrest. 

And the early huntsman meat, 
TVhere, as yon penmve paaa along^ 
Tou caiA the distant ahei^terd's song, 
Or brush from herbs the peariy dew, 
Or the riwng primroae view, 
DevoBon lends her heav'u jdum'd wingf, 
Tou moont, and nature with you »nga. 

5 But when &e mtd-day fervours glow. 
To upland airy diades you go. 
Where never sun-bunt woodman came, 
Nor sportsman chas'd the timid game j 
And there, beueaA an oak recUn'd, 
Wth droMy waterfalls bebind. 

Ton sink to rest, 

"mi the taneftd l»rd of ui^ut, 

Trom the neighb'ring po{3ar's hel^i^. 

Wake you wiUi her solemn strain, ■ 

And teach pleas'd echo to complain. 

6 With you roses brighter bloom. 
Sweeter ev'iT sweet perfume i 
Purer ev'ry fonntain fiows, 
Stronger ev'ry wUchag growa. 
Ziet those toil for gold who please, 
Or for faniR renouace their ease. 
Wfaitt is (nme t Aa emptf bubble f 
Gold! A shining, constant trmdila. 
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Let ftem for Uwir country bleed ! 
What was Sidoer'e, Ralel^'a meed} 
Man'a not worth k momeot's paio ; 
Baae, angntefid, fickle, rain. 

7 Then let rae, ■equestei'd &ir, 
To JOBT i^H grot repur; 
On jea hau^sig cliff it atandi, 
Scoop'd by nature's plastic faanda, 
BoBom'd in tbt gloemy shade 

Of cypreaB not *ri& age decayed ; 
Where die owl still hooting rita, 
Where the bat incesBant ffita ; 
There In loftier ttnita Pll dug 
Whence tfae cbanring seaaona spring; 
TeU bow atortns deform the skies, 
Whence the waves subside and riM, 
Trace the cmnef s blazing tail, 
Weigh the planets in a scale ; 
Bend, great God, befofe thy shrine ; 
The boumlcBB macrocosm's thine. 

8 Since in each scheme of life IVe faffd, 
And disappoinbnent seems entail'd ; 
Since all on earth I valu'd most, 

Hy guide, my stay, my friend is lost ; 
O Solitude, now give me rest. 
And huab Oie tempest in my breasts 

gently deign to guide my feet 
To your hermit-trodden seat ; 
Where I may live at last my own, - 
Where I at last may die unknown. 

1 q>ofce ; she turo'd her maojc ray ; 
And thus dte eaii, or seem'd to say ; 

» Youth, yoa*re mistaken.'if yon tiilnk to find 
In shades, a med'cine for a trovbied mind ; 
Wan grief will haunt yon whereso'er jdom, 
Si^ in the breeze, end in tlie streamlet Son. 
There pale inaction pines his life away; 
And satiate monms the qui^retnrnof day: 
l^ere, naked frenzy lau^ng wild with pain, 
Or bares the bhde, or plunges in the main : 
There superetftion broods o'er all her tetcri, 
And yells of demons in tlie zephyr hears. 
But if a hermit you're reaolr'd to dweD, 
And bid to sdcIbI life k bat farewcU; 
Tia impious.— " .■■» 
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10 God never made *d independent man; 
'Twould jar the concord of his general plan. 
See ev'ry part of that atupendous whole, 

" Whose body nature is, and God the wol ;" ,, 

To one gieat ead, the general good, conspire, 
From matt«T, brute, to man, t& seraph, firf. 
Should man through nature solitaif roam, 
His wiU bis sovereign, every where his home, 
What force would guard him from the lion's jaw t ' 
What swiflnees wing him ^rom the panther's pawl .. 
Or, should fate lead him toi some safer shore, ' , 

Where panthera never prowl, nor lions roar. 
Where ^lbera^DatlU■e aU her charms bestows, 
Suns shine, birds sing, flowers bloom, and water Sows ; 
' Foot, dost thon think he'd revel on the store, 
Abifolve the care of Meav'n, nor ask for morel 
Though waters fiow'd, fiow'rs bloom'd, and Phehtis dione. 
He'd sigh, he'd murmur, that he was alone. 
For know, the Maker on. the htunsn breast, 
A sense of kindred, country, man, impress'd. 

11 Tbough nature's works the ruling mind declare, 
And well deserve inquiry's serious care. 

The God, (whate'er misauthrophy may say,) 
Shines, b«ams in man with most undouded ray. 
IVhat boots it thee to fly from pole to pole? 
Hang o'er the sun, and with the planets roll t 
What hoots through space's farthest bourns to rottmt 
If thou, man, a stranger art at home. 
Then know thyself, the human mind survey ; 
The use, the pleasure, wilt the toil repay. 

12 Nor study only, practice what you know; 
Your life, your kuowledcre, to mankind you owe. 
With Plato's. olive wreaUi the bays entwine; 
Those who in study, ahould.m practice shine. 
Say, does the leara'd lord of Hagley's shade, 
Chmn man so much by mossy lountains laid, 
As when aroui'd, he ftems corruption's course. 
And shakes the senate with a TuIIy's forcel 
When freedom f[asp'd beneath a Cssar'a feet, 
Then public virtue might to shades retre^ : 
But where she breathes, the least may useful t>e> 
And freedom, Sritaio, still belongs to thee. 

T3 Though man's ungraleiu), or though fertune-froWH; 
Is &e reward of wortii bboi^, or crownT 
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FToryetniireeompens'i] an virtue's paitta; 
Good Allen lives, and bounteous Bninanick reigns. 
On each condition disappointments wait, 
Enter the hut, and force the guarded gate. 
Nor dare repine, though early friendship ble«d. 
From love, the world, and all its cares, he'i freed. 
But know, adversity's the child of God : 
IVtiom Heaven approves of moat, mugt feel her rod. 
When smooth old Ocean, and each storm's asleep, 
Then ignorance may ploudt the watery deep; 
But when the demhns of the tempest rave. 
Skill must conduct the vessel through tlie ivovo. 
14 Sidney, what good man envies not thy hlowt 
Who would not wish Anytus* — for a foe I 
Intrepid virtue Iriumphs over fale; 
The good can never be unfortunate. 
And be this maxim graven in thy mind; 
The height of virtue is, to servemankind. 
But when old age has silver'd o'er thy heu]. 
When memoir iails, and all thy vigour's fled. 
Then mayst thou seek the stillness of retreat. 
Then hear aloof the human tempest beat; 
Then will I greet thee to my woodland cave, 
Allay the pangs of age, and smooth diy grave. 

suinesit. 

■ Oiw tf tha acMMn rf SocnM' 
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